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THURSDAY,  JULY  26,  1990 

House  of  Representatives, 

SUBOOMMTITEE  ON  FORESTB,  FAMILY  FaRMS,  AND  ENERGY, 

COMMTITEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

Washington,  DC 

The  suboommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
1302,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Volkmer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Olm,  Jontz,  Morrison,  Smith,  and 
Heiger. 

Also  Present*  Representative  E  (Kika)  de  la  Garza,  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Staff  present-  Andy  Baker,  assistant  counsel;  Alice  Devine,  mi- 
nority associate  counsel;  Glenda  L.  Temple,  clerk;  Timothy  P.  De 
Coster,  James  R  Lyons,  and  Allison  Biggs. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Volkmer.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  is  meeting  today 
to  review  several  pending  measures  whidi  are  generally  related  in 
the  issues  we  hope  to  adi&ess. 

The  old-growth  forest  and  spotted  owl  issue,  as  I  have  said  in  pre- 
vious statements,  is  as  contentious  and  complicated  as  any  we  hlave 
faced  in  recent  years.  We  are  now  faced  with  the  task  of  crafting  a 
solution  to  this  matter  that  will  replace  the  1-year  solution  devisiBd 
in  the  appropriations  process  in  1989. 

In  addition,  we  are  faced  with  the  continuing  and  related  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  forest  planning  process  itself  is  working  c^ec- 
tively  in  guiding  the  management  of  national  forest  lands  for  mul- 
tiple uses,  including  timber,  wilderness,  fish  and  wildlife  habitat, 
watershed  protection,  and  recreation.  We  have  a  panel  of  two  law- 
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yers  who  will  discuss  the  legal  aspects  of  the  planning  and  adminis- 
trative  appeals  process. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  given  data  from  the  Forest  Service 
that  indicated  that  appeals  of  timber  sales  represented  a  relatively 
very  small  proportion  of  the  overall  Timber  Sale  Program.  In  the 
months  that  have  followed,  however,  we  have  seen  increasing  ap- 
peals activities,  and  we  need  to  review  how  this  situation  has 
changed. 

Some  of  the  bills  we  will  hear  about  today  relate  specifically  to 
the  spotted  owl  situation  and  are  limited  in  scope  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  forests.  Others  are  national  in  scope  and  address  a  wide 
range  of  forest  planning  and  management  issues. 

Tl^ese  matters  are  extremely  important  and  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  our  attention  over  the  weeks  to  come.  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness our  colleagues  have  shown  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
issues  and  to  work  toward  a  resolution  which  balances  the  various 
demands  on  and  needs  of  the  national  forests. 

[H.R.  3206,  H.R.  4492,  H.R.  4909,  H.R.  5094,  H.R.  5116,  and  H.R 
5295  follow;  the  hearing  continues  on  p.  80.] 
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lOlST  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  3206 

To  Tnaintain  a  national  forest  system  timber  base,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

August  4,  1989 

Mrs.  Unsobld  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the 

Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Agriculture,  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  maintain  a  national  forest  system  timber  base,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tivea  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Timber  Supply  Stability 

5  Act". 

6  SEC.  2.  NATIONAL  FOREST  TMBER  BASE. 

7  (a)  Detebbonation. — The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
8.  shall  determine  the  amount  of  acres  in  each  national  forest 
9   that,  as  of  January  1,  1988,  were  administered  by  the  Secre- 

10  tary  of  Agriculture  through  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 

11  excluding  those  lands  identified  as  not  suited  for  timber  pro- 
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1  duction  under  section  6(k)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  fie- 

2  newable   fiesources   Planning   Act   of    1974   (16   U.S.C. 

3  1604(k)).  Such  amount  shall  constitute  the  timber  base  for 

4  that  national  forest.  The  aggregate  timber  base  for  all  nation- 

5  al  forests  shall  be  known  as  the  National  Forest  System 

6  timber  base. 

7  (b)  Rbpobt. — Not  later  than  October  1,  1991,  and  an- 

8  nually  thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 

9  Congress  on  the  National  Forest  System  timber  base,  includ- 

10  ing  any  addition  to  or  deletion  from  the  timber  base  during 

1 1  the  preceding  year. 

12  SEC.  3.  ACQUISITION  OF  TIMBER  LANDS. 

13  (a)  PoLiCT. — It  is  the  policy  of  Congress  that  any  dimi- 

14  nution  of  the  timber  base  of  a  national  forest  be  offset  by  the 

15  acquisition  of  additional  timber  lands  for  that  national  forest. 

16  (b)  Acquisition  op  State  Timbbb  Land. — (1)  In 

17  order  to  increase  the  sustained-yield  and  even  flow  at  timber 

18  from  State-owned  forests  and  to  promote  community  stabili- 

19  ty,  an  amoimt  in  the  Trust  Fund  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 

20  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  a  State  in  a  fiscal  year  pursuant 

21  to  section  4  shall  be  made  available  to  that  State  by  the 

22  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  acquisition  of  timber  lands. 

23  (2)  Amoimts  may  be  made  available  imder  paragraph  (1) 

24  to  a  State  only  if  the  State  agrees  to  the  restriction  that 

25  timber  harvested  from  lands  acquired  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
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1  tion  be  processed  domestically.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 

2  graph,  timber  is  processed  domestically  if  it  is  processed  in 

3  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  an  unproc- 

4  essedlog. 

5  (3)  Funds  made  available  under  this  subsection  shall 

6  remain  available  for  a  5-year  period.  If  not  obligated  or  ex- 

7  pended  during  the  period,  such  funds  shall  revert  to  the  Trust 

8  Fund. 

9  (c)   Acquisition   op   National   Fobest   Timbeb 

10  Land  in  States  With  a  Timbeb  Expobt  Tax. — (1)  In 

11  order  to  ensure  sustained-yield  and  even  flow  from  national 

12  forests  and  to  promote  community  stability,  amounts  remam- 

13  ing  in  the  Trust  Fund  for  a  fiscal  year  after  all  payments 

14  under  subsection  db)  for  that  year  shall  be  available  to  the 

15  Secretary  for  acquisition  on  a  willing  seller  basis  of  timber 

16  lands  for  national  forests  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  in 

17  those  States  that  have  adopted  an  export  tax  pursuant  to 

18  section  4. 

19  (2)  The  amoimt  available  in  a  year  for  expenditure  in  a 

20  State  under  paragraph  (1)  is  the  amount  which  bears  the 

21  same  ratio  to  the  total  unobligated  amount  in  the  Trust  Fund 

22  as  the  amount  of  revenue  raised  in  the  State  pursuant  to 

23  section  4  during  that  year  bears  to  the  total  amount  of  reve- 

24  nue  raised  in  all  States  for  that  year  pursuant  to  section  4. 
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1  (d)  Acquisition  of  Additional  National  Fobbst 

2  Timber  Lands. — The  Secretary  may  acquire  timber  lands 

3  on  a  willing  seller  basis  in  any  State  with  amounts  remaining 

4  in  the  Trust  Fund  after  all  payments  under  subsections  (b) 

5  and  (c)  for  a  fiscal  year  are  made. 

6  (e)  Cbitbbia  fob  Timbbb  Land  Acquisition.— To 

7  the  extent  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  acquire  replacement 

8  timber  lands  for  a  national  forest  on  a  one-to-one  basis  for  the 

9  number  of  acres  of  that  national  forest  removed  from  the 

10  timber  base.  Li  the  event  the  Secretary  is  not  able  to  acquire 

11  replacement  lands  for  that  national  forest,  the  Secretary  shall 

12  acquire  lands  as  near  as  possible  to  the  communities  depend- 

13  ent  on  that  national  forest  for  products.  Li  addition,  the  Sec- 

14  retary  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  acquire  those  lands  which 

15  would  enhance  the  sustained-yield  of  the  national  forest  by 

16  reason  of  the  age  class  of  the  timber  on  such  lands. 

17  (f)  MANAGBifENT  OF  AcQUiBBD  Lands. — ^Lands  ac- 

18  quired  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  added  to  and 

19  administered  as  part  of  the  appropriate  national  forest.  Not- 

20  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  primaiy  man- 

21  agement  objective  for  such  lands  shall  be  timber  production. 

22  SEC  4.  FOBEST  TDIBEB  BASE  ACQUISITION  EXPOBT  TAX. 

23  (a)  AUTHOBITT  FOB  StATBS  TO  IlCPOSB  EXPOBT  TaX 

24  ON  Unpbocbssbd  Logs. — ^Li  accordance  with  clause  2  of 

25  section  10  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  a  State  may 
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1  impose  an  export  tax  of  25  percent  on  unprocessed  logs  as  of 

2  the  time  of  their  removal. 

3  (b)  Deposit  in  Timbbb  Basb  Acquisition  Trust 

4  Fund.- — The  net  revenues  generated  by  any  tax  imposed 

5  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 

6  of  the  United  States. 

7  SEC.  5.  TDIBER  BASE  ACQUISITION  trust  FUND. 

8  (a)  Creation  op  Trust  Fund. — There  is  established 

9  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund  to  be  known 

10  as  the  "Timber  Base  Acquisition  Trust  Fund".  The  Trust 

11  Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may — 

12  (1)  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided 

13  in  subsection  (b); 

14  (2)  be  transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided 

15  in  subsection  (b); 

16  (3)  be  credited  to  the  Trust  Fund  as  provided  in 

17  subsection  (c)(3);  or 

18  (4)  revert  to  the  Trust  Fund  under  section  3(b)(3). 

19  (b)  Appropriations   to  Trust  Fund. — There  is 

20  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund  amounts  equivalent  to 

21  the  taxes  received  in  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  4. 

22  Notwithstanding  section  7  of  the  Land  and  Water  Oonserva- 

23  tion  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.O.  4601-9),  to  the  extent 

24  amounts  in  the  Trust  Fund  in  a  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient 

25  to  carry  out  the  policy  described  in  section  3(a),  amounts  may 
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1  be  appropriated  from  tlie  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

2  to  the  Trust  Fund. 

3  (c)  Invbstment. — (1)  The  Secretary  shall  invest  such 

4  portion  of  the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not,  in  his  judgment,  required 

5  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such  investments  shall  be  made 

6  only  in  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States.  For 

7  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be  acquired — 

8  (A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 

9  (B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations  at  the 

10  market  price. 

11  (2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust  Fund  may  be 

12  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  the  market  price. 

13  (3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 

14  redemption  of,  any  obligations  held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall 

15  be  credited  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

16  (d)  ExPBNDiTUBBS  Fbom  Tbust  Fund. — ^Amounts  in 

17  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available,  as  provided  in  advance 

18  in  appropriation  Acts,  only  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 

19  tion3. 

20  SEC  6.  DEFINinON& 

21  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

22  (1)  The  term  "Trust  Fund"  means  the  Timber 

23  Base  Acquisition  Trust  Fund  established  under  sec- 

24  tion  5. 
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1  (2)  The  tenn  ''United  States"  means  the  several 

2  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3  (3)  The  tenn  "unprocessed  log"  shall  have  the 

4  meaning  given  that  term  in  regulations  which  the 

5  President  shall  issue,  except  that  such  term  shall  in- 

6  elude  all  logs  that  have  not  been  processed  to  a  greater 

7  degree  than  that  prescribed  for  unprocessed  timber,  as 

8  set  forth  in  regulations  in  effect  on  March  1,  1989, 

9  which  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

10  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  implement  restrictions 

11  imposed  by  law  on  sales  of  unprocessed  timber  from 

12  lands  west  of  the  100th  meridian  in  the  contiguous  48 

13  States. 

O 
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lOlST  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  4492 


To  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  remaining  ancient  forests  on  the  Federal  lands 
of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Apbil4,  1990 
Mr.  JONTZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kostmatbb,  Mr.  Bbown  of  California,  Ms.  Schnbi- 
DBB,  Mr.  Mbazbk,  Mr.  Stabk,  Mr.  Bbtant,  Mr.  Schbubb,  Mr.  Ra- 
VBNBL,  Ms.  Slauohtbb  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hoaoland,  Mr.  Dbllums,  Mr. 
Edwabds  of  California,  Ms.  Pblobi,  Mr.  Mobbibon  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rob,  Mr.  Biblbnbon,  Mr.  Hochbbubcknbb,  Mr.  Mfumb,  Mr.  Naolb,  Mr. 
Lbwis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Johnston  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Kastbn- 
MBiBB,  and  Mr.  Pobtbb)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  remainmg  ancient  forests  on 
the  Federal  lands  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ancient  Forest  Protec- 

5  tion  Act  of  1990". 

6  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

7  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  the  following: 
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1  (1)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  United  States,  com- 

2  posed  of  trees  of  many  species  and  often  older  than  the 

3  Nation  itself,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  as- 

4  pects  of  our  national  heritage,  and  should  be  passed 

5  on  intact,  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  future 

6  generations. 

7  (2)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  States  of  Washing- 

8  ton,  Oregon,  and  California,  some  of  which  contain  in- 

9  dividual  trees  up  to  1,000  and  more  years  old,  thus  are 

10  more  than  a  priceless  national  heritage;  constituting 

11  the  last  living  links  with  the  Middle  Ages,  they  amount 

12  to  a  spiritual  resource  unmatched  anywhere  else  on 

13  this  planet,  and  thus  deserve  to  be  protected  for  the 

14  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  the  population  of  the  world. 

15  (3)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  Nation  are  remnant 

16  homes  to  endemic,  rare,  threatened  and  endangered 

17  species  of  plants,  fish,  and  wildlife,  and  further  diminu- 

18  tion  of  these  forests  could  result  in  the  extirpation  or 

19  extinction  of  said  species. 

20  (4)  The  ancient  forests  and  their  clear  streams  are 

21  currently  used  by  thousands  of  Native  Americans  in 

22  the  practice  of  their  various  religions. 

23  (5)    The    ancient    forests    of    the    Nation,    in 

24  their  present  state,  can  and  do  provide  outstanding  and 
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1  unique     recreational     experiences     for     a     growing 

2  population. 

3  (6)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  Nation  provide 

4  unique    and   unparalleled   opportunities   for   scientific 

5  study  and  research,  including  medical  research,  and,  as 

6  such,   may  contain  the   secrets   to  advance  medical 

7  knowledge  and  the  prevention,  cure  or  treatment  of 

8  disease. 

9  (7)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  Nation,  in  many 

10  places,  particularly  in  mountainous  watersheds,  retain 

11  and    release    water,    thus    guaranteeing    populations 

12  downstream  a  steady  and  assured  supply  of  clean,  high 

13  quality  water  for  agricultural,  industrial,  municipal, 

14  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreational  purposes  during  the  dry 

15  months. 

16  (8)  Many   ancient  forests   support  streams   and 

17  rivers  where  natural  wild  runs  of  sdmon  and  steel- 

18  head,  and  resident  cold  water  fish  are  wholly  depend- 

19  ent  on  a  quality  and  quantity  of  water  for  migration, 

20  spawning,  rearing,  and  cover  that  can  only  be  main- 

21  tained  by  preserving  ancient  forest  watersheds. 

22  (9)  The  ancient  forests  of  the  Nation  hold  their 

23  highest    values    as    intact,    natural    ecosystems    that 

24  have  developed  over  thousands  of  years,  and  such 
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1  ecosystems  are  not  renewable  after  logging  for  many 

2  centuries. 

3  (10)  The  ancient  forests  of  Washington,  Oregon, 

4  and  California  contain  vast  nontimber  economic  values 

5  that  are  critical  to  economic  stability  and  economic  di- 

6  versification  of  the  Nation  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

7  (11)  For  the  last  two  centuries,  the  policy  of  both 

8  government  and  private  interests  has  been  to  liquidate 

9  through  logging  all  accessible  stands  of  ancient  forests 

10  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the  result  that  at  the 

11  present  time  less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  entire 

12  forested  area  can  be  properly  said  to  constitute  ancient 

13  forest  stands  of  trees  150  years  or  more  in  age. 

14  (12)  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Forest  Serv- 

15  ice  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  in  particular, 

16  has  been  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  wood 

17  products  industry  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  national  for- 

18  ests  or  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands,  for  the  pur- 

19  pose  of  logging  the  ancient  forest  resource. 

20  (13)  At  the  present  rate  of  logging  of  the  ancient 

21  forests  remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

22  States  of  America,  it  is  anticipated  that  nearly  all  of 

23  the  ecologically  significant  forests  wiU  be  destroyed 

24  ,  within  the  next  decade. 
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1  (14)  Many  predictions  are  that  the  rate  of  timber 

2  cutting  in  the  Northwest  States  must  be  reduced  sub- 

3  stantially  if  timber  cutting  is  to  be  practiced  on  a  non- 

4  declining,  even  flow,  sustained  yield  basis  while  pre- 

5  serving^  and   protecting   biological   diversity,    ancient 

6  forest,  and  wildlife  habitat. 

7  (15)  The  continued  logging  of  ancient  and  old 

8  growth  forests  and  their  conversion  to  younger  tree 

9  plantations  has  over  the  past  century  added  tremen- 

10  dous  quantities  of  carbon  to  the  world's  atmosphere, 

11  with  adverse  consequences  for  the  global  climate,  in- 

12  eluding  the  process  known  as  "global  warming''. 

13  (16)  It  is  not  appropriate  for  the  Government  of 

14  the  United  States  to  urge  other  countries,  particularly 

15  those  with  tropical  forest  areas,  not  to  cut  too  quickly 

16  or  liquidate  their  own  forests,  while  at  the  same  time 

17  pursuing  a  policy  of  maximum  liquidation  of  its  own 

18  ancient  forests. 

19  SEC.  3.  DEFINITIONS. 

20  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  following  definitions 

21  apply: 

22  (1)    Ancient    fobbst. — The    term     "ancient 

23  forest"  means  any  significant  tract  of  Federal  forest 

24  land  which — 
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1  (A)  is  referred  to  as  "Old-Growth  Timber" 

2  on  pages  3-40  through  3-42  of  the  document  of 

3  the  Pacific  Northwest  Region  of  the  Forest  Serv- 

4  ice    entitled    "Regional    Guide    for    the    Pacific 

5  Northwest  Region",  dated  May  1984; 

6  (B)  contains  that  species  known  as  "Coast 

7  Redwood",  as  defined  in  the  document  entitled 

8  "Potential    Natural    Vegetation    of    the    United 

9  States",   authored  by  A.W.   Kuchler  (_),   and 

10  known  as  "Type  K-6"; 

11  (0)  contains  any  of  the  forest  types  defined 

12  as  "suitable  spotted  owl  habitat,  Wenatchee,  Gif- 

13  ford  Pinchot,  and  Siskiyou  National  Forests"  in 

14  the   Final   Spotted   Owl  Environmental   Impact 

15  Statement,  United  States  Forest  Service;  or 

16  (D)  is  comprised  of  any  naturally  occurring 

17  forest  association  which — 

18  (i)  meets  the  definition  of  old-growth  red 

19  fir,  mixed  conifer,  eastside  pine,  or  ponderosa 

20  pine  forest  in  those  documents  of  the  United 

21  States  Department  of  Agriculture   entitled 

22  "Interim  Definitions  for  Old  Gh'owth  Douglas 

23  ¥ir  and  Mixed  Conifer  Forests  in  the  Pacific 

24  Northwest   and   California",    "Old   Growth 

25  Definitions  for  Eastside  Pme  Stands",  "Old 
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1  Gh'owth  Definitions  for  Mixed  Conifer  and 

2  Fonderosa  Pine  Cover  Types",   or  "Draft 

3  Guidelines   Defining   Old   Gh'owth  Red  Fir 

4  Forests  in  the  Central  and  Southern  Sierra 

5  of  Calif omia",  or 

6  (ii)  meets  the  definition  of  a  ''late  serai, 

7  undisturbed,  self-reproducing"  forest  conunu- 

8  nity  as  described  in  the  document  of  the 

9  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 

10  titled   "Ecological  Types  for  the  Westside 

11  Mixed  Conifer  Ecosystem,  Flumas,  Lassen 

12  and  Tahoe  National  Forests",  the  document 

13  entitled  "Plant  Conununities:  A  Handbook  of 

14  Plant  Synecology"   (New  York,   Harper  & 

15  Row,     1968),    or    the    document    entitled 

16  "Forest  Ecology"   (New  York,  MacMillan, 

17  1987). 

18  (2)  Associated  fobest. — The  term  "associated 

19  forest"  means  those  lands  adjacent  to,  proximate  to,  or 

20  contiguous  with  any  tract  of  ancient  forest  which  are 

21  sufficient  in  size,  extent,  location,  or  configuration  to — 

22  (A)  assist  in  the  maintenance,  protection,  or 

23  perpetuation  of  the  natural  ecological  elements, 

24  structure,  and  function  of  ancient  forests  or  pro- 

25  tection  of  ancient  forests  from  edge  effect,  wind- 
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1  throw,  fire,  flood,  landslide,  or  other  natural  or 

2  manmade  events; 

3  (B)  permit  species  of  plants,  fish,  or  wildlife 

4  which  are  associated  with,  or  wholly  or  in  part 

5  dependent  upon,  the  survival  of  ancient  forests  for 

6  food,  water,  cover,  or  other  nutritional  and  other 

7  physiological  requirements,  or  for  migrating,  re- 

8  producing,  rearing  offspring,  dispersing,  or  seeking 

9  protection  from  predators  and  the  elements;  or 

10  (0)  to  the  extent  possible,  interconnect  on  a 

11  forest  by  forest  or  district  by  district  basis  ancient 

12  forests  into  an  ecologically  diverse  and  sustamable 

13  network. 

14  (3)  Fbbbbal  F0BB8T  LAND. — The  term  "Federal 

15  Forest  land"  means  any  lands  in  Federal  ownership 

16  and  managed — 

17  (A)  by  the  Forest  Service  within  the  exterior 

18  boundaries  of  a  national  forest  in  the  State  of 

19  Washington  or  Oregon  or  in  one  of  the  following 

20  national  forests  or  portions  thereof  in  the  State  of 

21  California:  Rogue  Biver  National  Forest,  Siskiyou 

22  National   Forest,    Six   Rivers    National   Forest, 

23  Klamath  National  Forest,  Shasta-Trinity  National 

24  Forest,  Mendocino  National  Forest,  Modoc  Na- 

25  tional  Forest,  Lassen  National  Forest,  Stanislaus 
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1  National     Forest,     Eldorado     National     Forest, 

2  Plumas  National  Forest,  Tahoe  National  Forest, 

3  Lake  Tahoe  Basin  Management  Unit,  Sierra  Na- 

4  tional  Forest,  and  Sequoia  National  Forest;  or 

5  (B)  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in 

6  the  State  of  Washington  or  Oregon  or  in  the  fol- 

7  lowing  districts  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 

8  ment    in    the    State    of   Oalifomia:    Susansville, 

9  Ukiah,  and  Bakersfield. 

10  (4)  System. — The  term  "system"  means  the  Na- 
il tional  Ancient  Forest  Brcserve  System  established  by 

12  section  4. 

13  SEC.  4.  NATIONAL  ANCIENT  FOREST  RESERVE  SYSTEM. 

14  (a)  Establishment. — Li  order  that  future  generations 

15  of  Americans  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  endur- 

16  ing  ancient  forest  resource,  there  is  hereby  established  the 

17  National  Ancient  Forest  BrCserve  System.  The  system  shall 

18  consist  of  those  units  designated  as  components  by  section  5. 

19  (b)  Management  and  Pbotection. — (1)  The  units  of 

20  the  system'  that  are  located  either  within  the  exterior  bound- 

21  aries  of  a  national  forest  or  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of 

22  a  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  shall  be  man- 

23  aged  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the 

24  Literior,  as  appropriate,  in  accordance  with  this  Act  and  with 
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1  the  laws  generally  applicable  to  the  area  within  which  any 

2  such  unit  is  located. 

3  (2KA)  The  respective  Secretary  shall  manage  the  units 

4  of  the  system  in  such  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate,  protect,  and 

5  conserve  the  ancient  forest  structure,  natural  ecological  ele- 

6  ments  and  functions,  and  successional  processes  within  them. 

7  (B)  \nthin  any  unit  of  the  system,  the  respective  Secre- 

8  tary  may  not  Q)  build  roads,  (ii)  prepare,  advertise,  offer, 

9  award,  or  operate  timber  sales,  or  (iii)  cut  or  remove  trees, 

10  alive  or  dead,  for  any  purpose,  except  where  necessary  to 

11  clear  fallen  trees  in  order  to  permit  reasonable  travel  on  trails 

12  or  existing  roads  located  within  any  unit. 

13  (0)  Because  the  periodic  occurrence  of  fire  is  a  natural 

14  mechanism  of  the  ancient  forest  ecosystem,  the  respective 

15  Secretary  may  not  undertake  any  fire  suppression  activity 

16  within  a  unit  of  the  system  except  where  necessary  to  protect 

17  human  life  or  property  within  any  such  unit  or  immediately 

18  adjacent  to  it. 

19  (c)  Mining  and  Land  Disposal. — Subject  to  valid  ex- 

20  isting  rights,  the  Federal  lands  within  each  unit  of  the  system 

21  are  withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  entry,  appropriation,  and 

22  disposal  under  the  public  land  laws  and  from  location,  entry, 

23  and  patent  or  lease  under  the  mining  laws,  mineral  leasing 

24  laws,  and  geothermal  leasing  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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1  (d)  SupPBBSSiON  AND  CoNTBOL  Pboobams. — (1)  The 

2  respective  Secretary  may  not  conduct  suppression  or  control 

3  programs  for  native  insects,  plants,  or  diseases  within  any 

4  unit  of  the  system. 

5  (2)  The  respective  Secretary  may  conduct  suppression 

6  and  eradication  programs  for  non-native  insects,  plants,  and 

7  diseases  within  a  unit  of  the  system  only  after  making  a  de- 

8  termination  of  the  feasibility  of  success  and  need  for  such 

9  actions  in  a  process  that  complies  with  aU  requirements  of 

10  the  National  Environmental  Pohcy  Act  of  1969  and  all  other 

11  applicable  statutes  and  treaties. 

12  SEC.  5.  DESIGNATION  OP  UNITS  OF  NATIONAL  ANCIENT 

13  FOREST  RESERVE  SYSTEM  AND  OTHER  PRO- 

14  TECTED  AREAS. 

15  (a)  Dbsionation. — The  following  areas  are  hereby 

16  designated  as  components  of  the  National  Ancient  Forest  Re- 

17  serve  System: 

18  (1)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California  in  the 

19  National  Forest  which  comprise  approximately  — 

20  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '' An- 

21  cient  Forest — Proposed"  dated ,  199 ,  which  shall 

22  be  known  as  the Ancient  Forest. 

23  (2)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  of  California  in  the 

24  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  which 

25  comprise  approximately acres  as  generally  depicted 
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1  on  a  map  entitled  " Ancient  Forest — Proposed" 

2  dated ,  199 ,  which  shall  be  known  as  the An- 

3  cient  Forest. 

4  (3)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  oi  Oregon  in  the 

5  National   Forest   which   oomj^e   approximately   

6  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  " An- 

7  dent  Forest — ^Proposed"  dated ,  199 ,  which  shall 

8  be  known  as  the Ancient  Forest. 

9  (4)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the 

10  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mana^ment  which  com- 

11  prise  approximately acres  as  generally  depicted  on 

12  a  map  entitled  " Ancient  Forest — Proposed"  dated 

13  ,  199 ,  which  shall  be  known  as  the Ancient 

14  Forest. 

15  (5)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  in 

16  the National  Forest  which  comprise  approximately 

17  acres  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '* — 

18  Ancient  Forest — Proposed"  dated  ,  199_,  which 

19  shall  be  known  as  the Ancient  Forest. 

20  (6)  Certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  in 

21  the  district  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

22  which  comprise  approximately  acres  as  generally 

23  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  '' Ancient  Forest — Pro- 

24  posed"  dated ,  199 ,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

25  Ancient  Forest. 
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1  (b)  Maps  and  Legal  Descbiption. — As  soon  as 

2  practicable  after  the  designation  of  a  component  of  the 
8  system  by  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  file  a  map  and  a 

4  legal  description  of  that  component  with  the  appropriate 

5  committees  of  Congress.  Such  map  and  description  shall  have 

6  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act,  except 

7  that  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 

8  legal  description  and  map  may  be  made.  Such  map  and  legal 

9  description  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 

10  in  the  offices  of  the  administering  agency. 

11  SEC.  6.  INTERIM  PROTECTION  OF  ANCIENT  FOREST  AND  AS- 

12  SOCIATED  FOREST. 

13  (a)  In  General. — Until  otherwise  provided  by  law  en- 

14  acted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  all  Federal 

15  forest  lands  in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 

16  fomia  which  qualify  as  ancient  forest  or  associated  forest  but 

17  are  not  designated  as  a  component  of  the  system  by  section  5 

18  shall  be  managed  in  accordance  with  section  4(b). 

19  (b)  Designation. — Not  later  than  45  days  after  the 

20  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

21  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  lands  under 

22  their  jurisdictions  shall  issue  findings  and  publish  maps  desig- 

23  nating  those  Federal  forest  lands  in  the  States  of  Washing- 

24  ton,  Oregon,  and  California  that  are  subject  to  subsection  (a). 
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1  (c)  CoBfMEBGiAL  TiMBEB. — The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

2  ture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  lands 

3  tinder  their  jurisdictions  shall  issue  all  necessary  administra- 

4  tive  orders  or  regulations — 

5  (1)    removing    the    volume    of   any    commercial 

6  timber  within  any  area  designated  for  interim  protec- 

7  tion   under   this   section   from   any   determination   of 

8  timber  available  for  commercial  harvest;  and 

9  (2)  requiring  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 

10  Land  Management  to  reduce  their  annual  timber  sale 

11  offerings  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  volume  of  commer- 

12  daily  harvestable  timber  determined  before  the  date  of 

13  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have  been  otherwise  available 

14  within  the  designated  imits. 

15  (d)  AoENCT  Manaoebcbnt  Activity;  Findings. — 

16  Before  undertaking  any  action  that  may  result  in  the  cutting 

17  or  removal  of  any  vegetation  or  any  other  alteration  of  any 

18  other  characteristic  of  or  within  any  lands  designated  for  in- 

19  terim  protection  under  this  section,  the  respective  Secretary 

20  shall  make  a  finding  that  the  proposed  action  does  not  violate 

21  this  Act.  Each  such  finding  shall  be  accompanied  by  reasona- 

22  ble  supporting  scientific  evidence  and  shall  be  published  in 

23  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  an  adequate 

24  period  for  public  comment  before  the  action  is  undertaken. 

25  No  such  action  may  be  commenced  before  the  end  of  the  60- 
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1  day  period  beginning  on  the  day  that  public  notice  regarding 

2  such  action  is  issued. 

3  (e)  Release. — Upon  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  the 

4  Congress  which  designates,  on  a  forest  by  forest  or  district  by 

5  district  basis,  detailed  boundaries  of  tracts  of  ancient  forest  or 

6  associated  ancient  forest  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tracts 

7  permanently  designated  under  section  5  of  this  Act,  this  sec- 

8  tion  shall  no  longer  apply  to  any  lands  of  that  forest  or  dis- 

9  trict  not  so  designated.  Those  lands  not  so  designated  as 

10  units  of  the  system  thereafter  shall  be  managed  in  accordance 

11  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Forest  and  Rangeland 

12  Renewable  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974,  the  National 

13  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  Federal  Land  Policy 

14  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

15  Control  Act,  and  all  other  applicable  laws  and  treaties. 

16  SEC.  7.  PERPETUATION  OF  ANCIENT  FOREST  SYSTEM;  STUDY. 

17  (a)  Need  fob  Study. — The  Congress  finds  that  the  an- 

18  cient  forest,  and  its  associated  wildlife  and  plant  life,  depends 

19  greatly  for  its  survival  upon  surrounding  or  connecting  forest 

20  for  the  purpose  of  providing  corridors  for  dispersal,  migration, 

21  mixing  of  populations  to  ensure  retention  of  genetic  diversity, 

22  reproduction,  cover,  water  quality,  and  survival  of  fish  and 

23  wildlife  species.  Such  surrounding  or  connecting  forest  must 

24  be  sufficient  in  size,  location,  and  configuration  to  protect  or 
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1  restore  the  ancient  forest  from  the  effects  of  logging,  wind- 

2  throw,  fire,  or  other  manmade  or  natural  event. 

3  (b)  Policy. — The  Congress,  therefore,  declares  that,  it 

4  being  the  goal  of  this  Act  to  assure  the  existence  and  survival 

5  of  an  enduring  resource  of  ancient  forest  in  perpetuity  for  the 

6  benefit  of  the  American  people,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 

7  States  to  develop  and  utilize  the  best  scientific  information 

8  and  knowledge  for  the  purposes  of  further  study  and  identifi- 

9  cation  of  the  biological  and  ecological  requirements  of  ancient 

10  forest  ecosystems. 

11  (c)  Initial  Investigation. — The  Chairman  of  the 

12  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  in  cooperation  with  ap- 

13  propriate  agencies  and  interested  parties,  shall  convene  a 

14  panel  of  experts  from  universities  and  government  and  pri- 

15  vate  research  and  scientific  organizations  for  the  purpose  oi 

16  initiating,  overseeing,  and  publishing  a  study  to  determine 

17  the  biological  and  physical  requirements  for  the  survival  and 

18  perpetual  existence  of  ancient  forest  ecosystems. 

19  (d)  Rbpobt.— Not  later  than  January  31,  1992,  the 

20  Chairman  oi  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 

21  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  a 

22  report  regarding  such  study,  complete  with  recommendations 

23  and  maps  as  appropriate.  Such  recommendations  shall  in- 

24  elude  (but  not  be  limited  to)  the  exact  extent  and  locution  of 

25  additional  corridors,  buffer  zones,  restoration  areas,  and  other 
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1  aspects  of  associated  forest,  as  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 

2  purposes  of  this  Act. 

3  SEC.  8.  OVERSIGHT  AND  REVIEW. 

4  (a)  Burden  op  Proof. — In  any  action  relating  to  in- 

5  terim  protection  under  section  6,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 

6  on  the  United  States  to  establish  by  clear  and  convincing 

7  evidence  that  the  decisions  and  actions  of  the  Secretary  of 

8  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  consistent 

9  with  this  Act. 

10  (b)  Interim  Protection  Pending  Appeal. — (1)  If 

11  an  appeal  of  a  decision  is  made  to  an  agency  to  enforce  the 

12  interim  protection  requirements  of  section  6  with  respect  to 

13  an  area,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  provide  interim  pro- 

14  tection  to  that  area  in  accordance  with  section  6  until  the 

15  issuance  of  a  final  decision  by  the  agency  regarding  that 

16  appeal. 

17  (2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  final  decision  by  an  agency 

18  upholding  the  decisions  or  actions  of  the  Secretary  con- 

19  cemed,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  interim  protection  to  the 

20  area  concerned  in  accordance  with  section  6  until  after  the 

21  nonprevailing  parties  have  had  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

22  before  the  appropriate  Federal  district  court,  and  thereafter 

23  until  such  time  as  an  appellant  has  had  an  opportunity  for 

24  appellate  review  of  that  district  court  decision. 

O 
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lOln  CONOfiBSS 

2dSB88ION 


H.  R.  4909 


To  Miuie  ttabOity  of  comimmitiflt  dependent  on  oa^uts  of  timber  and  other 
ratourees  from  national  forests  and  publio  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Mat  28, 1990 
Mr.  ROBBBT  F.  SiOTH  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dbnnt  Smith)  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill;  whieh  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Oommittees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  assure  stability  of  communities  dependent  on  outputs  of 
timber  and  other  resources  from  national  forests  and  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SBCnON  1.  SHORTTITLB. 

4  This  Act  may  be  known  as  the  "Community  Stability 

5  Act  of  1990". 

6  SEC  2.  DEFINinONa 

7  As  used  in  this  Act: 

8  .  (1)  The  term  "resource-dependent'^  when  used  in 

9  conjunction  with  '"community",  means  a  community 
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1  whose    economy,    in   terms   of   private    employment, 

2  public  revenues  and  other  relevant  factors,  is  substan- 

3  tially  dependent  on  outputs  or  resources  of  a  national 

4  forest  or  unit  of  public  lands,  or  combination  of  such 

5  forests  or  units. 

6  (2)  The  term  "commimity",  when  used  in  con- 

7  junction  with   "resource-dependent",   means   a   local 

8  governmental  imit  of  general  jurisdiction  that  is  recog- 

9  nized  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  located. 

10  (3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 

11  Agriculture  with  regard  to  national  forest  lands  and 

12  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  regard  to  public 

13  lands  under  his  jurisdiction. 

14  SEC.3.P0UCY. 

15  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  national  forests  and 

16  public  lands  of  the  United  States  be  managed  and  utilized  in 

17  such  a  manner  as  to  not — 

18  (1)  create  instability  in  the  resource-dependent 

19  commimities  associated  with  each  particular  national 

20  forest  or  imit  of  public  land;  or 

21  (2)  create  barriers  to  access  to  any  area  of  the  na- 

22  tional  forests  or  public  lands  by  persons  who  are  dis- 

23  abled  or  limited  in  personal  mobility  by  reason  of  age. 
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1  SEC.  4.  PLANNING. 

2  The  Secretaries  shall  aJBSure  that  m  order  to  achieve  the 

3  policy  of  section  3,  planmng  required  by  law  for  each  national 

4  forest  and  unit  of  public  land  under  their  respective  jurisdic- 

5  tions  shall  satisfy  the  foBowing  additional  requirements: 

6  (1)  A  community  assessment  for  each  affected  re- 

7  source-dependent  community  shall  be  prepared  and 

8  published  prior  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of 

9  draft  alternative  plans  (including  plan  amendments  or 

10  plan  revisions)  for  the  particular  national  forest  or  unit 

11  of  public  land.  This  community  assessment  shall  docu- 

12  ment  and  analyze  the  nature  and  extent  of  community 

13  dependence  on  the  national  forest  or  unit  of  public  land 

14  in  terms  of — 

15  (A)    available    and    achieved    outputs    for 

16  timber,  mining,  livestock,  motorized  and  non-mo- 

17  torized  recreation,  and  other  commimity-related 

18  uses; 

19  (B)  community  and  market  demands  and  ca- 

20  pabilities; 

21  (C)  employment; 

22  (D)  local  government  receipts;  and 

23  (E)  other  relevant  economic,  social  and  envi- 

24  ronmental  factors. 

25  Such  a  commimity  assessment  shall  cover  at  least  the 

26  previous  10  years  and  the  present. 
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1  (2)  After  completion  of  the  community  assess- 

2  ments  and  prior  to  the  publication  of  draft  alternative 
8  plans,  there  shall  be  established  for  eadi  national  forest 

4  or  unit  of  public  land  a  minimum  management  require- 

5  ment  for  timber,  mining,  fivestock,  motoriied  aiid  non^ 

6  motorixed  recreation,  and  other  community-related  out- 

7  puts  sufficient  to  assure  successful  achievement  of  the 

8  policy  established  in  section  3  throughout  the  maad- 

9  mum  period  that  the  pending  plan  will  be  in  effect. 

10  (3)  The  justification  for  the  selection  of  a  preferred  draft 

11  alternative  and  of  a  final  plan  must  include  analysis  of  the 

12  impacts  on  community  stability  in  light  of  the  policy  of  sec- 

13  tion  3  and  the  relevant  community  assessments. 

14  (4)  When  any  plan  reduces  a  commodity  output  more 

15  than  4  percent  below  the  average  output  of  the  5  years  pre^ 

16  ceding  the  year  in  which  the  plan  is  adopted,  the  Secretaiy 

17  shall  defer  fuU  implementation  of  that  output  reduction  for  a 

18  sufficient  time  so  that  the  reduction  in  output  under  the  plan 

19  in  comparison  to  the  average  output  of  the  5  years  preceding 

20  the  year  in  which  the  plan  is  adopted  is  no  greater  than  4 

21  percent  per  year. 

22  SEC  5.  REPOBTS. 

23  (a)  Annual  Report. — The  Secretaries  shall  report  an- 

24  nually  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  steps  they  have  taken 
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1  to  achieve  the  policy  of  section  3  and  their  success  in  achiev- 

2  ing  that  policy. 

3  (b)  Evaluations. — During  the  4th  and  7th  years  m 

4  effect  of  each  final  management  plan  for  a  national  forest  or 

5  unit  of  public  land,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  publish  an 

6  evaluation  of  whether  the  plan  has  achieved  the  policy  of 

7  section  3,  and,  if  it  has  not,  why  it  has  not.  Such  reports  shall 

8  include   such  updatings  of  community  assessments  as  is 

9  appropriate. 

10  SEC  6.  REGULATIONS. 

11  The  Secretaries  shall  promulgate  within  9  months  after 

12  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such  regulations  as  are 

13  necessary  to  implement  this  Act,  including  jointly  developed 

14  regulations  further  defining  "resource-dependent  community" 

15  and  establishing  procedures  for  the  preparation  of  community 

16  assessments. 

17  SEC.  7.  SEVERABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS. 

18  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to 

19  any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 

20  the  remainder  of  this  Act  and  of  the  application  of  such  provi- 

21  sions  to  other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 

22  thereby.  ^ 

23  SEC.  8.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

24  This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1991.  The  provi- 

25  sions  of  section  4  shall  be  implemented  with  the  first  amend- 
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1  ment  or  revirion  of  a  land  use  management  plan  begun  after 

2  January  1, 1991. 

O 
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lOlST  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5094 


To  facilitate  the  implementation  of  national  forest  land  and  resource  management 
plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JuNB  20,  1990 
Mr.  AuCom  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Robebt  F. 
Sioth)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  facilitate  the  implementation  of  national  forest  land  and 
resource  management  plans,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''National  Forest  Plan 

5  Implementation  Act  of  1990". 

6  SEC.  2.  FINDINGS. 

7  The  Congress  finds  as  follows: 

8  (a)  The  National  Forest  Management  Act  was  enacted 

9  in  1976  in  order  to  assure  orderly  and  environmentally  sensi- 
10   tive  planning,  with  substantial  public  involvement,  for  the 
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1  multiple  use  of  national  forest  resources  in  a  stable  and  pre- 

2  dictable  manner. 

3  (b)  Numerous  forest  land  and  resource  management 

4  plans  are  uncompleted  although  the  Act's  deadline  for  plan 

5  completion  was  September  30, 1985. 

6  (c)  Some  completed  land  and  resource  management 

7  plans  in  controversial  areas  have  not  been  successfully  imple- 

8  mented. 

9  (d)  Changes  in  policy  made  outside  the  planning  process 

10  have  resulted  in  the  constructive  amendment  of  completed 

11  land  and  resource  management  plans  without  adherence  to 

12  procedures  for  plan  amendment  required  by  the  Act  and  reg- 

13  ulation. 

14  (e)  The  volimie  oi  administrative  appeals  and  litigation 

15  challenging  the  completion  and  implementation  of  land  and 

16  resource  management  plans  is  far  greater  than  the  Congress 

17  contemplated  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

18  (f)  The  administrative  appeals  and  litigation  have  sub- 

19  stantially  delayed  the  preparation  of  land  and  resource  man- 

20  agement  plans  and  have  frustrated,  and  at  times  paralyzed, 

21  pla^  implementation  and  forest  management  actions. 

22  (g)  On  several  occasions  the  Ccmgress  has  been  com- 

23  polled  to  enact  emergency  provisions  to  alleviate  forest  man- 

24  agement  problems  in  various  national  forests  caused  by  plan 

25  preparation  and  plan  implementation  appeals  and  litigation. 
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1  (h)  Professional  forest  management  decisions  are  better 

2  made  by  forest  professionals,  as  intended  mider  the  Act,  than 

3  through  the  litigation  process. 

4  (i)  Additional  conditions  governing  the  implementation, 

5  amendment  and  revision  of  land  and  resom-ce  management 

6  plans  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  stability  and  certainty  in 

7  national  forest  management  intended  by  the  Act,  and  to 

8  avoid  the  environmental  impacts  and  community  social  and 

9  economic  dislocation  that  result  from  instability  and  uncer- 

10  tainty  in  forest  management. 

11  (j)  The  national  forest  planning  process  has  ignored  the 

12  global  environmental  importance  of  forest  products,  whose 

13  raw  material  is  renewable  and  whose  energy  requirements 

14  for  production  are  less  than  those  of  alternative  materials. 

15  (k)  The  inability  to  implement  national  forest  plans  has 

16  resulted  in  negative  domestic  environmental  impacts.  Failure 

17  of  implementation  has  caused  timber  shortages  and  conse- 

18  quent  higher  prices  for  wood  products.  That,  in  turn,  has 

19  increased  use  of  environmentally  inferior  wood  substitutes 

20  such  as  plastics,  steel  and  aluminum. 

21  TITLE  I— AMENDING  AND  REVISING  PLANS 

22  Sec.  101.  Section  6  of  the  Natioiaal  Forest  Management 

23  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1604),  is  amended  by 

24  adding  a  new  paragraph  (e)(3)  as  follows:  | 
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1  "(3)  maintain  to  the  nia,xiniiini  extent  feasible  the 

2  stability  of  any  community   economically   dependent 

3  upon  a  unit  of  the  National  Forest  System,  and  shall 

4  prepare  in  the  course  of  any  forest  plan  amendment  or 

5  revision  undertaken  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

6  paragraph  an  analysis  for  each  such  community  that — 

7  "(i)  examines  the  impacts  of  planning  alter- 

8  natives    on    the    community,    its    revenues    and 

9  budget,  the  level  and  quality  of  its  public  services, 

10  the  employment  and  income  of  its  residents,  and 

11  its  social  conditions; 

12  "(ii)  explains  how  resource  allocations  for  the 

13  planning  alternatives  would  comport  with  or  differ 

14  from  historical  community  expectations;  and 

15  "(iii)  describes  how  those  impacts  were  con- 

16  sidered  in  selecting  a  preferred  alternative. 

17  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  'community'  means  a  county,  bor- 

18  ough,  incorporated  or  imincorporated  town  or  village,  town- 

19  ship,  or  other  local  government  unit  of  general  jurisdiction  or 

20  powers  recognized  by  the  state  in  which  it  is  located.  The 

21  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 

22  and  Labor,  shall  define  by  regulation  the  term  'community 

23  economically  dependent  upon  a  unit  of  the  National  Forest 

24  System'  as  used  in  this  paragraph.". 
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1  Sec.  102.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

2  Act  of  19V6,  ss  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 
8  renumbering  paragraph  (fK5)  as  (fK6)  and  inserting  a  new 

4  paragraph  (fK5)  as  follows: 

5  "(5)    no    longer   have    force    and   effect   unless 

6  amended  within  three  years  of  the  effective  date  of  any 

7  significant  amendment  to  regional  guidance,  as  defined 

8  in  subsection  (gXS)  of  this  Act,  to  conform  with  that 

9  amendment.  Any  regional  guidance  amendment  directly 

10  or  indirectly  reducing  an  annual  commodity  output 

11  under  a  plan  by  more  than  one  per  centum  in  compari- 

12  son  to  the  average  output  of  the  commodity  from  the 

13  forest  for  the  five  fiscal  years  preceding  the  year  in 

14  which  the  amendment  is  adopted  shall  be  considered 

15  significant  under  this  subsection;". 

16  Sec.  103.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

17  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1604),  is  amended  by 

18  adding  a  new  paragraph  (fK7)  as  follows: 

19  "(7)  be  subject  to  the  following  additional  provi- 

20  sions  concerning  amendment  and  revision: 

21  ''(A)  Any  change  in  a  plan  that  is  required 

22  by  a  court  order  or  designation  of  a  threatened  or 

23  endangered  species  or  other  action  under  the  En- 

24  dangered  Species  Act,  or  that  is  directly  or  indi- 

25  rectly  proposed  by  means  of  an  allegation  of  new 
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1  infonnation;  shall  be  made  only  pursuant  to  para- 

2  graph  (4)  or  (6)  (rf  this  subsection. 

3  "(B)  When  a  ^an  amendment  or  revision 

4  process  is  initiated  pursuant  to  paragnq^  (A),  the 

5  Secretary  shall  consider  and  discuss  in  decision 

6  and  environmental  anafysis  documentation  other 

7  land  use  or  management  changes  that,  in  combi- 

8  nation  with  the  required  change,  would  be  appro- 

9  priate  to  maintain  overall  plan  balance  and  meet 

10  other  plan  goals  and  outputs/'. 

11  Sbo.  104.  Section  6  of  tiie  National  Forest  Management 

12  Act  of  1976,  ss  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

13  adding  a  new  paragraph  (gK4)  as  follows: 

14  ''(4)  specifying  that  in  the  presentation  of  altema- 

15  tive  plans  for  each  forest,  the  Secretary  shaU  analyze 

16  the  fully  allocated  cost  including  foregone  revenues, 

17  expressed  as  a  user  fee  or  cost-per-beneficiary,  of  each 

18  noncommodity  output  proposed  by  each  alternative.". 

19  Sbo.  105.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

20  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

21  adding  a  new  paragraph  (g)(5)  as  follows: 

22  ''(5)  providing  procedures  for  the  adoption  of,  and 

23  specifying  the  role,  if  any,  of  regional  guidance  and 

24  minimum  management  requirements  in  the  planning 
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1  process,  including  the  following  definitions  and  require- 

2  ments: 

S  ''(A)  'Begional  guidance'  is  any  regional  di- 

4  rective  that  provides  standards  and  guidelines  for 

5  addressing  major  issues  and  management  concerns 

6  at  the  Forest  Service  regional  level  to  facilitate 

7  forest  planning.  The  issuance  of  regional  guidance 

8  is  discretionary. 

9  ''(B)  A  'minimum  management  requirement' 

10  is  any  directive  adopted  at  the  regional  or  forest 

11  level  that  guides  the  development,  analysis,  ap- 

12  proval,  implementation,  monitoring  or  evaluation 

13  of  land  and  resource  management  plans.  The  issu- 

14  ance  of  minimiim   management  requirements  is 

15  discretionary  except  where  required  by  this  Act. 

16  "(C)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  public 

17  participation  comparable  to  that  required  by  sub- 

18  section  (d)  of  this  section  in  the  development  by 

19  any  regional  guidance  or  minimum .  management 

20  requirement. 

21  "(D)  A  minimum  management  to  achieve  a 

22  level  of  timber  sales  based  on  goals  developed 

23  pursuant  to  Section  4  of  this  Act  (16  U.S.C. 

24  1602)  shall  be  established  for  each  unit  of  the  Na- 

25  tional  Forest  System.". 
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1  Sbc.  106.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

2  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

3  inserting  ''(1)''  at  the  start  of  the  first  paragraph  following 

4  the  title  of  subsection  (i)  and  adding  to  subsection  G)  a  new 

5  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

6  "(2)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  in  writing  as  a  part  of 

7  the  decision  on  each  implementing  action  that  such  decision 

8  does  not  preclude  achieving  plan  outputs.  The  Secretary  shall 

9  regularly  monitor  forest  management  and  forest  outputs  to 

10  ensure  that  a  plan  is  not  constructively  changed  through  a 

11  pattern  of  implementing  actions  or  failures  to  take  imple- 

12  menting  action  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  plan.  If  the  Sec- 

13  retary  finds  the  plan  has  so  changed,  he  shall  direct  that 

14  corrective  implementing  actions  be  undertaken  to  restore 

15  plan  consistency  or  that  the  plan  be  amended.". 

16  Sbo.  107.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

17  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

18  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (j)  to  a  colon  and 

19  adding  the  following:  ^^Prcviied,  That  to  maintain  the  stabili- 

20  ty  of  communities  economically  dependent  on  a  national 

21  forest,  the  Secretary  shall  delay  through  annual  phase-in  the 

22  full  implementation  of  any  portion  of  a  plan,  plan  amendment 

23  or  plan  revision  as  may  be  required  to  assure  that  no  reduc- 

24  tion  in  any  commodity  output  under  the  plan,  plan  amend- 

25  ment  or  plan  revision  is  greltter  than  two  and  one-half  per 
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1  centum  per  year  in  comparison  to  the  average  output  of  the 

2  commodity  from  the  forest  for  the  five  fiscal  years  preceding 
8  the  year  in  which  the  plan,  plan  amendment  or  plan  revision 

4  is  adopted  (as  measured  by  volume  offered  for  lease  or 

5  sale).". 

6  TITLE  n— STATUS  OF  PLANS 

7  Sec.  201.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

8  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

9  inserting  "(1)"  at  the  start  of  the  first  paragraph  following 

10  the  title  of  subsection  (c)  and  adding  to  subsection  (c)  a  new 

11  paragraph  (2)  as  follows: 

12  "(2)  When  a  unit  of  the  National  Forest  System  is  sub- 

13  ject  to  a  land  and  resource  management  plan  developed  in 

14  accordance  with  this  Act,  such  unit  shall  be  managed  under 

15  the  most  recent  finally  adopted  initial,  amended  or  revised 

16  version  of  that  plan.  If  at  any  time  a  finally  adopted  version 

17  of  a  plan  or  portion  thereof  is  enjoined  by  court  order  from 

18  operation  or  ceases  to  have  force  and  effect  under  subsection 

19  (f)(5)  of  this  Act,  the  management  of  the  unit  shall  continue 

20  under  the  immediately  previous  final  version  of  that  plan  or 

21  relevant  portion  thereof,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  chal- 

22  lenge  or  injunction  except  as  provided  in  this  section.". 
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1  TTTLB  m— niPLBMENTATION  OF  PLANS 

2  Sec.  SOI.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

3  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

4  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (n)  as  follows: 

5  "(n)  Adbonistsativb  Appeals  and  Petitions. — (1) 

6  Administratiye  appeal  of  a  land  and  resource  management 

7  plan,  regional  guidance  or  other  document  adopted  by  the 

8  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  or  of  an  implementing 

9  action  under  a  land  and  resource  management  plan,  shall  be 

10  in  accordance  with  rules  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  and 

11  with  the  following  additional  provisions.  Standing  to  appeal 

12  such  a  plan,  guidance  or  document  shall  be  available  only  to 

13  persons  who  have  submitted  written  or  oral  comment  in  the 

14  Secretary's  initial  preparation,  amendment  or  revision  of  the 

15  plan,  guidance  or  document  being  appealed. 

16  ''(2KA)  If  a  person  believes,  based  on  new  infmtnation, 

17  that  a  land  and  resource  management  plan  must  be  amended 

18  or  revised,  the  person  shall  petition  to  the  Secretary  for  such 

19  amendment,  revision  or  change.  Petitions  shall  be  filed  in  ac- 

20  cordance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  Secretary.  The 

21  Secretary  may  provide  for  further  administrative  review  of 

22  the  initial  decision  on  the  petition. 

23  ''(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'new  information' 

24  means  information  related  to  the  plan  or  to  an  implementing 

25  action  under  the  plan  that  was  not  known  to  and  considered 
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1  by  the  Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan,  plan  amend- 

2  ment,  or  plan  revision. 

3  ''(3)  No  administrative  stay  pending  appeal  or  petition 

4  filed  under  this  subsection  shall  extend  beyond,  or  be  imposed 

5  after,  the  regulatory  deadline  for  a  final  decision  on  the 

6  appeal  or  the  petition  notwithstanding  whether  such  final  de- 

7  cision  has  been  issued. 

8  ''(4)  Failure  by  the  Secretary  to  issue  a  final  decision  on 

9  appeal  or  petition  by  the  prescribed  regulatory  deadline,  not 

10  including  any  extensions  thereto  that  may  be  granted  by  the 

11  Secretary,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  denial  of  the  appeal  or 

12  petition  for  purposes  of  this  section.". 

13  Sbc.  302.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

14  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

15  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (o)  as  follows: 

16  "(o)  Judicial  Review  of  Land  and  Resoubce 

17  Management  Plans. — (1)  Suits  to  challenge  a  land  and 

18  resource  management  plan,  or  an  amendment  or  revision 

19  thereto,  adopted  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section,  or 

20  a  decision  by  the  Secretary  not  to  amend  or  revise  such  a 

21  plan,  shall  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 

22  the  circuit  in  which  the  national  forest  which  is  the  subject  of 

23  the  plan  is  located.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear 

24  and  determine  any  suit  brought  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 

25  tion,  subject  to  the  terms  and  restrictions  of  this  subsection. 
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1  Standing  to  obtain  review  shall  be  available  only  to  persons 

2  who  have — 

3  ''(A)  submitted  written  or  oral  oonunent  as  pro- 

4  vided  by  this  Act  in  the  Secretary's  initial  preparation, 

5  amendment  or  revision  (rf  the  jrian;  and 

6  "(B)  exhausted  their  administrative  remedies. 

7  "(2)  Any  suit  must  be  filed  not  more  than  90  days  after 

8  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  the  relevant  administra- 

9  tive  appeal  of  the  plan.  The  plan  or  any  portion  thereof,  as 

10  finally  adopted,  shall  not  thereafter  be  reviewable  as  a  part  of 

1 1  any  other  action  under  this  Act  or  any  other  law. 

12  "(3)  A  suit  under  this  subsection  shall  not  allege  or  rely 

13  upon  new  information  as  defined  in  subsection  (nK2)(B)  of  this 

14  Act  unless  the  party  has  petitioned  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 

15  subsection  (nK2KA)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  has  denied  the 

16  petition,  and  the  party  has  exhausted  any  administrative 

17  appeal  rights  concerning  that  denial. 

18  "(4)  The  record  upon  review  shall  be  limited  to  the  ad- 

19  mimstrative  record  compiled  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and 

20  to   such  additional   written   evidence   as   the   court  shall 

21  permit.". 

22  Sec.  303.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

23  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

24  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (p)  as  follows: 
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1  "(p)  Judicial  Rbview  op  Documents  Establish- 

2  mo  Policies  Ibipacting  on  Forest  Plans. — (1)  Issu- 

3  ance  of  (i)  regional  guidance  or  other  document  that  estab- 

4  lishes  minimum  management  requirements  in  the  forests 

5  within  a  Forest  Service  region,  or  (ii)  a  minimum  manage- 

6  ment  requirement  for  a  particular  forest,  shall  be  considered  a 

7  final  agency  action.  Suits  to  challenge  such  guidance,  docu- 

8  ment  or  requirement  shall  be  filed  in  the  United  States  court 

9  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  national  forest  which  is 

10  the  subject  of  the  plan  is  located.  Such  court  shall  have  juris- 

11  diction  to  hear  and  determine  any  suit  brought  as  provided  in 

12  this  subsection,  subject  to  the  terms  and  restrictions  of  this 

13  subsection.  Standing  to  obtain  review  shall  be  available  only 

14  to  persons  who  have — 

15  "(A)  submitted  written  or  oral  comment  as  pro- 

16  vided  by  this  Act  in  the  Secretary's  initial  preparation, 

17  amendment  or  revision  of  the  guidance,  document  or 

18  requirement  if  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 

19  ment  was  provided,  and 

20  ''(B)  exhausted  then*  administrative  remedies. 

21  "(2)  Any  suit  must  be  filed  not  more  than  60  days  after 

22  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  any  administrative 

23  appeal  of  the  guidance,  document  or  requirement.  The  guid- 

24  ance,  document  or  requirement,  or  any  portion  thereof,  as 

25  finally  adopted  shall  not  thereafter  be  reviewable  as  a  part  of 
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1  any  other  action  under  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law 

2  or  regulation  in  existence  at  the  conclusion  of  such  60-day 

3  period. 

4  ''(3)  The  record  upon  review  shall  he  limited  to  the  ad- 

5  ministrative  record  compiled  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and 

6  to   such   additional   written   evidence   as   the   court   shall 

7  permit.". 

8  Sec.  304.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

9  Act  of  1976,  ss  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1604),  is  amended  by 

10  adding  at  the  end  thereof  of  a  new  subsection  (q)  as  follows: 

11  "(q)  Judicial  Review  op  Action  bfPLEMENTiNG  a 

12  Land  and  Resoubce  Management  Plan. — (1)  Suits  to 

13  challenge  an  action  implementing  a  land  and  resource  man- 

14  gement  plan  adopted,  amended  or  revised  by  the  Secretary 

15  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  filed  in  the  United  States 

16  district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the  implementing  action 

17  will  occur.  Such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 

18  termine  any  suit  brought  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  sub- 

19  ject  to  the  terms  and  restrictions  of  this  subsection.  Standing 

20  to  obtain  review  shall  be  available  only  to  persons  who 

21  have— 

22  "(A)  submitted  written  or  oral  comment  in  the 

23  Secretary's  development  of  the  challenged  implement- 

24  ing  action  if  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  comment 

25  was  provided,  and 
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1  "(B)  exhausted  their  admimstratiye  remedies. 

2  ''(2)  Any  suit  must  he  filed  not  more  than  30  days  after 

3  the  final  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  any  administratiye 

4  appeal  of  the  action. 

5  ''(3)  A  suit  under  this  subsection  shall  not  allege  or  rely 

6  upon  new  information  as  defined  in  subsection  (nK3)(B)  of  this 

7  Act. 

8  "(4)  The  record  upon  review  shall  be  limited  to  the  ad- 

9  mimstratiye  record  compiled  in  accordance  with  this  Act,  and 

10  to  such  additional  written  evidence  as  the  court  shall  permit. 

11  ''(5)  Any  action  found  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the 

12  plan  it  implements  is  valid.". 

13  Sec.  305.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

14  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

15  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (r)  as  follows: 

16  "(r)  Dbadlinbs  and  Pbogbdubbs. —  (1)  No  restrain- 

17  ing  order,  preliminary  injunction  or  injunction  pending  appeal 

18  shall  be  issued  by  any  court  of  the  United  States  with  respect 

19  to  a  land  and  resource  management  plan,  regional  guidance 

20  or  other  document  that  establishes  minimum  management  re- 

21  quirements,  or  implementing  action  that  is  the  subject  of  sub- 

22  section  (o),  (p)  or  (q)  respectively. 

23  ''(2)  The  affected  agency  shall  take  no  irreversible 

24  action  to  implement  a  decision  being  challenged  under  this 

25  section  for  the  number  of  days  specified  below  aifter  the  date 
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1  of  filing  of  a  suit  to  challenge,  or  of  filing  a  notice  to  appeal 

2  or  writ  of  certiorari  following  the  decision  on  a  suit  to  chal- 

3  lenge: 

4  ''(A)  A  land  and  resource  management  plan  that 

5  is  the  subject  of  subsection  (o),  180  days. 

6  "(B)  Begional  guidance  or  other  document  that  is 

7  the  subject  of  subsection  (p),  120  days. 

8  "(0)  An  implementmg  action  that  is  the  subject  of 

9  subsection  (q),  60  days:  Provided,  however,  That  the 

10  period  shall  be  30  days  in  the  case  of  an  action  to  offer 

11  or  award  salvage  timber  or  in  the  case  of  such  other 

12  action  that  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  an 

13  emergency  action. 

14  ''(3)  A  suit  governed  by  this  section  or  any  appeal  of  the 

15  decision  on  such  suit  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  the 

16  earliest  possible  date  and  shall  take  precedence  over  all  other 

17  matters  pending  on  the  docket  of  the  court  at  that  time 

18  except  for  criminal  cases. 

19  ''(4)  The  court  shall  render  its  final  decision  relative  to 

20  any  suit  governed  by  this  section  or  appeal  of  decision  on 

21  such  suit  within  the  number  of  days  specified  in  paragraph 

22  (3)(A-C)  from  the  date  such  suit  or  appeal  is  filed,  unless  the 

23  court  determines  that  a  longer  period  of  time  is  required  to 

24  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Constitution.". 
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1  Sbc.  306.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

2  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

3  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (s)  as  follows: 

4  "(s)    TiBBiNO    OF   Envibonicbntal   Dooumbnta- 

5  TiON. — (1)    Where    documentation    pursuant    to    section 

6  102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 

7  is  required  on  an  action  implementing  a  land  and  resource 

8  management  plan,  such  documentation  shaU  be  tiered  to  the 

9  final  environmental  impact  statement,  as  amended  or  supple- 

10  mented,  on  the  ^an.  The  documentation  on  the  action  shall 

11  incorporate  by  reference  the  relevant  analysis  of  the  final  en- 

12  vironmental  impact  statement,  mduding  cumulative  impact 

13  analysis,  and  shall  focus  on  any  site-specific  or  project-specif- 

14  ic  environmental  consequences  which  are  required  to  be  ana- 

15  lyzed  and  have  not  been  analyzed,  or  which  are  substantially 

16  different  from  or  greater  than  the  general  environmental  con- 

17  sequences  which  have  been  analyzed  in  the  final  environmen- 

18  tal  impact  statement. 

19  ''(2)  An  environmental  assessment,  as  defined  by  the 

20  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  shall  be  the  most  compre- 

21  hensive  level  of  environmental  documentation  required  for  an 

22  action  implementing  a  plan  except  when  the  Secretary,  in  his 

23  discretion,  determines  that  the  nature  or  scope  of  potential 

24  environmental  consequences  of  an  implementing  action  is 

25  substantially  different  from  or  greater  than  the  nature  or 
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1  scope  of  the  consequences  considered  in  the  final  environmen- 

2  tal  impact  statement  for  the  plan/'. 

3^  Sec.  307.  Section  6  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

4  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.O.  1604),  is  amended  by 

5  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (t)  as  follows: 

6  ''(t)   ACHIEVBMENT   OF  ALLOWABLE    SaLB    QuANTI- 

7  TT. — (1)  Where  a  particular  land  area  is  identified  in  a  land 

8  and  resource  management  plan  as  contributing  to  the  allow- 

9  able  sale  quantity  of  timber,  no  management  action  shall  pre- 

10  elude  the  achievement,  on  a  decadal  basis,  of  the  allowable 

11  sale  quantity  designated  for  that  particular  area. 

12  ''(2)  The  Secretary  shall  offer,  on  a  decadal  basis,  the 

13  full  allowable  sale  quantity  of  timber  specified  in  each  land 

14  and  resource  management  plan.  Not  less  than  30  per  centum 

15  of  the  decadal  annual  sale  quantity  shall  be  awarded  in  any 

16  three  consecutive  years.". 

17  Sec.  308.  Section  8  of  the  National  Forest  Management 

18  Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1606),  is  amended  by 

19  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 

20  (b):  ''Commencing  with  the  fiscal  budget  for  the  year  ending 

21  September  80, 1992,  such  requests  shall  include  as  an  appen- 

22  dix  to  the  budget  a  statement  of  what  funds  would  be  re- 

23  quired  to  achieve  100  per  centum  of  annual  outputs  specified 

24  for  each  forest  in  its  respective  land  and  resource  manage- 

25  mentplan.". 

O 
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lOlm  OONOBBSS 


H.R.5116 


flf  MM  NoftlMni  Spoltsd  Owl«  tM  for  ooMf 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Jumb21,  1990 
Ifr.  DbFaoo  (for  Idmaelf,  lliri.  Um80bij>,  Ut.  Swift,  Mr.  Mobbison  of  Wuh- 
iogtMi,  Ifr.  Boaoo,  and  Ifr.  Wtdsn)  introduced  the  fonowing  bOl;  wbkk 
was  nierred  jointly  to  the  Committeet  on  Agiioulture,  Interior  and  Insular 
Affiurs,  and  Merdiant  Marine  and  Firiieries 


A  BILL 

To  require  the  development  and  consideratioii  of  alternatives  for 
the  conservation  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  eruMcted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representor 

2  tivee  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  FINDINGS. 

4  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

5  (1)  the  Forest  Service  intends  to  implement  solely 

6  the   recommendations   of  the   Interagency   Scientific 

7  Committee  to  Address  the  Conservation  of  the  North- 

8  em  Spotted  Owl,  dated  May  1990  (hereafter  in  this 

9  Act  referred  to  as  the  'ISC  report")^  as  an  interim 
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1  maiiftgaDeiit  jian  to  profteei  Ae  Ncnrtfaem  Spotted  Owl 

2  and  Its  halntat; 

3  (2)  the  Forest  Service  and  Uie  Bureau  of  Land 

4  Management  estbnate  that  full  and  inunediate  imple- 

5  mentation  of  such  recommendations  would  cause  a  de- 

6  crease  in  public  timber  sale  levels  in  Oregon,  Washing- 

7  ton,  and  Northern  California  of  more  than  2  billion 

8  board  feet; 

9  (3)  such  large  and  immediate  reductions  in  the 

10  public  timber  sale  levels  would  cause  considerable  eco- 

11  nomic  dislocation  throughout  the  region,  especially  in 

12  areas  of  high  dependence  upon  the  public  timber  re- 

13  source;  and 

14  (4)  through  extensive  testimony  given  before  the 

15  committees  of  jurisdiction,  the  Congress  believes  that 

16  altemative  management  regimes  exist  that  could  ac- 

17  commodate  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  Northern 

18  lotted  Owl,  protect  ecologically  significant  old  growth 

19  forests,  and  aclneve  higher  levels  of  timber  harvest. 

20  SBC.  2.  ALTERNATIVE  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  PLANS  WITH 

21  RESPECT  TO  THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL. 

22  (a)  Pbbpabation  by  Segbbtabebs  of  Aobicultubb 

23  AND  iNTKtiOB. — (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting 

24  through  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Secretary  of 

25  the  Interior,  acting  through  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
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1  Land  Management,  shall,  with  respect  to  lands  under  their 

2  respective  jurisdictions  and  in  consultation  with  each  other 

3  and  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  WQdlife  Serv- 

4  ice,  prepare  plans  for  timber  sales  on  lands  containing  popu- 

5  lations  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.  Such  plans  shall  at- 

6  tempt  to  achieve  timber  sale  levels  greater  than  those  avail- 

7  able  under  a  strict  application  of  the  ISC  report. 

8  (2)  To  the  extent  practical,  the  plans  prepared  under 

9  paragraph  (1)  shall  contain  prudent  alternatives  for  comply- 

10  ing  with  the  criteria  for  the  conservation  of  the  Northern 

11  Spotted  Owl  as  a  threatened  species  under  the  Endangered 

12  Species  Act  of  1973  in  a  manner  that  minimizes  the  disrup- 

13  tion  of  employment  in  public  timber-dependent  communities. 

14  Such  alternatives  shall  seek  to  diminish  the  impact  of  man- 

15  agement  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  by — 

16  (A)  distributing  the  reduction  of  public  timber  har- 

17  vest  levels  throughout  the  region  in  a  manner  that 

18  minimizes  employment  loss  in  public  timber-dependent 

19  communities; 

20  (B)  applying  alternative  forest  management  prac- 

21  tices  which  incorporate  reduction  of  fragmentation  of 

22  ecologically  significant  old  growth  forests,  relaxed  dis- 

23  persion  constraints,  and  maintenance  of  diverse  forest 

24  canopy  structures  so  that,  to  the  extent  practical,  op- 

25  portunities  for  additional  timber  sale  levels  can  be  iden- 
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1  tified  m  anm  lliat  wooU  oliierww  be 

2  ant  to  Ike  reeommeiidatione  of  Ike  ISC  r^ort  or  ioraft 

3  pbitt  prepared  pamuuiit  to  Ike  Forest  and  Baogdaiid 

4  BowwaUe  Besourees  Flamnog  Act  of  1974,  indiidny 

5  sobetitotioo  of  otkerwiae  iiureaeived  old  givwtk  forest 

6  areas  for  forests  indnded  in  Ike  habitat 

7  areas  identified  by  Ike  ISC  report;  and 

8  (O  proposiiig  incremental  reductions  in 

9  tfanber  sale  levels  to  those  lords  identffied  by  Ike 

10  agendes  to  meet  the  guidelines  estahKrfied  in  response 

11  to  the  listing  of  the  Ncnrthem  Spotted  Owl  as  a  Ihreat- 

12  ened  or  ^idangered  species  under  the  Endangered  Spe- 

13  cies  Act  of  1973. 

14  (3)  The  Secretaries  shaD  identify  anj  additicmal  ezpendi- 

15  tures  and  increases  in  agency  empknyee  levels  needed  to  ac- 

16  cmn^sh  eadi  ahemative  submitted. 

17  (4)  The  plans  prepared  under  this  subsecticm  shaD  be 

18  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 

19  Wildlife  Service  not  later  than  January  1, 1991. 

20  (5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaD  invite  proposals 

21  of  ahemative  plans  from  interested  parties  or  graapB  to  be 

22  submitted  no  later  than  Januaiy  1, 1991. 

23  (b)  C!oN8n>ssATiON  BY  Unitbd  Statbs  Fish  and 

24  WiLDiiFB  Sbsvicb. — (1)  The  plans  submitted  to  the  Direc- 

25  tCMT  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  under  sub- 
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1  Bection  (a)  ahaD  be  omridored  in  accordance  with  the  consul- 

2  tation  requirementa  of  section  7  of  Ae  Endangered  Speciea 
8  Act  of  1973. 

4  (2)  1%e  Director  BhaD  pnmq^tly  provide  the  Secretary  of 

5  Agricoltiffe  and  the  Secretary  of  Ae  Interior  with  a  written 

6  statement  that  sets  forth  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  and  a 

7  siunmary  of  the  information  on  which  the  opinion  is  based, 

8  regarding  each  of  the  alternatives  contained  within  sudi 

9  plans  and  how  each  alternative  would  affect  the  Northern 

10  Spotted  Owl  or  its  habitat. 

11  (3)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a  specific  alternative, 

12  or  modification  of  an  alternative,  would  be  effective  in  meet- 

13  ing  the  Director's  obligations  under  the  Endangered  Species 

14  Act  of  1973  regarding  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  the  Secre- 

15  taiy  concerned  shall  modify  the  regulations  or  directions  for 

16  compliance  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  ac- 

17  cordingly. 

18  (e)  Bulb  of  Constbuction. — ^Nothing  in  this  Act 

19  shall  be  construed  to  alter  the  responsibilities  of  any  agency 

20  or  preclude  any  remedies  available  under  the  Endangered 

21  Species  Act  of  1973. 

22  SBC.  3.  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

28  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  simis  as 

24  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

O 
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lOlST  OONGBESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5295 


To  provide  for  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  an  ancient  forest  reserve  system,  including  lands  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  portions  of  national  forests  established 
by  reservations  from  the  public  domain;  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enhance  economic  stability  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest;  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  18,  1990 
Mr.  Vento  (for  himself,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Milleb  of  California,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mrs.  Bybon,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  EosTBfATES,  Mr.  Dabden,  Mr.  Owens  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  McDebmott,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  provide  for  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  an  ancient  forest  reserve 
system,  including  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  portions  of  national  forests  established  by 
reservations  from  the  public  domain;  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
enhance  economic  stability  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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1  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

2  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Ancient  Forest  Act  of 

3  1990". 

4  SEC  2.  FINDING& 

5  The  Congress  finds  the  foUowing: 

6  (1)  examples  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  are 

7  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  public  lands  administered 

8  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  national  forest 

9  lands; 

10  (2)  the  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  of  Federal 

11  lands  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  of  unique  impor- 

12  tance  to  the  Nation,  and  the  northern  spotted  owl  is  an 

13  indicator  of  the  condition  of  these  ecosystems; 

14  (3)  significant  scientific  evaluation  and  recommen- 

15  dations  for  protecting  and  preserving  the  northern  spot- 

16  ted  owl  are  found  in  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

17  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  Inter- 

18  agency  Scientific  Committee  to  Address  the  Conserva- 

19  tion  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl,  April  1990; 

20  (4)  the  Nation  needs  land  use  policies  which  re- 

21  quire  the  regeneration  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems; 

22  (5)  some  timber  dependent  rural  communities  in 

23  the  Pacific  Northwest  need  economic  assistance  to 

24  become  less  timber  dependent; 

25  (6)  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  help  protect  the 

26  global  environment  by  preserving  biological  diversity, 
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1  slowing  atmospheric  change,  and  providing  a  scientific 

2  benchmark  for  monitoring  the  health  of  the  planet;  and 

3  (7)  the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  requires 

4  a  stable  and  certain  supply  of  timber,  and  timber  prod- 

5  ucts  from  old  growth  forests  on  public  lands  and  na- 

6  tional  forests  currently  play  an  important  role  in  this 

7  economy. 

8  SEC.  3.  PURPOSES. 

9  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

10  (1)  To  provide  for  management  of  certain  Federal 

11  lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 

12  tary  of  Agriculture  to  assure  protection  in  perpetuity  of 

13  a  resource  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  for  the  use, 

14  enjoyment,  and  recreation  of  the  American  people. 

15  (^r^ToLensure  the  viability  and  recovery  of  the 

16  northern  spotted  owl  as  well  as  the  viability  of  other 

17  species  of  plants  and  animals  dependent  on  or  associat- 

18  ed  with  old  growth  forest  ecosystems. 

19  (3)  To  provide  a  stable  suppily  of  timber  from  Fed- 

20  eral  lands  to  help  maintain  the  economy  of  the  North- 

21  west. 

22  (4)  To  provide  assistance  in  promoting  economic 

23  diversification  and  stability  in  rural  communities  im- 

24  pacted  by  a  declining  timber  supply,  including  assist- 

25  ance  to  workeris  displaced  by  this  decline. 
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1  SBC  4.  DEFINITIONS. 

2  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

3  (1)   The   terms   ''Secretaiy"   and   ''Secretaries'' 

4  means  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  lands 

5  mider  tke  administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of 

6  Land  Management  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiffe  in 

7  the  case  of  National  Forest  System  lands. 

8  (2)  The  term   ''Oregon  and  California  Lands" 

9  means  those  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 

10  Management  that  are  identified  by  the  Act  of  August 

11  28,  1987  (48  U.S.O.  11810. 

12  (8)  The  term  "Ancient  Forests"  means  the  Pacific 
18  .         Northwest  Ancient  Forest  Beserve  System  designated 

14  under  section  5(a)  of  this  Act. 

15  (4)  The  term  "Ancient  Forest  Scientific  Commit- 

16  tee"  means  the  committee  established  under  section  9 

17  of  this  Act. 

18  (5)  The  term  "Douglas  Fir  Begion"  means— 

19  (A)  Federal  lands  that  are  included  within 

20  the   following   17   National  Forests   in  Oregon, 

21  Washington  and  Northern  California:  the  Olym- 

22  pic,  Mt.  Baker-Snoqualmie,  Wenatchee,  Okano- 

23  gan,  Oifford  Pinchot,  Mt.  Hood,  Siuslaw,  Willam- 

24  ette,  Deschutes,  Umpqua,  Bogue  Biver,  Siskiyou, 

25  Winema,   Klamath,   Six  Bivers,   Shasta-Trinity, 

26  and  Mendocino;  and 
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1  (B)  Federal  lands  that  are  included  within 

2  the  following  6  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ad- 

3  ministrative    districts    in    Oregon    and    Northern 

4  California:   Salem,   Eugene,   Roseburg,   Medford, 

5  Coos  Bay,  and  Ukiah. 

6  (6)  The  term  "habitat  conservation  areas"  means 

7  those  areas  identified  as  such  in  the  April  1990  rep6rt 

8  of  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee. 

9  (7)  The  term  "Interagency  Scientific  Comjmittee" 

10  means  the  Scientific  Committee  to  Address  the  Conser- 

11  vation  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl. 

12  (8)  The  term  "New  Forestry  Program"  means 

13  those  forestry  techniques  defined  as  the  New  Forestry 

14  Program  by  the  Ancient  Forest  Scientific  Committee 

15  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act. 

16  (9)  The  term  "old  growth  forest  ecosystem"  shall 

17  have  the  meaning  provided  by  the  Ancient  Forest  Sci- 

18  entific  Conrnfiittee  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  Act. 

19  SEC.    5.   PACIFIC   NORTHWEST   ANCIENT   FOREST   RESERVE 

20  SYSTEM. 

21  (a)  Designation  of  Pacific  Northwest  Ancient 

22  Forest  Reserve  System. — Within  3  years  after  the  date 

23  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 

24  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  designate  and  reserve 

25  lands   for   a   Pacific   Northwest   Ancient   Forest   Reserve 
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1  System  consisting  of  Federal  lands  in  the  Douglas  Fir  Region 

2  containing  5,660,000  acres  on  national  forest  lands  and 

3  660,000  acres  on  public  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 

4  Land  Management,  which  may  include  lands  already  desig- 

5  nated,  withdrawn,  or  reserved  for  other  purposes,  including 

6  wilderness.  Designation  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 

7  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of  such  other  prior  designation, 

8  withdrawal,  or  reservation. 

9  (b)  PuBPOSBS. — The  purposes  of  the  Ancient  Forests 

10  are  to  protect  for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  genera- 

11  tions  of  Americans  the  environmental,  aesthetic,  and  recre- 

12  ational  values  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  on  Bureau  of 

13  Land  Management  and  national  forest  lands  in  the  Douglas 

14  Fir  Region  and  to  regenerate  such  ecosystems  where  they 

15  once  occurred  within  the  Ancient  Forest  Reserve  System. 

16  (c)  Cbitbbia. — The  Ancient  Forests  shall  be  designat- 

17  ed  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

18  (1)    The    Ancient    Forests    shall    include    lands 

19  needed  for  the  viability  and  recovery  of  northern  spot- 

20  ted  owl  populations.  The  Secretaries  shall  consider,  as 

21  a  starting  point,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  habitat  con- 

22  servation  areas  recommended  by  the  Literagency  Sci- 

23  entific  Committee. 

24  (2)  The  Ancient  Forests  shall  include  lands  that 

25  are  needed  to  protect  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  and 
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1  plants  and  animals  dependent  on  or  associated  with  old 

2  growth  forest  ecosystems  and  that  are  needed  to  main- 
S  tain  the  biological  diversity  of  old  growth  forest  ecosys- 

4  tems. 

5  (S)  The  Ancient  Forests  shall  include  a  significant 

6  amount  of  low  elevation  old  growth  forest  ecosystems. 

7  (4)  The  Ancient  Forests  shall  be  weU  distributed 

8  geographically  through  the  Douglas  Fir  Region. 

9  (5)  The  Ancient  Forests  may  include  some  lands 

10  that  are  not  currently  old  growth  forest  ecosystems,  if 

11  they  can  be  managed  to  regenerate  old  growth  forest 

12  ecosystems  or  to  provide  connectors  between  remaining 

13  old  growth  forest  ecosystems. 

14  (6)  The  Ancient  Forests  shall  include  no  less  than 

15  the  same  amount  of  acres  of  old  growth  forest  ecosys- 

16  tems  as  are  found  in  the  habitat  conservation  areas  on 

17  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

18  (7)  The  Ancient  Forests  shall  include  at  least  50 

19  percent  of  the  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  as  found 

20  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  the  Douglas 

21  Fir  Region  and  that  are  outside  of  ccmgressionally  des- 

22  ignated  areas,  such  as  wilderness  areas  and  wild  and 

23  scenic  rivers  where  commercial  timber  sales  are  pro- 

24  hibited. 
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1  (8)  The  Secretaries  shall  consider  the  recommen- 

2  dations  of  the  Ancient  Forest  Scientific   Committee 

3  pursuant  to  section  9. 

4  (9)  The  Secretaries  shall  consider  lands  that  mini- 

5  mize  the  impacts  on  Federal  timber  supply,  but  only  if 

6  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Ancient  Forests  and 

7  the  other  criteria  of  this  subsection. 

8  (d)  Revisions  by  Depabtmbnts. — The  Secretaries 

9  may,  as  part  of  their  regular  land  management  planning  proc- 

10  esses,  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Ancient  Forests  only  if 

11  such  revisions  are  consistent  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and 

12  comply  with  each  of  the  following  requirements: 

13  (1)  The  revision  shall  be  preceded  by  public  in- 

14  volvement. 

15  (2)  The  revision  shall  maintain  the  acreage  estab- 

16  Ushed  by  this  section. 

17  (3)  The  revision  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Ancient 

18  Forest  Scientific  Committee,  which  shall  produce  a 

19  report  commenting  on  the  revision  before  the  revision 

20  is  implemented.  The  Ancient  Forest  Scientific  Commit- 

21  tee  may  also  recommend  revisions  on  its  own  initiative 

22  to  the  Secretaries. 

23  (4)   The   proposed   revisions,   together   with   the 

24  report  of  the   Ancient  Forest   Scientific   Conmiittee, 

25  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
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1  Insular  Affairs  and  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

2  sentatives  and  to  the  Conunittees  on  Energy  and  Na- 

3  tional  Resources  and  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  at  least 

4  120  days  before  implementation. 

5  SEC  «.  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ANCIENT 

6  FOREST  RESERVE  SYSTEBL 

7  The  following  shall  apply  to  lands  designated  as  Ancient 

8  Forests: 

9  (1)  No  timber  harvesting  shall  be  allowed  except 

10  for  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  protection  of  old 

11  growth  forest  ecosystems  from  insects  and  disease, 

12  public  safety,  recreation,  and  administration. 

13  (2)  Effective  upon  the  designation  of  the  Ancient 

14  Forests  and  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  Federal 

15  lands  within  the  Ancient  Forests  are  withdrawn  from 

16  disposition  under  the  public  land  laws  and  from  loca- 

17  tion,  entry,  and  patent  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 

18  United  States,  from  the  operation  of  the  mineral  leas- 

19  ing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  from  operation  of  the 

20  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970. 

21  (3)  Except  as  prohibited  or  restricted  by  applica- 

22  ble  law  or  previous  designation  of  lands  as  wilderness 

23  or  otherwise,  roads,  structures,  and  motorized  and  non- 
24  motorized  recreation  and  access  may  be  permitted 
25  within  the  Ancient  Forests  where  compatible  with  the 
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1  protection  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  and  where 

2  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Ancient  Forests  as 

3  specified  in  section  5.  The  Ancient  Forest  Scientific 

4  Committee  shall  review  all  such  proposals  and  make 

5  its  recommendations  to  the  appropriate  Secretary  prior 

6  to  implementation. 

7  (4)  Except  as  prohibited  or  restricted  by  appUca- 

8  ble  law  or  previous  designation  of  lands  as  wilderness 

9  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary  may  permit  hunting,  trap- 

10  ping,  and  fishing  on  lands  and  waters  within  the  An- 

11  cient  Forests  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 

12  and  State  law.  The  Secretary  may  designate  zones 

13  where,  and  estabUsh  periods  when,  such  activities  will 

14  not  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety,  adminis- 

15  tration,  fish  and  wildlife  management  or  public  use  and 

16  enjoyment.    Except   in    emergencies    any   regulations 

17  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be 

18  put  into  effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  appro- 

19  priate  State  agencies  responsible  for  hunting  and  fish- 

20  ing  activities. 

21  (5)  Areas  within  the  Ancient  Forests  not  meeting 

22  the  definition  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems,  as  de- 

23  fined  under  this  Act,  or  damaged  by  fire  or  other  natu- 

24  ral  causes,  shall  be  managed  to  regenerate  old  growth 

25  forest  ecosystems. 
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1  SEC.  7.  OLD  GROWTH  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS  OUTSIDE  AN- 

2  CIENT  FORESTS. 

3  Any  timber  harvest  in  an  area  of  an  old  growth  forest 

4  ecosystem  which  is  outside  of  Ancient  Forests  but  within  the 

5  Douglas  Fir  Region  shall  be  managed  using  the  techniques 

6  described  under  the  New  Forestry  Program.  These  tech- 

7  niques  shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to) — 

8  (1)   managing  for   ecosystems   and  multiple   re- 

9  sources  rather  than  for  individual  resources; 

10  (2)  allowing  for  a  high  level  of  structural  and 

11  compositional  diversity  in  managed  stands;  and 

12  (3)  minimizing  forest  fragmentation. 

13  The  New  Forestry  Program  shall  be  instituted  no  later  than 

14  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

15  SEC.  8.  ANCIENT  FOREST  RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

16  (a)  Establishment  of  Beseabch  Pboobam. — The 

17  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

18  shall,  within  3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 

19  establish  an  Ancient  Forest  Researdi  Program. 

20  (b)  Purposes  of  Pboobam. — The  purposes  of  the  re- 

21  search  program  established  under  this  section  shall  include 

22  (but  not  be  limited  to)  each  of  the  following: 

23  (1)  Basic  research  on  old  growth  forest  ecosys- 

24  tems,  their  processes,  and  species  dependent  on  them. 
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1  (2)  The  development  and  testing  of  ecologically 

2  sensitive  forest  management  practices  at  the  stand  and 

3  landscape  levels. 

4  (3)  Analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  impacts  of  these 

5  practices. 

6  (4)  The  integration  of  recreational,  aesthetic,  and 

7  ecological  uses  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  with 

8  conunodity  uses  of  these  ecosystems. 

9  (5)  The  feasibility  of  supplying  the  economy  with 

10  old  growth  forest  products  on  a  sustained  basis  and  the 

11  methods  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

12  (6)  Techniques  for  regenerating  old  growth  forest 

13  ecosystems. 

14  SEC.  9.  THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE. 

15  (a)  Establishment. — The  President  shall  establish  a 

16  permanent  11-person  Ancient  Forest  Scientific  Committee 

17  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "committee") 

18  within  6  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 

19  committee  shall  consist  of  the  following  members  to  be  ap- 

20  pointed  by  the  President  from  a  list  of  candidates  to  be  devel- 

21  oped  and  submitted  to  the  President  by  the  National  Acade- 

22  my  of  Sciences: 

23  (1)  1  forest  ecologist,  appointed  to  serve  as  ohair- 

24  person. 
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1  (2)  3  forest  ecologists  with  expertise  on  Douglas 

2  Fir  Region  old  growth  forest  ecosystems. 

3  (3)  2  wildlife  biologists,  one  of  whom  has  exper- 

4  tise  on  the  northern  spotted  owl. 

5  (4)  1  forest  economist  with  expertise  on  the  econ- 

6  omy  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Region. 

7  (5)  1  silviculturist  with  expertise  on  Douglas  Fir 

8  Region  forests. 

9  (6)  1  forest  planner. 

10  (7)  1  hydrologist  with  expertise  on  Douglas  Fir 

11  Region  watersheds. 

12  (8)  1  fisheries  biologist  with  expertise  on  Douglas 

13  Fir  Region  fisheries. 

14  Each  member  shall  be  a  recognized  expert  in  the  field  for 

15  which  the  member  is  considered  for  appointment  and  shall  be 

16  free  of  economic  conOiot  of  interest  with  regard  to  the  subject 

17  of  this  Act.  The  list  of  candidates  provided  by  the  National 

18  Academy  of  Sciences  shall  consist  of  at  least  twice  as  many 

19  nominees  in  each  category  specified  in  this  section.  Members 

20  of  the  conmiittee  shall  serve  for  such  terms  as  may  be  desig- 

21  nated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

22  (b)  Adbonistbation  op  CoBfMiTTBB. — (1)  Except  as 

23  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  members  of  the  committee  shall 

24  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  and  consistent  with  the 

25  rate  paid  to  employees  of  the  United  States  performing  simi- 
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1  lax  duties  and  with  similar  qualifications  for  each  day  (includ- 

2  ing  travel  time)  diuing  which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual 

3  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  committee.  While  away 

4  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 

5  ance  of  services  for  the  committee,  members  of  the  committee 

6  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of 

7  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 

8  mittently  in  Government  service  are  allowed  expenses  under 

9  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

10  (2)  Members  of  the  committee  who  are  full-time  officers 

11  or  employees  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  no  additional 

12  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service  on  the 

13  committee. 

14  (3)  Upon  request  of  the  committee,  the  head  of  any  Fed- 

15  eral  agency  is  authorized  to  provide  facilities,  equipment, 

16  personnel,  and  other  types  of  support  to  the  committee  to 

17  assist  the  committee  in  canying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

18  (c)  Report. — (1)  Within  1  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 

19  ment  of  this  Act,  the  committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 

20  Secretaries  containing  a  definition  of  old  growth  forest  eco- 

21  systems  in  the  Douglas  Fir  Region. 

22  (2)  Witlmi  2y2  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

23  Act,  the  committee  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Secretaries 

24  containing  reconunendations  for  the  Secretaries.  The  report 

25  shall  contain  each  of  the  following: 
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1  (A)  A  definition  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  in 

2  the  Douglas  Fir  Region. 

3  (B)  Recommendations  on  the  management  of  An- 

4  cient  Forests  oonsistmit  with  section  6. 

5  (C)  A  definition  of  the  New  Forestry  Program  and 

6  recommendations  for  its  implementation  in  the  Douglas 

7  Fir  Region  based  on  the  provisions  of  section  7. 

8  (D)  Guidelines  for  the  Ancient  Forest  Research 

9  Program  based  on  the  provisions  of  section  8. 

10  (E)  Recommendations  for  the  boundaries  of  the 

11  Ancient  Forests  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 

12  tionS. 

13  (3)  The  reports  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  also 

14  be  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 

15  fairs  and  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 

16  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  Agri- 

17  culture  of  the  Senate. 

18  (c)    Effbct    of    Rbcobcmbndations. — Within    6 

19  montiis  after  receipt  ot  the  o<wmiittee's  report,  the  respective 

20  Secretaries  shall  determine  whether  or  not  to  adopt  the  rec- 

21  ommendations  of  the  committee.  If  the  respective  Secretaries 

22  fail  to  adopt  in  total  the  committee's  reconunendations,  they 

23  shall  provide  written  notice  to  Congress  of  each  deviation 

24  firom  tiie  reconunendations,  and  reasons  therefcHr,  at  least  30 

25  days  before  designating  tiie  Ancient  Forests. 
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1  (d)  Public  Involvebibnt. — After  receiving  the  com- 

2  mittee's  report,  but  before  implementing  any  of  the  report's 

3  recommendations  and  before  establishing  the  Ancient  Forests 

4  boundaries,  the  Ancient  Forest  Research  Program,  and  the 

5  New  Forestry  Program,  the  Secretaries  shall  provide  an  ade- 

6  quate  opportunity  for  public  involvement,  including  public 

7  hearings  at  appropriate  locations. 

8  (e)  Continuation  op  Committee. — After  the  An- 

9  cient  Forests  are  designated  and  the  New  Forestry  Program 

10  and  the  Ancient  Forest  Research  Program  are  implemented, 

11  the  committee  shall  continue  to  operate  to  advise  the  Secre- 

12  taries  on  the  progress  of  these  programs  and  on  any  needed 

13  modifications  and  to  review  any  agency  proposal  for  modifi- 

14  cations. 

15  SECIO.  INTERIM  MANAGEMENT. 

16  (a)   National   Fobbst   Tdibeb    Ofpbb. — To    the 

17  extent  consistent  with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law,  for 

18  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1991  through  1993,  the  Secretary  of 

19  Agriculture  shall  offer  at  least  2,200,000,000  board  feet  per 

20  year  from  national  forest  lands  within  the  Douglas  Fir 

21  Region,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (c). 

22  To  the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act  and  other  applicable 

23  law,  during  this  interim  period,  the  timber  sale  program  for 

24  Region  6  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  includes  part  of  the 

25  Douglas  Fu*  Region,  shall  be  at  least  2,600,000,000  board 
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1  feet  per  year,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 

2  (c). 

3  (b)  BLM  TiMBEB  Offeb. — To  the  extent  consistent 

4  with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law,  for  each  of  the  fiscal 

5  years  1991  through  1993,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 

6  offer  at  least  450,000,000  board  feet  per  year  from 'lands 

7  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  within  the 

8  Douglas  Fir  Region,  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 

9  section  (c). 

10  (c)  LiBiiTATiONS  ON  TiMBEB  Sales. — During  the  in- 

11  terim  period  between  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 

12  the  designation  of  the  Ancient  Forests,  no  timber  sale  shall 

13  occur  in  the  following: 

14  (1)  The  habitat  conservation  areas  recommended 

15  by  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee,  except  that 

16  the  boundaries  of  such  areas  may  be  adjusted  by  the 

17  respective  Secretary  during  this  interim  period,  if  such 

18  adjustments  are  in  accordance  with  other  applicable 

19  law  and  the  following  requirements  are  met: 

20  (A)  The  Interagency  Scientific   Gonmiittee 

21  approves   such   adjustments   as   being  consistent 

22  with  the  intent  of  the  guidelines  in  its  report,  and 

23  (B)  an  equivalent  amount  of  acreage  with  an 

24  equivalent  amount  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems 
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1  is  added  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  to  the  habi- 

2  tat  conservation  area  system. 

3  (2)  All  old  growth  forest  lands,  as  defined  by  the 

4  Forest  Service  for  its  planning  purposes,  which  are 

5  closed  to  conunercial  timber  harvest  by  land  and  re- 

6  source  management  plans  that  are  in  effect  during  this 

7  interim  period. 

8  (3)  All  old  growth  forest  lands,  as  defined  by  the 

9  Bureau  of  Land  Management  for  its  planning  purposes, 

10  which  are  closed  to  commercial  timber  harvest  by  dis- 

11  trict  plans  that  are  in  effect  during  this  interim  period. 

12  (4)  All  areas  closed  to  timber  harvest  by  the 

13  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  December  22,   1987 

14  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 

15  Wildlife  pertaining  to  the  northern  spotted  owl. 

16  (5)  The  following  areas,  as  identified  in  maps  pre- 

17  pared  by  the  Forest  Service  and  dated  July  1990: 

18  (A)  Siouxon  Creek  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 

19  National  Forest  and  consisting  of  approximately 

20  1,400  acres. 

21  (B)  Bourbon  Creek  in  the  Gifford  Pinchot 

22  National  Forest  and  consisting  of  approximately 

23  1,700  acres. 
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1  (0)  Areas  with  redwood  trees  in  the  Siskiyou 

2  National  Forest  and  consisting  of  approximately 

3  300  acres. 

4  (D)    Elk    River   in    the    Siskiyou    National 

5  Forest  and  consisting  of  approximately   17,000 

6  acres. 

7  (E)  North  Kahniopsis  in  the  Siskiyou  Nation- 

8  al  Forest  and  consisting  of  approximately  89,700 

9  acres. 

10  (F)  Gene  Creek  in  the  Wenatchee  National 

11  Forest   and   consisting   of   apprc^omtely    1,000 

12  acres.  ^^'^^ 

13  (O)  Opal  Creek  in  the  Willamette  National 

14  Forest   and   consisting   of   approximately    6,800 

15  acres. 

16  (d)  Consistency  With  Land  and  Besoubge  Man- 

17  AOBBIENT  Plan. — Timber  sales  offered  pursuant  to  this  sec- 

18  tion  by  the  Secretaries  shall  be  consistent  with  land  and  re- 

19  source  management  plans. 

20  (e)  Pabt  op  Plans. — The  requirements  of  this  section 

21  shall  be  considered  part  of  land  and  resource  management 

22  plans. 

23  SEC.  11.  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  RURAL  COMMUNITIES. 

24  (a)  Payments  fob  Counties. — Effective  for  the  first 

25  5  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
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1  this  Act,  the  term  ''50  percent"  shall  be  substituted  for  the 

2  term  ''twenty-five  per  centum"  for  the  purposes  of  amounts 

3  paid  under  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908,  and  section  13  of  the 

4  Act  of  Maroh  1,  1911  (16  U.S.C.  500)  with  respect  to  na- 

5  tional  forests  in  the  Dou^as  Fir  Segion. 

6  (b)  Obbqon  and  Caufobnia  Lands. — ^In  addition  to 

7  the  50  percent  share  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 

8  section  (rf  tide  11  (rf  the  Act  of  August  28,  1937  (43  U.S.C. 

9  11810,  for  the  first  5  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after  the 

10  date  (rf  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  25  percent  amount  of  the 

11  Oregon  and  California  land  grant  fund  described  in  subsection 

12  (b)  ctf  such  section  shall  be  paid  to  the  counties  in  the  same 

13  manner  as  provided  in  such  subsection  (a). 

14  (c)  FosBST  Pboductivitt  Inttiativb. — ^The  Secre- 

15  taiy  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Forest  Service's  State  and 

16  private  forestry  programs,  shall  establish  a  special  initiative 

17  to  improve  the  productivity  on  State,  county,  and  private 

18  lands  in  those  counties  that  include  lands  that  are  part  of  the 

19  Douglas  Fir  Region.  The  Forest  Service  shall  give  hiring 

20  preference  to  workers  from  local  communities  within  such 

21  region  for  the  purposes  of  such  initiative.  This  program  wiU 

22  include  the  following: 

23  (1)  Improved  wood  utilization  through  the  training 

24  of  loggers,  mill  owners,  and  landowners  on  more  effi- 

25  cient  harvesting  methods. 
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1  (2)  Improved  efficiency  of  sawmills  by  providing 

2  assistance  in  implementing  the  latest  lumber  production 

3  and  drying  technologies. 

4  (3)  Improved  efficiency  for  plywood  plants  and 

5  veneer  mills  through  technical  assistance  to  help  them 

6  convert  to  the  latest  technologies. 

7  (4)  Timber  stand  improvement  on  nonindustrial 
I   8  private  forest  lands. 

I  9  (5)  Tree  planting  on  nonindustrial  private  forest 

10  lands. 

11  (d)    National     Community    Assistance     Task 

12  FoBGE. — The  Secretaries  shall  establish  a  national  conmiu- 

13  nity  assistance  task  force  to  oversee  assistance  to  rural  com- 

14  munities  in  those  counties  that  include  lands  that  are  parts  of 

15  the  Douglas  Fir  Region.  Any  rural  conununity  in  the  Doug- 

16  las  Fir  Region  that  is  impacted  by  declining  Federal  timber 

17  sales  can  request  assistance  from  the  national  task  force.  The 

18  national  task  force  shall  provide  the  following  tjrpes  of  assist- 

19  ance: 

20  (1)  Establishment  of  local  community  task  forces, 

21  retraining  programs  for  workers,  technical  assistance, 

22  loans  and  grants  to  help  conununities  diversify  their 

23  economies,  and  job  counseling  and  job  placement  serv- 

24  ices. 
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1  (2)  The  facilities,  equipment,  and  personnel  of  the 

2  agencies  administered  by  the  Secretaries  may  be  used 

3  to  provide  such  assistance. 

4  (e)     iMPBOVEliENT     OF     CONDITION     OF     FeDEBAL 

5  FoBEST  Lands. — The  Secretaries  shall  establish  a  program 

6  to  improve  the  condition  of  Federal  forest  lands  in  the  Doug- 

7  las  Fir  Region.  The  Secretaries  shall  give  hiring  preference 

8  to  wwkers  firom  local  conununities  within  such  region  for  the 

9  purposes  of  such  program.  The  program  shall  include — 

10  (1)  constructing  recreational,  tourism,  and  inter- 

11  pretive  facilities  on  such  lands, 

12  (2)  improving  oonmiercial  and  Recreational  fisher- 

13  ies, 

14  (3)  conducting  natural  resource  inventories, 

15  (4)  reclaiming  roads  no  longer  needed  for  timber 

16  sales, 

17  (5)  implementing  the  New  Forestry  Program, 

18  (6)  constructing  and  maintaining  administrative  fa- 

19  cilities  for  the  respective  agencies, 

20  (7)  maintaining  and  constructing  hiking  trails, 

21  (8)  restoring  and  enhancing  wildlife  habitat, 

22  (9)  restoring  and  enhancing  watershed  and  water 

23  quality,  and 

24  (10)  enhancing  timber  management  programs. 
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1  SEC.  12.  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT  OREGON  AND  CALI- 

2  FORNIA  LANDS. 

3  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  conduct  a  study  on 

4  consolidation  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  Oregon 

5  and  California  lands  through  exchange,  purchase,  or  dona- 

6  tion.  Three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act,  the 

7  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  on  the  study's  findings  and 

8  conclusions  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

9  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  the  Committee  on 

10  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  in  the  Senate. 

11  SEC.  13.  PLANNING. 

12  Where  applicable,  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  incor- 

13  porated  into  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

14  planning  activities  pursuant  to  applicable  law.  Nothing  in  this 

15  Act  shall  prevent  the  implementation  of  those  portions  of 

16  plans  pursuant  to  other  applicable  law  that  are  unaffected  by 

17  provisions  of  this  Act. 

18  SEC.  14.  NATIONAL  MANDATE. 

19  (a)  Amendment  of  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 

20  ment  Act  of  1976.— Section  202(c)(3)  of  the  Federal  Land 

21  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (43  U.S.C.  1712(c)(3)) 

22  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  including  old  growth  forest  eco- 

23  systems"  after  "concern". 

24  (b)  Other  Amendments. — (1)  The  first  section  of  the 

25  Multiple-Use  Sustained-Yield  Act  of  1960  (16  U.S.C.  528)  is 
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1  amended  by  inserting  ''old  growth  forest  ecosystems/'  after 

2  "outdoor  recreation, ". 

3  (2)  Section  6(eKl)  of  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renew- 

4  able  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974  (16  U.S.C.  1604)  is 

5  amended  by  inserting  "old  growth  forest  ecosystems,"  after 

6  "outdoor  recreation,". 

7  (c)  Nationwide  Inventory. — The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

8  ture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  prepare  a  nation- 

9  wide  inventory  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  on  national 

10  forests  and  public  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 

11  Management.  The  inventory  shall  be  completed  and  submit- 

12  ted  to  Congress  no  later  than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 

13  ment  of  this  Act  for  the  Douglas  Fir  Region  and  no  later 

14  than  3  years  ^iter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  the 

15  rest  of  the  Nation. 

O 
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Mr.  VoLKBfER.  At  this  time,  Fll  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  But  before  I  do,  I'd  like  to  announce  that  I  have  to 
leave  for  another  meeting.  It's  veiy  imperative  that  I  be  there.  I 
will  return.  But  in  the  meantime,  I'm  going  to  ask  the  gentleman 
frt)m  Virginia  to  take  the  chair. 

I'll  now  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Washington  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  leave  before  we  have  the 
chance  to  say  thank  you.  This  is  a  problem  that  a  number  of  us  are 
involved  in. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  I'll  only  be  gone  about  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Only  15  minutes?  We'll  still  have  the  problem 
when  you  come  back.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  OuN  [acting  chairman].  Mr.  Morrison. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SID  MORRISON,  A  REPRESENTA 
TIYE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  just  have  a  formal  statement  that  I  will  submit 
for  the  record.  I  would  like  to  mention  that  a  number  of  the  meas- 
ures that  we'll  be  receiving  testimony  on  today  have  my  enthusias- 
tic support.  It  might  appear  to  the  outside  observer  that  our 
answer  to  the  combination  spotted  owl/old-growth  issue  is  frag- 
mented, but  we  have  found  that  perhaps  the  best  approach  is  for  us 
to  each  advance  our  own  ideas  and  see  what  finally  gels  as  the  ad- 
ministration comes  together  in  their  response  to  the  immediate 
problem  that  we  face  of  the  conflict  between  preserving  the  ecosys- 
tems and  preserving  the  economic  base  out  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  United  States. 

Particularly,  we  thank  Mr.  AuCoin,  who  will  be  sending  the 
statement  up  to  us,  is  here;  our  colleague  Bob  Smith  on  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Vento  held  hearings  earlier  this  week;  and  Mr.  DeFa- 
zio,  who  we  join  in  wanting  the  Forest  Service  to  come  up  with 
some  alternatives  for  the  Thomas  Plan  for  protection  of  the  spotted 
owls. 

I  look  forward  to  the  presentations  by  all  and  again  thank  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  their  interest  and  willing- 
ness to  be  here  and  to  help  us  find  an  answer  to  a  dilemma  that 
has  its  mcgor  impact  in  the  northwestern  forests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Oun.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morrison.  Your  prepared  statement 
along  with  Mr.  Herger's  statement  will  be  placed  at  this  point  in 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Herger 
follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Sm  Morrison 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing  today  to  consider 
a  variety  of  bills  which  have  been  introduced  to  address  the  Old  Growth  Forest/ 
Spotted  Owl  crisis  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  number  and  scope  of  bills  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  is  a  clear  indication  of  its  magnitude. 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  my  colleagues  from  the  Northwest  who  are  here  to  testi- 
fy on  their  legislation  as  well  as  the  extensive  list  of  witnesses  we  have  before  us. 

I  am  a  sponsor  of  H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation  Act  be- 
cause I  beheve  it  offers  a  better  process  to  make  forest  planning  actually  work.  I 
view  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  start.  The  bill  was  not  designed  to  skew  the  im- 
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plementatkm  toward  any  of  the  oompetiiig  uaen  of  our  limited  forest  reeouroes. 
With  the  proper  compromiiring,  it  wiU  work  equally  well  for  all  uaen  of  our  Nation- 
al ForestB.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  the  views  of  our  witnesses  before  us  today  on 
those  compromises. 

I  am  also  a  ooq;wnsor  of  HJt  5116,  introduced  l^  my  good  friend  Rep.  Peter  De- 
Fasia  This  bill  directs  the  oonsidenition  of  the  many  options  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Northern  Spotted  OwL  This  approach  is  important  if  we  intend  to  assure  we  are 
pennitted  to  review  all  of  the  scientific  data  available  on  this  issue. 

As  one  final  point,  Bfir.  Ghairman,  I  support  the  bills  before  us  today  of  Rep.  Un- 
soeld,  and  Rc^.  Bob  Smith.  All  of  them  approach  the  issues  with  a  sensitivity  for  the 
folks  whose  lives  are  cau^t  up  in  this  challenge  and  I  applaud  their  efforts. 

Thank  you,  Bfir.  Chairman. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  UIVLLY  HERGER 
SUBCOminEE  on  forests,  family  farms  and  ENERGY 

JULY  26.  1990 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  co^MEND  you  for 
scheduling  this  hearing.  as  you  know.  the 
issues  surrounding  the  management  of  our 
National  Forests  are  extremely  important  to  the 
people  of  my  district. 

This  hearing  today  is  as  much  about  the 
future  of  the  timber  communities  in  northern 
California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  it  is 
about  the  survival  of  the  spotted  owl  and  the 
preservation  of  old  growth  forests. 
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The  curmsntly  proposed  federal  actzons  to 
conserve  the  spotted  owl  and  its  habitat  wxll 
not  only  result  zn  the  loss  op  thousands  of 
jobs  over  the  next  few  years,  but  also  mill 
greatly  dzmznzsh  the  amount  of  revenue  returned 
TO  THE  State  and  local  oovernments  from  federal 

TIMBER  receipts.   ThE  TIMBER-BASED  ECONOMY  OF 

northern  california  is  already  on  the  brink  of 
economic  catastrophe,  and  the  direction  that  the 
agencies  are  moving  in  now  will  surely  put  us 
over  the  edge. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  industry  and  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  have 
generated  evidence  that  directly  contradicts  the 
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NOTION  THAT  OLD  GROWTH  HABITAT  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
PRESERVATION  OF  THE  OUL.   THIS  EVIDENCE, 
GATHERED  FROM  STUDIES  DONE  BY  WILDLIFE 
BIOLOGISTS  AND  PRAISED  BY  JACK  UARD  ThOMAS, 
SHOWS  CLEARLY  THAT  MANY  MORE  OWLS  ARE  SURVIVING 
AND  REPRODUCING  IN  MANAGED,  NON-OLD  GROWTH 

FORESTS  IN  Northern  California  than  earlier 

EVIDENCE  indicated.   THIS  INFORMATION  ISJSI  NOT 

be  ignored  by  congress,  because  it  indicates 
that  we  can  manage  to  protect  the  spotted  owl 
without  shutting  down  logging  in  the  national 
Forests. 

As  A  co-sponsor  of  H.R.  5094,  I  believe 

THAT  this  legislation  would  ENABLE  US  TO  PROVIDE 
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for  a  more  appropriate  balance  betvieen 
environmental  and  economic  considerations.  the 
people  of  our  timber  dependent  cofminities 
deserve  greater  consideration  than  they  have 
been  getting  recently.  i  look  forward  to  the 
testimony  of  our  witnesses  regarding  the 
legislation  that  is  before  us  today. 
Thank  you,  Nr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  OuN.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JIM  JONTZ,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  thank  the  chairman  and  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee and  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  chairman  for 
scheduling  this  hearing  on  several  bills,  including  H.R.  4492,  the 
Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1990,  which  I  have  introduced  and 
now  has,  I  believe,  119  cosponsors  among  Members  in  the  House. 

I  want  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  this  morning  to  discuss  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  that  my  legislation,  as  well  as  the  1^- 
islation  by  Mr.  Vento,  H.R.  5295,  addresses.  But  I  do  want  to  note 
that  at  least  one  of  the  other  pieces  of  legislation  that's  before  us 
this  morning,  H.R.  5094,  the  legislation  that  Mr.  AuCoin  and 
others  have  sponsored,  this  bill  would  affect  all  of  the  national  for- 
ests in  our  country. 

As  I  read  it,  it  would  bring  about  very  widespread  changes  in  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  which  would  radically  alter  the 
direction  of  the  act.  It  would  seriously  diminish,  in  my  view,  the 
idea  of  balanced  multiple  use  of  our  public  lands.  At  a  time  when 
the  public  is  more  conscious  of  environmental  values  and  the  im- 
portance that  our  public  lands  fill  in  meeting  needs  for  noncomino- 
dity  uses,  when  the  public  and  the  scientific  community  express  in- 
cr^BUEied  interest  in  our  public  lands  and  the  role  that  &ey  play,  bi- 
ological diversity  and  environmental  stabilization,  this  bill  would 
direct  the  Forest  Service  to,  in  essence,  manage  our  forests  for  com- 
modity values  above  all  others. 

I  hope  that  the  response  of  the  Congress  to  the  conflicts  which 
we  see,  not  just  in  the  Northwest,  but  across  the  country,  will  not 
be  to  go  down  this  path.  I  don't  know  to  what  extent  the  hearing 
today  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  explore  what  the  implications 
of  this  legislation  are,  but  they  are  very  serious.  Every  citizen  of 
our  country  who's  concerned  about  the  national  forests  ought  to 
know  about  this  bill  and  how  it  would  change  the  basic  precepts  of 
management  of  the  forests  and  ought  to  understand  what  a  monu- 
mental change  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  guess  I'm  a  little  concerned  by  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman.  I'm  concerned  only  because  I  think  anyone  on  this 
subcommittee  recognizes  that  our  forest  planning  process  needs 
some  sort  of  revisiting  because  if  in  fact  it  had  worked,  we  wouldn't 
have  the  spotted  owl  issue  in  front  of  us.  I  think  it's  the  efforts  of 
some  of  us  that  have  sponsored  this  to  in  fact  try  to  have  the  plan 
revolve  around  the  dynamic  base  of  public  involvement  initially. 
The  changes  that  are  made  are  in  the  amendment  process  and  how 
you  change  the  plan  after  it's  adopted.  Maybe  that  s  what  the  gen- 
tleman's referring  to,  with  due  respect  to  the  number  of  players, 
once  you  get  the  plan  in  place. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  To  reclaim  my  time,  it  seems  to  me  in  reading  the 
l^pslation  once  over  lightly  that  it  alters  significantly  the  baliance 
that  the  existing  planning  process  seeks  to  bring  about.  I  guess 
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that's  part  of  the  reason  for  the  hearing  at  this  point,  to  discuss 
that. 

I  would  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  actually— and  this  brings 
me  to  the  other  subject  that  I  want  to  address— I  don't  think  irs 


the  planning  process  that  has  brought  us  to  a  crisis  situation  in  the 

t.  m  fact,  I  think  the  planning  i 
by  these  other  factors,  one  of  which  is  the  tendency  of  the  Con 


Norttiwest.  In  fact,  I  think  the  planning  process  has  been  thwarted 


to  adopt  various  Band-Aid  approaches— I  think  section  318  of  the 
appropriations  bill  last  year  is  the  most  recent  example —  rather 
than  taking  a  long  term  comprehensive  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  introduction  of  my  bill  and  Mr.  Vento's  bill  both  recognize 
the  need  for  long-term  l^;islation  which  addresses  the  specific 
problems  in  the  Norttiwest,  and  the  sort  of  Band-Aids  that  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  before— the  sort  of  short  term  fixes— have  not  im- 
proved the  situation,  but  rather  have  contributed  toward  the  crisis 
that  we  have. 

The  second  factor  I  believe  that  has  led  to  the  problems  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  the  present  time  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
land-management  agencies  have  ignored  science  and  have  ignored 
t^e  advice  of  their  own  scientific  advisors.  Again,  Mr.  Vento's  bill 
and  mine  both  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  functioning  of  forests 
as  viable  ecological  systems  and  what  is  necessary  to  sustain  them 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  centerpiece  of  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

We  do  that  in  different  ways.  One  of  my  concerns  about  our  col- 
league's bill,  Mr.  Vento,  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  he  reaches  the 
conclusion  in  the  l^palation  that  6.3  million  acres  are  the  adequate 
amount  of  forests  to  be  protected  and  then  asks  the  scientists  to 
study  the  issue,  where  I  believe  that  the  better  course  is  to  ask  the 
scientists  to  do  the  study  and  reach  a  conclusion  fiAK>ut  what  acres 
ought  to  be  protected  and  how— where  they  should  be  protected 
after  the  study. 

I  understand  some  of  the  thinking  of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota as  to  why  he  has  taken  the  approach  that  he  has.  Although  we 
disagree  on  that  point,  there  is  certainly  some  agreement  that  sci- 
ence has  a  much  bigger  role  to  play  in  providing  information  to 
allow  us  to  make  wise  decisions  in  what  we  have  seen  so  far. 

The  third  factor  I  recite  as  leading  to  the  problems  we  now  face 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  the  continuing  insistence  by  the  Con- 
gress that  we  overharvest  the  resource.  Tlie  assumptions  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Congress  have  made  have  been  based  on,  I  think, 
are  faulty  in  many  ways.  The  consequence  has  been  that  now  we 
see  the  owl  is  threatened  and  we  see  that  the  economy  is  in  a  state 
of  some  uncertain^  because  we  have  extracted  too  much  from  the 
resource  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  too  long. 

Had  the  ASQ's  and  the  current  forest  plans  been  implemented 
when  they  should  have  been  several  years  ago,  we  would  not  have 
the  crisis  upon  us.  If  those  forest  plans  included  proper  assump- 
tions, we  would  see  lower  ASQ's  yet. 

Both  Mr.  Vento's  bill  and  my  own,  although  they  approach  the 
matter  dUferently,  I  think  recognize  that  to  sustain  the  timber  har- 
vest on  a  long-term  basis  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  to  protect 
environmentm  values,  we  require  a  significantly  lower  harvest 
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level.  I  disagree  with  the  approach  that  Mr.  Vento  has  taken  by 
putting  hard  targets  for  timber  production  in  the  period  of  interim 
protection.  I  think  hard  targets  have  gotten  us  into  a  lot  of  trouble, 
in  section  318,  the  Tongass,  and  other  places.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  have  learned  from  those  experiences. 

But  nonetheless,  I  think  that  any  legislation  we  ask  to  address 
the  question  must  recognize  that  biological  caring  capacity  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  Northwest  which  are  in  question,  is  less  than 
what  we  have  believed. 

I  think  it's  a  very  helpful  opportunity  for  us  today  to  list  the  tes- 
timonies about  all  the  bills  and  the  witnesses  will  give  us  a  lot  to 
think  about.  My  hope  is  that  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
of  this  subcommittee  and  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Vento,  and  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittees, Mr.  de  la  Garza  and  Mr.  Udall,  that  some  discussion  and 
n^otiation  among  all  the  interested  parties  can  begin  perhaps  as 
soon  as  next  week.  That  would  allow  us  to  find  a  middle  ground  to 
put  together  a  compromise  that  balances  national  and  regional  in- 
terests, balances  environmental  and  economic  interests,  and  re- 
sponds to  the  problem  with  the  long-term  perspective. 

This  hearing  is  a  very  important  step  toward  that  end.  I  appreci- 
ate the  patience  of  the  chairman  in  allowing  me  to  make  these  due 
comments  about  the  legislation. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  was  getting  a  little  bit  nervous,  but  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  This  is  a  lengthy  piece  of  legislation,  and  we  could 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  discuss  details — ^which  I  won't  at  this  time.  I 
thought  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  discuss  some  of  the  general 
ideas.  I  appreciate  the  willingness  of  the  chairman  to  allow  me  to 
offer  those  comments. 

Mr.  Old^.  We  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I'm  sure 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
debate  the  issues.  We  are  here  today  to  hear  from  the  witnesses. 

We've  been  joined  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Does  he  wish  to  make  com- 
ments at  this  time? 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  E  (KIKA)  de  la  GARZA,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

The  CHAmBfAN.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  to  say  that  I 
hope  that  in  the  continued  process  that  we  will  be  calling  hearings 
on  this  committee. 

I  will  not  take  any  more  time  except  to  thank  the  witnesses  that 
are  here.  Hopefully,  from  all  of  the  expertise  and  concern  through- 
out the  area  and  throughout  the  United  States  we  will  be  able  to 
arrive  at  some  viable,  workable  l^pslation.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  a  start — ^we've  been  working  and  we  will  continue  to 
work  in  this  endeavor. 

I  welcome  all  the  witnesses  and  appreciate  their  being  here. 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Smith. 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  F.  (BOB)  SMITH,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  delighted  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
would  be  here  even  if  for  a  short  time  and  have  a  grasp  of  this  im- 
portant issue.  It  is  kind  of  interesting  that  there  are  no  trees  in 
southern  Texas  and  probably  haem't  any  supporting  agricultural 
products. 

The  CHAmBfAN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Smffh.  Fd  be  delighted. 

The  CHAmBfAN.  The  tallest  tree  in  my  hometown  is  the  First 
State  Bank  building.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SiOTH.  So,  the  chairman  could  be  a  person  to  step  back  and 
be  objective  without  prejudice.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

A  long  time  ago  this  Government  made  a  promise  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  Government  urged  people  from  the 
East  to  go  westward,  to  develop  industries,  to  build  towns,  to  edu- 
cate children,  and  to  expand  tne  frontiers  of  this  great  Republic. 
And  in  return  the  Federal  Government  pledged  mat  the  Northr 
west's  abundant  resources  would  be  managed  on  a  multiple-use 
bads  and  in  perpetuity. 

Well,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  took  the  Government 
at  its  word.  Today,  in  Oregon,  there  are  some  71  small  towns  who 
are  totally  or  wholly  dependent  on  timber  for  survival. 

But  over  the  last  few  decades,  the  Federal  Government  has 
slowly  rented  on  the  deal  that  they  made  to  the  people  in  the 
Northwest.  This  Government  of  ours  has  nibbled  away  at  the  re- 
source base  in  the  Northwest  until  there  are  only  about  47  percent 
of  the  Federal  forest  lands  in  the  Padfic  Northwest  left  for  multi- 
ple-use management.  The  remaining  53  percent  are  set  aside  in 
wilderness  areas,  national  parks,  and  other  special-use  designations 
which  forever  put  them  off-limits  to  resource  production. 

New  forest  plans  would  reduce  this  base  even  further,  before  any 
expansion  of  set-asides  to  benefit  the  owl,  and  now  we're  consider- 
ing two  bills — one  authored  by  Mr.  Vento  and  one  by  Mr.  Jontz— 
wmch  would  drastically  reduce  our  resource  base  even  further 
than  that.  We  are  already  operating  on  less  than  one-half  of  the 
forests,  and  these  bills  would  have  us  operate  on  one-half  of  that. 
Wb  no  reason  that  we  continue  to  ask,  '^¥here  in  the  world  is  this 
ever  going  to  end?'' 

Fm  sure  this  hearing,  like  most,  will  be  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
distortions,  misrepresentations,  and  utterly  false  assumptions. 
Even  some  members  of  our  committee  might  participate  in  that.  I 
have  in  the  past.  But  the  wilderness  sode^,  for  instance,  says  that 
there  is  about  2.3  million  acres  of  old-growth  forest  left  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  with  1.4  million  acres  of  it  already  protected.  Well, 
I  think  that's  patently  false.  The  real  number  is  much  higher.  Al- 
ready there  are  3.2  million  acres  of  old-growth  protected  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  And  by  the  way,  if  you  wait  two  and  one-half  dec- 
ades, they'll  be  more  old-c^wth  protected  because  there  is  much 
more  than  that  already  designated  in  wilderness. 

But  strangely,  those  are  not  the  numbers  in  the  Vento  and  Jontz 
bills.  The  Vento  bill  would  lock  us  into  6.2  million  acres,  the  Jontz 
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bill  even  more,  though  nobody  really  knows  how  much  more,  be- 
cause we  can't  tell  what  the  set-asides  are  and  how  they're  going  to 
be  quantified. 

So  I'd  support  making  a  deal  today.  I'll  support  a  bill  that  pro- 
vides an  additional  set-aside  of  roughly  1  million  unprotected  acres. 
And  I  hope  everybody  would  agree  with  that  since  I'm  using  those 
environmental  numbers  that  they  proposed  that  are  left  in  old 
growth.  I  offer  1  million  acres  and  you  give  us  the  rest  of  the  forest 
to  manage.  That  wUl  protect  the  owl,  obviously,  since  owls  of 
course  can't  live  in  any  other  areas  except  old  growth. 

I  think  that  it's  possible,  if  the  Vento  bill  sets  aside  6.2  million 
acres,  then  wouldn't  tiiat  indicate  to  some  that  the  spotted  owls 
might  have  to  live  in  second-growth  forests?  Well,  we  know  that 
they  do.  We've  proven  it  in  northern  California  and  we  ought  to 
recognize  that. 

For  those  who  really  have  no  stake  personally  in  this  l^pslation 
that  we're  considering,  the  welfare  of  communities  has  to  be  impor- 
tant even  to  them,  and  it's  surely  important  to  me  and  the  people 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  northern  California,  and  the  impacted 
areas. 

I  introduced  a  bill  that  will  be  heard  today.  It's  called  the  Com- 
munity Stability  Act.  It  would  return  human  considerations  to  the 
formula  before  we  decide  how  America  manages  its  public  lands. 
We  already  manage  for  owls,  for  wilderness,  for  recreation,  for 
scenic  vistas,  but  somewhere  along  the  line,  we've  left  out  our  com- 
munities and  the  human  resource. 

I  submit  that  the  welfare  of  people  and  the  strength  and  vitality 
of  their  communities  is  as  noble,  admirable,  and  necessary  a  man- 
agement consideration  as  any  other.  That's  the  point  of  my  bill, 
liftr.  Chairman,  and  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  consider  it  care- 
fully. 

I'm  also  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Im- 
plementation Act  of  1990,  along  with  my  colleagues  Mr.  AuCoin 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Like  the  Community  Stability 
Act,  this  bill  puts  people  into  the  equation,  and  also  reforms  the 
appeals  process,  which  is  most  important. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  real 
people,  like  they  are  in  Indiana  and  like  they  are  in  Virginia.  They 
have  real  lives,  real  mortgages,  real  car  loans,  and  real  dreams, 
and  have  children,  and  they  want  to  live  a  life  compatible  with 
nature,  and  we  think  we're  doing  that. 

So  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  view  all  of  these  bills  in  human 
terms  as  well  as  in  the  protection  of  what  we  know  is  a  natural 
resource  which  needs  to  be  protected,  but  also  the  protection  of  en- 
dangered species. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Smith  follows:] 
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CONGRESSMAN  BOB  SMTIH  (R-OR) 


HcuiogOD  Old-Ofowdi  Tlinbec 

Agricidtiiie  Sjihofimmltteo  od  Fbnstii  Funi^  FuuHi  and  Bimgy 

13Q2Loi«iiQrtfiIiC» 

Jii|f26^1990 


Tliank|oa»lir.aiitanB.  I  appradirte  te  tintt  |im  Inve  dedicalBd  to  liearii«  tiieie  1^ 
I  Bv  your  ooananoa  imerew  n  ne  weiHieiqg  oi  ne  ricnc  rioninvBn. 


Ml  Chainiin,  a  loi^  tinw  1^  thk  fonennail  mide  a  praniiK  to  te 
FKiiip  rKxinwcM.  Tnii  fowciiUBfiai  iii|Ba  poopie  iraai  ne  chi  io  fo  wuiwaio*  lo  oetuop 
BKinNncii  10  Dum  lotn^  locciiicaie  f*"*""— g  ano  loci^iaiKi  idb  iRjouen  oi  idb  n^wDUCk 


And  ia  jretum  the  federal  fowenmieat  pled^  that  the  Ndfti^ 
noidd  be  manaynd  oo  a  mult^^iie-iBe  baik  ia  perpetuity. 


Wdl,  the  peopfe  of  the  Pacific  Ndrdnieit  took  thkfoverimieat  at  its  word.  Today,tbere 
\T\  SBudl  towof  ia  Ov^^oo  durt  are  wfaolfy  dependeot  oo  tiaiber  for  diefr  turvivaL 


But  over  the  last  ieweral  decadei»  the  federal  fowernaieat  hai  slow^  lenqged  oo  its  eod  of 
the  deal  TUi  fanenaaeal  lua  niU)led  avngr  at  our  reMuioe  bare  to  where,  todqr,  oo^ 
die  federal  forert  landi  in  die  Pacific  Ndrdnieit  are  manafsd  oo  a  niult4;iie-uw  bai^  The 
lemainiDg  53%  of  our  foretti  are  let  aride  in  wildemeM»  natinnal  paric^  and  other  ipecial  ure 
drjjgnatioM  wludi  are  forever  oCf4iiiiili  to  timhcr  and  other  mouioe  productioo. 


New  forert  planf  would  reduce  diii  bate  even  fordiert  before  anjr  ruiamifMi  of  set*4sidei 
to  benefit  the  northern  qmtted  owl  it  impkanriited. 

And  now,  we  are  oonridering  two  biDi  --  one  authored  by  Mr.  Vento  of  KGnneKita  and 
one  by  BAr.  Jdntz  of  Indiana  —  wliidi  would  draiticall^  reduce  our  reiouroe  baie  even  fiirdier. 
We  are  already  operating  on  lev  than  ooe^ialf  of  the  forests,  and  there  bib  would  have  ui 
operate  on  one-half  of  that  Where  will  it  end? 


TUi  hearioK  today  win  be  filled  with  an  kinds  of  distortions  and  1 
utterly  febeassumptiont.  The  Wiklerness  Society  sqa  diese  is  about  23  nuUion  acres  of  oU- 
giowdi  forest  left  fa  die  Ndrdiwe8t,widiL4mfllk]n  acres  of  it  abeady  protected.  That's  patently 
fehe;  the  real  nuadier  iinnicfa  hi|^.  Already,  3.2  nunfon  acres  of  old-growth  ii  protected. 

But  strangely,  thoae  are  not  the  nundien  in  the  Vento  and  Jontz  biUs.  TheVentobin 
would  lock  up  6l2  mflhon  acres,  the  Jontz  bffl  even  more^  thou||i  nobody  really  knows  how  much 
more  becaure  Mr.  Jdntz*  bin  ii  so  inatlonal  that  the  set-asides  can't  be  quantified. 

So  rn  make  you  a  deal  IH  support  a  bffl  that  provkles  for  an  additional  set-askle  of  the 
r  1  mflhon  uprotected  acres.  And  I  hope  an  the  environmental  organizations  here  wSl 
support  ny  bo,  since  Fm  using  theiri 
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To  the  eovifODmentaliitt  and  thdr  patnms,  I  say  if  you  want  to  lock  up  more  than  that, 
than  I  challenge  you  to  teD  me  just  idiat  it  ii  you  are  locking  up  in  additk>n  to  the  23  million 
acres  of  oU-growth  The  Wikfernesi  Society  recognizes.  If  there's  only  23  million  acres  of  okl- 
growth  remaining  why  on  earth  are  you  trying  to  lock  up  62  miUion  acres? 


Coukl  it  be  that  the  spotted  owl  lives  in  some  second-growth  forestt?  Coukl  it  be  that  the 
preservationist  agenda  k  bokler  than  just  protecting  old-growth  ecosystems?  Cbuld  it  be  that  the 
knee-jerk  reaction  is  to  kick  up  as  much  of  our  resource  base  as  possible  -  as  the  Jontz  bill  would 
do  -  and  to  heO  with  the  consequences? 

If  you  want  to  kick  up  more  than  23  mOUon  acres,  then  stop  trying  to  foist  this  fictional 
notion  of  23  milUon  acres  of  okl-growth  left  It's  not  fair  to  this  si^>oommittee,  and  it's  not  fair 
to  Oregon's  timber  oommunttirs, 

For  those  who  have  no  real  stake  in  the  legislation  we  are  conskiering  today,  the  welfare 
of  these  communities  b  probably  not  very  important  But  it  is  important  to  Oregonians,  and  it's 
important  to  me. 

I  introduced  one  of  the  bills  we  are  conskiering  here  today.  RR.  4909,  the  Cbmmunity 
Stability  Act  would  return  human  consklerations  to  the  formula  in  determining  how  America    . 
manages  its  public  lands.  We  alreacty  numage  for  owls,  for  wikterness,  for  recreation,  and  for 
scenic  vistas.  But  somehow  along  the  way,  the  impact  on  our  communities  seems  to  have  fallen 
from  the  radar  screen. 

I  submit  that  the  welEare  of  people  and  the  strength  and  vitality  of  their  communities  is  as 
noble,  admirable,  and  necessary  a  maiuigement  consideration  as  any  other.  That's  the  point  of  my 
bin,  and  I  hope  the  suboonunittee  will  conskler  it  carefully. 

I  am  also  a  oosponsor  of  RR.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementatfon  Act  of 
1990^  along  with  my  ooUeagbes  from  the  Northwest  Mr.  AuCoin  of  Oregon  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Like  the  Cbmmunity  Stability  Act  this  bill  puts  people  into  the  equation,  and  it  also 
reforms  the  appeals  process,  which  naysayers  have  used  as  an  obstruction  to  implementing 
properly  oonodved  forest  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  real  people.  The  have  real  lives, 
real  mortgages,  real  car  loans,  and  real  dreams  about  educating  their  children  and  living  their  lives 
in  what  ii  to  me  the  best  plaoe  in  the  worid. 

So  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  view  these  bills  in  human  terms.  And  please,  spare  us 
the  lectures  about  sacrificing  our  jobs  and  communities.  You  shoukl  try  walking  a  mile  in  our 
shoes. 
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Mr.  OuN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 
We  would  like  to  now  move  to  the  first  witness  who  is  our  good 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington,  Mrs.  Unsoeld. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOLENE  UNSOELD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  Unsoeld.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fd  like  to 
thank  the  committee  chairman  for  his  continuing  interest  in  the 
wide  array  of  proposals  on  the  management  of  our  national  forests. 
Fm  very  pleased  that  the  standing  committees  are  taking  more  of 
an  active  role  in  developing  the  necessary  long-term  plans. 

I  share  a  belief  with  the  chairman  that  in  order  to  resolve  these 
complex  issues  we  must  have  many  alternatives  on  the  table.  That 
was  one  of  my  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  H.R.  3206,  the 
Timber  Supply  Stability  Act.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  and  I  were  both 
trying  to  fmd  some  stability  in  this  maze. 

I  introduced  H.R.  3206  nearly  1  year  ago.  As  I'm  sure  you  will 
see  graphically  demonstrated  today  in  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives of  the  timber  industry,  the  Federal  timber  base  has  shrunk 
dramatically  in  recent  decades.  The  private  commodity  land  base 
has  shrunk  too  and  I  have  another  bill  that  provides  tax  incentives, 
H.R.  5087,  to  encourage  private  woodlot  owners  to  keep  growing 
timber.  But  we  need  to  stem  that  flow  of  land  being  taken  out  of 
the  timber  commodity  base  if  we  hope  to  stabilize  timber  depend- 
ent communities.  My  bill  is  an  attempt  to  do  that.  I  wanted  to 
bring  stability  to  timber  supply  and  I  wanted  to  find  a  revenue 
stream  that  would  help  pay  for  that  stability. 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  H.R.  3206  after  malung  some  modifications. 
So  right  now  the  bill  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul  and  I've  been 
ignoring  it.  The  changes  I  want  to  make  would  allow  more  flexibil- 
ity both  in  raising  money  and  spending  it,  but  I'll  get  into  that 
later. 

By  purchasing  cut-over,  mismanaged,  adjacent,  or  other  private 
lands  from  willing  sellers,  we  can  b€i:in  to  beef  up  our  national  for- 
ests' commodity  land  base.  The  land  purchased  would  be  dedicated 
primarily  to  timber  production.  Other  lands  could  then  be  used  to 
provide  habitat  for  old-growth  dependent  species  without  bringing 
economic  and  social  chaos  to  timber  communities. 

I  wanted  a  revenue  source  that  was  logically  related  to  timber 
use.  Taking  money  out  of  the  general  Federal  revenues  didn't 
make  much  sense  in  light  of  our  budget  deficits.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  land.  Taxing  the  export  of  raw  logs — ^which 
ships  jobs  overseas — seemed  logical,  but  had  some  constitutional 
problems.  Congressional  Research  Service  helped  me  and  one  of 
their  attorneys  showed  me  article  1,  section  10,  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  clause  allows  Congress  to  grant  to  States  the  author- 
ity to  impose  a  tax  on  exports  If  the  receipts  are  returned  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

Now,  what  State  in  its  sane  mind  is  going  to  pass  a  tax  that  goes 
to  the  Federal  Treasury?  So  I  had  to  find  a  way  to  give  them  an 
incentive.  My  notion  was  to  split  that  revenue  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  so  that  the  State  would  have  reason  to 
impose  the  tax. 
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Inadvertently^  the  bill  called  for  a  flat  25-peroent  tax  rather  than 
what  should  have  read  "up  to  25  percent.  My  next  draft  would 
allow  States  to  decide  the  amount. 

Private  log  exporters  are  being  seen  by  many  as  recipients  of 
windfall  profits  as  raw  log  exports  are  further  restricted  from 
public  lands.  Thus,  a  small  tax  might  serve  several  purposes.  First, 
it  might  diffuse  the  movement  toward  a  total  ban  on  the  export  of 
private  logs.  Second,  it  would  help  equalize  log  prices,  enabling  do- 
mestic processors  to  compete  more  effectively  for  logs.  And  finally, 
it  would  provide  a  revenue  source  for  the  purchase  of  a  timber  land 
base  and  for  other  timber-related  projects. 

Here  is  my  second  modification.  Due  to  the  restrictions  on  State 
log  exports  which  will  soon  be  enacted  by  Congress,  there  may  be 
shortfalls  in  timber  receipts  used  to  finance  schools  and  money  will 
be  needed.  In  addition,  smaller  harvests  from  national  forests  will 
hurt  county  revenues,  so  these  new  revenues  might  be  used  to 
assist  local  government. 

The  concepts  contained  in  H.R.  3206  are  novel  and  thus  need 
more  discussion  among  interested  parties,  but  I  introduced  the  bill 
in  order  to  stimulate  just  that.  Tm  not  wedded  to  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation.  I  am  wedded  to  workable,  creative,  balanced  so- 
lutions to  this  enormous  problem. 

I  want  to  register  my  support  for  concepts  contained  in  all  of  the 
other  bills.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  Representative  DeFazio's  H.R.  5116, 
which  allows  interest  groups  and  the  agencies  to  develop  alterna- 
tives to  the  Thomas  report  recommendations  for  spotted  owl  pro- 
tection. We  desperately  need  scientifically  and  legally  valid  alter- 
natives to  the  lliomas  plan.  I  believe  the  most  interested  members 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  need  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
help  find  solutions  not  only  for  how  we  deal  with  the  owl,  but  how 
we  deal  with  the  total  forest  ecosystem.  My  hope  is  that  we  are  not 
having  an  owl  plan  this  year,  and  next  year  a  marten  or  a  fisher 
plan,  and  then  a  salamander  plan,  and  then  possibly  a  toad  plan. 

We  also  need  a  more  stable  national  forest  timber  base,  as  the 
AuCoin-Morrison  bill  supplies.  The  AuCoin-Morrison  bill  estab- 
lishes a  good  framework  for  needed  revisions  to  the  forest  planning 
process,  including  expedited  review  for  forest  plans. 

The  Vento  bill  also  contains  some  good  ideas.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  manage  for  ecos3rstems  rather  than  for  each  individual 
plant  and  animal  species,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  addition, 
I'm  a  strong  advocate  of  new  forestry,  but  I  would  favor  its  applica- 
tion in  some  areas  established  for  spotted  owls  to  demonstrate  that 
it  can  provide  habitat  and  harvest.  Federal  investment  in  better 
forest  management  is  another  strength  of  the  bill. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  interest  in  this  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  OuN.  We  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  testimony. 

I'd  like  to  recognize  now  our  other  colleague,  Peter  DeFazio,  from 
Oregon. 

Peter,  you  probably  know  that  we  have  a  live  recorded  forum 
call  up  in  about  another  12  minutes,  so  why  don't  you  go  ahead 
and  see  if  you  can  get  your  testimony  out  of  the  way. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETER  A.  DeFAZIO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGON 

Mr.  DeFazio.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Fll  be  brief.  Til  summa- 
rize my  testimony  and  we  expect  that  the  full  testimony  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  approaches  on  the 
table.  I'm  glad  that  the  Congress  has  become  actively  involved  in 
this  issue,  but  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  need  more  active  par- 
ticipation in  finding  the  solution  to  this  problem  from  the  adminis- 
tration. For  that  reason,  I've  introduced  H.R.  5116. 

At  this  point,  the  Forest  Service  has  told  us  that  they  intend  to 
accept  wholesale  the  ISC  recommendation  for  protecting  the  spot- 
ted owl  without  question.  I  think  that  there  are  other  options  that 
should  be  explored. 

My  bill  would  identify  three  specific  options  that  the  agencies 
should  try.  First,  I  believe  that  the  HCA's  can  be  configured  in 
such  a  way  that  the  impacts  are  minimized  on  public  timber  de- 
pendent conmiunities.  I  would  request  that  either  in  any  legislation 
that  this  committee  might  consider,  or  hopefully  the  administra- 
tion following  up  on  my  proposal,  they  would  look  at  such  reconfig- 
uration. 

Second,  I  believe  as  does  Mrs.  Unsoeld  and  others  who  have 
spent  considerable  time  on  this  issue,  that  there  is  great  promise  in 
alternate  forestry  techniques  as  a  key  part  of  the  conservation 
strategy  that  would  lessen,  in  certain  areas,  the  impact  of  the  stric- 
tures to  protect  the  owl,  would  protect  the  owl,  but  also  get  more 
economic  value  in  those  areas. 

The  third  part  of  my  bill  is  that  if  and  when  the  timber  sales  are 
reduced  by  the  administration  that  the  reduction  be  looked  at  on  a 
graduated  basis,  thereby  avoiding  an  immediate  timber  shock. 

Finally,  and  I  think  this  would  be  very  useful  to  the  conmiittee 
and  to  the  administration,  my  bill  invites  other  interested  parties, 
including  both  the  timber  industry  and  environmental  groups  to 
prepare  alternatives  of  their  own  for  presentation  to  Fish  and 
Wildlife.  The  key  throughout  my  entire  bill  is  that  it  does  not  chal- 
lenge the  Endangered  Species  Act  or  the  authority  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife.  The  alternatives  developed  by  the  administration  or  other 
interested  parties,  would  be  submitted  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  for  full 
consultation  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  listing. 

I  think  it's  a  reasonable  approach  to  make  certain  that  no  op- 
tions have  been  overlooked.  I  hear  time  and  time  again  in  discuss- 
ing this  with  the  knowledgeable  forest  ecologists  and  foresters  on 
ranger  districts,  in  my  district,  and  throughout  the  Northwest  that 
there  are  some  alternatives  out  there  that  the  HCA  strategy  of  the 
Thomas  plan  should  not  be  the  fined  word  either  in  terms  of  pro- 
tecting the  owl  or  looking  at  things  we  can  do  to  mitigate  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  or  the  economic  impacts. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  committee  for  its  indul- 
gence and  look  forward  to  your  further  deliberations. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  DeFazio  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  OuN.  We  thiemk  the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  We  can 
assure  both  of  our  colleagues  that  this  committee  is  going  to  devote 
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very  close  attention  to  this  subject  and  stay  with  it  until  we  find 
some  reasonable,  balanced  solution. 

Does  anybody  wish  to  say  anything  on  the  committee? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  comment  as  we  go  out  the 
door  only  that  these  two  members  that  have  taken  time  to  testify 
this  morning,  are  members  of  a  special  team  that  we  have  put  to- 
gether and  have  spent  untold  hours 

Mr.  OuN.  Unsoeld  hours?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Morrison.  Unsoeld  hours — uncompensated  hours — at  least 
at  this  point — attempting  to  find  answers.  I  know  they  join  me  in 
the  appreciation  for  the  interest  of  this  subcommittee  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  impacts  us  directly. 

Mr.  OuN.  We  thank  them  for  testifying. 

The  subcommittee  will  be  in  recess  until  the  quorum  call  and 
any  subsequent  votes  are  finished. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  OuN.  We'd  like  to  ask  the  first  panel  to  come  to  the  desk  if 
they  would,  please:  Mr.  Dan  Tomascheski,  vice  president,  land 
management,  Sierra  Pacific  Industries,  Areata,  California;  Ms. 
Judy  Erickson,  director.  Lake  States  Forestry  Alliance,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota;  Mr.  James  Riley,  executive  vice  president,  Inter- 
mountain  Forest  Industry  Association,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho;  Ms. 
Jill  Mackie,  government  affairs  representative.  Pacific  Lumber  and 
Shipping  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Mr.  Digges  Morgan,  vice 
president.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Td  like  to  welcome  all  of  the  witnesses.  We're  looking  forward  to 
your  testimony.  Your  written  testimony  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  and  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  find  it  possible  to  summa- 
rize your  remarks  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time — 5  minutes  or 
so — so  that  we  can  complete  the  hearing  this  morning. 

We'll  go  by  the  order  listed  on  the  sheet  here.  First  will  be  Mr. 
Tomascheski. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAN  TOMASCHESKI,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  RE- 
SOURCES,  SIERRA  PACIFIC  INDUSTRIES,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
CON  SCHALLAU 

Mr.  ToBiASCHESKi.  Good  morning.  First  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  pronunciation  of  my  name.  That  in  itself  is  a  feat. 
You  did  considerably  better  than  most  do.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  OuN.  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  that,  but  I'm  glad  that  it 
came  out  right. 

Mr.  ToBCASCHESKi.  I  have,  first  of  all,  two  submissions  for  the 
record,  our  analysis  of  H.R.  5295,  Congressman  Vento's  bill,  and 
also  H.R.  4492,  Congressman  Jontz'  bill,  that  we  will  be  submitting 
for  the  record  today.  I  also  have  a  complete  copy  of  the  Beuter 
study  that  details  economic  and  social  impacts  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  also  have  with  me  Con 
Schallau,  who  participated  in  that  report  that  Dr.  Beuter  did.  He 
could  probably  answer  better  specific  questions  if  they  come  up. 

Mr.  OuN.  Are  you  submitting  that  large  packet? 

Mr.  ToBCASCHESKi.  Yes,  I  am. 
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Mr.  OuN.  The  committee  will  receive  that.  We  can't  guarantee 
that  it  will  all  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  ToBiASCHESKi.  I  understcmd  that. 

Mr.  OuN.  But  we  will  receive  it  for  the  committee  files. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  ToBiASCHESKi.  Thank  you. 

I  am  vice  president  for  resources  for  Sierra  Pacific  Industries 
headquartered  in  Redding,  California.  We  are  a  family  owned  busi- 
ness that  manages  our  own  timberlands  in  California,  much  of  it  in 
the  Mount  Shasta  area.  But  we  do  depend  on  timber  from  e^ht 
National  Forests  to  supply  much  of  our  raw  material  needs.  Our 
mills  purchase  timber  from  the  Six  Rivers,  Klamath,  Shasta-Trini- 
ty, Mendocino,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Plumas,  Tahoe,  and  Inyo  National 
Forests,  quite  an  extensive  list.  All  but  one  of  these  forests  are 
named  in  Congressman  Jontz'  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act. 
Seven  of  our  mills  are  in  rural  communities  that  are  dependent 
upon  national  forest  outputs. 

Sierra  Pacific  has  actively  participated  in  the  development  of  the 
national  forest  plans  in  California  for  many  years,  and  we  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  that  the  planning  cannot  work  as  currently 
structured.  Forest  plans  in  the  West  C£umot  be  implemented,  and 
the  direction  laid  out  in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act 
C£umot  be  followed  without  further  direction  from  Congress. 

H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation  Act,  pro- 
vides a  good  start  toward  resolving  some  of  the  most  difBcult  prob- 
lems, but  more  is  needed.  The  bill  does  offer  some  essential  provi- 
sions to  ensure  that  once  plans  are  completed,  the  goals,  objectives, 
and  outputs  of  each  forest  plan  have  a  chance  of  being  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act— H.R. 
4492— and  the  Ancient  Forest  Act— H.R.  5295 — prepense  to  circum- 
vent the  forest  planning  process  entirely  and  prescribes  what  we 
believe  to  be  negligent  nonmanagement  practices  which  would 
damage  the  very  forests  the  bill  is  designed  to  protect. 

As  you  are  aware,  California  is  currently  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  of  drought.  Vast  areas  of  our  Sierra  forests 
have  already  been  killed  by  indigenous  pests  and  more  damage  is 
expected  through  the  summer  and  fall.  As  trees  continue  to  die, 
the  fire  hazard  increases  dramatically.  This  is  a  grave  concern  to 
land  managers  and  the  public,  given  California's  fire  ecology  and 
history  of  recurrent  catastrophic  wildfires. 

As  an  example,  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  the  bark  beetle  infesta- 
tions are  so  severe  today  that  one-third  of  the  trees  in  many  parts 
of  this  basin  will  be  dead  by  summer's  end.  There  is  a  very  serious 
potenticd  for  fire  and  wind  throw  damage,  and  the  health  of  the  re- 
maining trees  continues  to  be  threatened  by  infestation.  A  wildfire 
in  this  area  would  be  devastating  and  is  highly  probable  with  the 
high  density  of  recreational  use  in  the  basin.  It  would  be  an  im- 
mense tragedy  given  the  uniqueness  of  this  natural  wonder. 

H.R.  4492  and  H.R.  5295  explicitly  prohibit  any  activities — either 
prevention  or  control  measures — on  lands  designated — or  prior  to 
designation,  those  lands  which  qualify  for  designation — as  ancient 
forests"  to  prevent  excessive  damage  by  native  insects,  plants,  or 
diseases.  This  act  further  orders  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  not  to  undertake  any  fire  suppression  activity  within  a 
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unit  of  the  system  except  where  necessary  to  protect  human  life  or 
property  within  any  such  unit  or  immediately  adjacent  to  it.  If 
agency  management  policies  for  the  wilderness  system  are  any  in- 
dication, loss  of  property  will  not  mean  loss  of  trees.  Tm  afraid  we 
are  only  inviting  another  catastrophe  on  the  scale  of  the  Yellow- 
stone fires,  and  we  will  lose  both  our  ancient  forests  and  our 
younger  forests  as  well.  Much  of  California's  forest  lands  will  be  at 
risk. 

The  issue — how  to  manage  the  national  forests  of  the  West — is 
still  best  addressed  through  the  forest  planning  process,  with  its  de- 
ficiencies corrected  by  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5094,  but  not 
through  prescriptive  legislation.  This  will  simply  make  an  already 
paralyzed  situation  worse. 

For  the  18  national  forests  in  region  5,  10  forest  plans  have  been 
finalized.  All  are  under  substantive  appeal.  In  adcUtion,  three  for- 
ests are  currently  revising  their  draft  plans  to  address  the  spotted 
owl  listing  decision,  and  two  forests  are  revising  draft  plcms  be- 
cause of  extensive  damage  done  by  wildfires.  Only  two  more  forests 
have  any  hope  of  completing  their  final  plans  this  year  in  the  cur- 
rent process. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  implement  its  final 
plans  unless  they  are  stayed  or  enjoined,  I  am  not  optimistic  that 
the  plans  can  be  fully  implementea  without  some  essential  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Forest  Management  Act.  Qianges  are 
needed  to  resolve  the  following  problems. 

Plan-implementing  project  decisions  are  frequently  appealed,  ef- 
fectively precluding  implementation  of  a  forest  plan.  In  many  cases 
the  project  appeals  challenge  the  very  same  issues  raised  in  tiie 
plan  appeals. 

Day  in  and  day  out  in  the  national  forests  in  California  we  cur- 
rently have  plan  implementation  based  on  expediency  and  whether 
or  not,  in  the  perception  of  the  Forest  Service,  an  individual  project 
has  any  chance  of  standing  up  to  environmental  appeals  and  litiga- 
tion. 

The  Forest  Service  continues  to  adopt  significant  policy  changes 
with  complete  disregard  to  the  planning  process  at  the  national 
and  regional  level.  For  example,  last  year  our  regional  forester, 
Paul  Barker,  adopted  an  environmental  agenda  wmch  would  sub- 
stantially change  silvicultural  practices  and  therefore  harvest 
levels  on  the  national  forests.  TMs  was  done  without  determining 
whether  the  program  could  be  implemented  under  current  forest 
plans  in  place,  without  ancdyzing  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
policy,  or  without  determining  the  impacts  of  the  policy  on  the 
achievement  of  other  planned  goals. 

This  action  ignores  and  undermines  the  entire  planning  process 
in  which  the  agency  and  the  public  have  invested  so  mucn  time 
and  money,  and  arguably  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law.  This  reminds 
me  of  policymaking  by  press  release. 

Nationwide,  the  Forest  Service  has  spent  14  years  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  the  first  round  of  land  and  re- 
source management  plans.  To  date,  region  5  has  completed  only 
one-half  of  its  plans.  All  of  the  time  and  effort  expended  to  date 
has  resulted  only  in  the  need  to  do  fiirther  analysis  with  no  end  in 
sight. 
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The  national  forest  plans  have  already  reduced — and  will  further 
reduce — the  Federal  land  base  available  for  timber  production  in 
California.  New  land  allocations  and  changing  priorities  in  man- 
agement direction  will  cause  sharp  reductions  in  the  allowable  sale 
quantity  for  our  region.  Additional  requirements  for  endangered 
and  sensitive  species  which  have  not  yet  been  fully  analyzed  in  the 
plans  will  require  further  reductions. 

But  the  process  does  not  provide  any  means  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  such  decisions  on  dependent  communities,  or  provide  an 
orderly  mechanism  for  implementation  of  the  changes  in  direction 
as  they  occur,  nor  does  it  require — and  this  is  a  key  point,  we 
feel — reanalyzing  land  allocations  or  management  prescriptions  to 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  these  additional  requirements. 
We  can't  continue  to  be  victims  of  this  subtractive  overlay  of  one 
thing  after  another  without  analyzing  the  resource  capabilities  as  a 
whole  and  determining  whether  or  not  there  is  significant  overlap 
in  the  prescriptions  that  would  afford  some  of  the  mitigation  called 
for  in  the  new  requirements. 

We  need  a  well-defined  process  by  which  the  Forest  Service  could 
incorporate  changes  in  law  into  forest  plans.  Section  103  of  H.R. 
5094  would  ensure  that  management  changes,  including  protection 
measures  for  the  owl,  would  be  culdressed  in  a  plan  amendment  or 
revision,  and  that  the  environmental  analysis  for  the  amendment 
or  revision  consider  other  changes  in  land  use  or  management  pre- 
scriptions in  order  to  meet  as  closely  as  possible  plan  goals  and  out- 
puts. 

Project  appeals  effectively— but  we  feel  inappropriately— prevent 
implementation  of  forest  plan  decision.  Section  201  and  title  m  of 
H.R.  5095  are  necessary  to  ensure  an  orderly  and  cost-effective 
process  for  the  handling  of  appeals  and  litigation.  Currently,  the 
appeal  and  litigation  process  is  so  lengthy  that  it  may  be  years 
before  a  final  decision  is  made  and  approved.  In  the  case  of  the  de- 
cision to  salvage  timber,  by  the  time  the  appeals  are  resolved,  the 
timber  has  simply  rotted  away.  And  then  when  the  appeal  is  ulti- 
mately upheld  under  appeal,  the  decision  is  moot  and  cannot  be 
implemented. 

The  current  forest  planning  process  inadequately  addresses  the 
effects  of  planning  decisions  on  dependent  communities.  Section 
101  of  H.R.  5094  would  require  the  Forest  Service  to  examine  the 
impacts  of  forest  plan  alternatives  on  dependent  communities  and 
to  consider  the  impacts  in  the  selection  of  a  preferred  alternative. 

I  might  say  that  having  been  bom  and  raised  in  one  of  those 
communities  and  living  in  one  now,  some  of  these  phrases  that  we 
hear  about  retraining  workers  who  have  lived  there  all  their  lives, 
the  kind  of  glossing  over  we  see  in  some  of  the  other  bills  of  that 
substantive  problem — I  don't  see  a  solution  yet  proposed  that  can 
mitigate  the  economic  impacts  in  those  communities. 

Thismk  you  for  your  time. 

pnie  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tomascheski  appears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you. 

We  now  have  Ms.  Judy  Erickson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JUDY  ERICKSON,  ALLIANCE  COORDINATOR, 
LAKE  STATES  FORESTRY  ALLIANCE 

Ms.  Erickson.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Judy  Erickson 
and  I  serve  as  the  alliance  coordinator  for  the  Lake  States  Forestry 
Alliance.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning. 

The  alliance  is  a  three-State  organization  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  in  1987  to  bring  to- 
gether people  with  differing  values  relating  to  the  management  of 
the  region's  forests.  Our  programs,  activities,  and  membership  are 
designed  to  bring  together  sdl  forest  interests— industry.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  Government  agencies,  private  landowners,  and  con- 
servationists— to  ensure  that  forest  resources  will  be  available  for 
present  and  future  generations. 

The  forests  in  the  Lake  States  are  young  and  are  still  recovering 
from  the  heavy  cutting  and  the  fir^  which  occurred  during  the 
late  1800's  and  the  early  1900's.  Yet  today,  our  forests  are  valued 
and  used  for  many  purposes,  including  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife 
management,  watershed  protection,  and  the  production  of  solid 
wood,  pulp,  and  paper  products.  The  national  forest  plans  devel- 
oped under  the  Nationcd  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  are  re- 
quired to  address  all  of  these  resource  uses  in  an  integrated 
manner.  In  the  Lake  States,  the  forest  plans  for  our  seven  national 
forest  planning  units  were  completed  in  1986.  All  were  appealed.  In 
1988,  over  one-half  of  the  39  forest  plan  appeals  were  smi  pending. 
Today,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  10-year  planning  period,  all  but  one 
of  the  original  appeieds  has  been  resolved.  Yet  the  Forest  Service  is 
still  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  implementing  its  plans. 

The  Lake  States  Forestry  Alliance  has  consistently  called  for 
Congress  and  the  Forest  Service  to  fully  fund  and  implement  our 
national  forest  plans.  These  plans  are  the  result  of  many  years  of 
work  by  the  Forest  Service,  other  Government  agencies— including 
our  State  departments  of  natural  resources— and  the  public.  The 
final  result  represents  ''a  covenant  with  the  public  to  pn)duce  a  set 
of  goals  and  outputs  from  the  national  forests'',  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Georee  Dunlop  stated  in  1988. 

Section  306  of  H.R.  5094  would  add  to  NFMA  a  requirement  that 
annual  budget  requests  to  Congress  shall  include  a  statement  iden- 
tifying the  amount  of  funding  necessary  to  implement  100  percent 
of  the  annual  outputs  called  for  in  each  plan.  This  is  a  much 
needed  amendment.  While  funding  for  Forest  Service  recreation 
and  wildlife  management  programs  has  increased  greatly  since  the 
forest  plans  took  effect,  many  programs  continue  to  be  incomplete- 
ly funded,  precluding  fUll  accomplishment  of  forest  plan  goals.  Cur- 
rently, the  shortfall  is  difficult  to  determine,  especially  on  a  forest 
by  forest  basis.  By  identifying  the  fiill  funding  needed  for  each 
forest,  the  agency  and  Congress  will  know  more  clearly  when  op- 
portunities may  be  foregone  under  a  specific  budget  level. 

While  this  provision  is  most  helpfiil,  the  subcommittee  should 
consider  taking  two  additional  steps  to  better  address  the  issue  of 
funding.  Because  many  national  forests  do  not  receive  the  full 
amount  of  funding  they  require  each  year,  the  Forest  Service 
should  be  required  to  identify,  in  the  forest  plans,  how  funds  will 
be  allocated  under  funding  shortfalls.  This  would  ensure  that  Con- 
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gress  and  the  public  would  know  what  opportunities  will  have  to  be 
eliminated. 

In  addition,  funding  for  forest  inventory  and  research  has  been 
continually  underfunded  in  the  Lake  States,  yet  resource  analysis 
research  provides  important  information  needed  to  make  informed 
decisions.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the  Forest  Service  were  re- 
quired to  identify  the  level  of  research  funding  needed  to  support 
the  forest  planning  process  for  each  forest  or  for  the  region. 

Section  106  of  H.R.  5094  would  also  provide  greater  assurance 
that  plans  could  be  implemented.  This  section  adds  to  NFMA  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  certify  in  writing  that 
each  decision  for  implementing  an  action  does  not  preclude  achiev- 
ing plan  outputs.  In  other  words,  the  action  taken  is  wholly  consist- 
ent with  the  decision  made  in  the  plan. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lake  States  Forestry  Allicmce 
finds  that  H.R.  5094  would  provide  needed  improvements  to  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  to  better  ensure  that  forest  plans 
may  be  implemented. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Erickson  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER  [resiuning  chair].  Thank  you  very  much,  Judy. 

Mr.  Riley,  welcome  to  the  committee  again. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  S.  RILEY,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
INTERMOUNTAIN  FOREST  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Jim  Riley.  In  the  past  I've  been  a  frequent  witness  before 
this  committee  and  others  of  Congress  discussing  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  implementation  of  the  national  forest  plans.  I'm  most 
pleased  to  be  here  today  to  begin  the  process  of  seeking  a  solution 
to  those  problems  rather  than  what  seems  to  be  a  long  series  of 
oversight  as  to  what  the  problems  actually  are. 

I'm  also  pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  from  across  the  country  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5094,  which  we  believe  is  a  very  sound  start- 
ing point  for  addressing  some  of  the  substantial  problems  which 
exist. 

In  my  previous  testimony  I've  noted  for  this  committee  that  the 
forest  plans  are  largely  complete  throughout  the  regions  that  the 
Intermountain  Forest  bidustry  Association  represents.  Those  plans 
in  almost  all  cases  included  a  reduction  in  the  Timber  Sale  Pro- 
gram from  those  forests.  Those  reductions  were  the  result  partly  of 
the  multiple  use  objectives  of  the  Nationcd  Forest  Management 
Act,  but  more  often  a  result  of  the  climate  of  the  early  1980's 
timber  recession  during  which  those  plans  were  developed. 

With  these  plans  now  in  place,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  us  and 
the  interests  that  we  represent  that  the  allowable  sale  quantities  in 
those  plans  actually  be  consummated  along  with  the  other  pro- 
grams that  those  plans  embrace.  I  have  oteerved  previously  and 
I'm  here  to  tell  you  again  that  the  Forest  Service's  record  in  bring- 
ing about  implementation  of  their  forest  plans  has  been  dismal  at 
b€»t. 
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H.R.  5094,  in  our  view,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  the  comple- 
tion of  the  national  forest  planning  process  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  those  plans  initiated  by  Ciongress  in  1976.  Some  of  the  high- 
lights of  this  act  include  section  101  which  establishes  for  the  &st 
time  ever  a  requirement  for  the  Forest  Service  to  maintain,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  stability  of  communities  which  are 
economically  dependent  upon  a  given  unit  of  the  national  forest. 
Many  of  the  communities  that  we  represent  throughout  Idaho  and 
Montana  depend  entirely  on  the  production  of  timber  from  those 
forests  as  their  sole  source  of  economic  support. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  provisions  of  H.R.  5094  which 
assure  that  the  allowable  sale  quantities  in  the  plans  will  be  met 
and  that  it  will  not  be  ui\justiniEdblv  or  arbitrarily  reduced  during 
the  implementation  process  or  subsequent  amendments  or  revi- 
sions to  those  plans. 

Those  provisions  of  the  bill  are  equally  important  as  are  sections 
106  and  107  which  will  require  that  the  agency  certify  that  individ- 
ual decisions  on  implementing  the  actions  of  the  plan,  during  the 
course  of  the  planning  cycle  will  not— individually  or  in  sequence — 
preclude  the  Forest  Service  from  actually  meeting  the  public  policy 
objectives  set  bv  the  plans  themselves. 

FinaUy,  in  this  area  of  consideration,  I  direct  your  attention  to 
section  308  which  will  require  the  Forest  Service  to  submit  annual 
budget  requirements  which  include  appendices  outlining  full-fi- 
nancing requirements  for  the  plans.  Our  association  has  long  been 
in  support  of  full  financing  of  all  elements  of  the  forest  plans  and 
have  continually  been  frustrated  as  we  have  dealt  with  Congress 
and  the  appropriations  process  of  the  lack  of  a  clear  linkage  be- 
tween the  budget  submissions  by  the  agency  and  what  their  plans 
call  for. 

My  testimony  also  includes  a  long  section  on  the  importance  of 
the  national  forests  to  meeting  the  Nation's  wood  supply.  That's  a 
topic  that  this  committee  is  ftilly  aware  of.  I  won't  dwell  on  that 
anymore,  but  I  will  just  mention  that  in  the  intense  debates  that 
occur  in  local  situations,  the  importance  of  the  national  forest  to 
satisfying  the  Nation's  timber  needs  is  often  overlooked.  This  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  5094  is  also  of  extreme  importance. 

Probably  my  biggest  criticism  in  the  past  of  the  national  forest 

Elanning  process  has  been  the  susceptibility  of  that  process  to  end- 
»s  appeals  and  litigation  which  has  served  only  to  obstruct  the 
implementation  of  the  policy  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Forest 
Service  during  the  planning  process.  H.R.  5094  will  do  much  to 
bring  a  resolution  to  that  problem.  There  are  provisions  included 
throughout  title  m  of  the  bill  which  provide  an  opportunity  to  fi- 
nally bring  closure  through  the  national  forest  planning  process  to 
the  decisionmaking  embraced  therein.  Section  306  directs  the 
Forest  Service  to  dievelop  regulations  specifying  how  implementa- 
tion actions  will  be  tiered  to  the  forest  plan  itself,  the  NEPA  re- 
quirements that  will  be  required  in  implementing  plans,  and  how 
those  tier  to  the  NEPA  documents  that  were  produced  to  cover  the 
plans.  That's  been  absent  over  the  5  years  of  im^ementation  that 
we've  experienced  and  is  extremely  important. 

Section  304  of  the  act  will  establish  alternative  procedures  which 
should  allow  judicial  review  actions  to  proceed  much  more  expedi- 
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tiously.  This  is  also  important.  I  would  stress  in  mentioning  both  of 
these  during  the  course  of  title  m,  we  do  not  read  what  others 
have  found  to  be  a  problem  in  the  act,  where  it  would  preclude  le- 
gitimate challenges  to  be  brought  against  the  plans  or  those  deci- 
sions. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  does  provide  an  extremely  important 
element  where  it  requires  people  who  are  going  to  bring  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  challenges  against  the  forest  plans  to  have  previ- 
ously participated  in  the  decisionmaking  process  and  to  have  ex- 
haustcKl  their  administrative  remedies  before  seeking  court  redress 
of  their  considerations.  This  is  most  important. 

In  closing,  I  would  mention  that  the  Intermountain  Forest  Indus- 
try Association  strongly  opposes  H.R.  4492,  which  is  the  Ancient 
Forest  Protection  of  1990,  and  H.R.  5295,  the  Ancient  Forest  Act  of 
1990.  We  do  not  have  spotted  owls  in  our  part  of  the  world,  but  we 
join  our  colleagues  that  have  problems  with  that  for  the  reasons 
outlined  in  my  statement.  And  we  also  support  H.R.  4909,  the  Com- 
munity Stability  Act  of  1990  for  the  reasons  outlined  therein. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  will  be  happy  to 
answer  questions  that  might  arise. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Riley  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Riley. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Ms.  Jill  Mackie.  Jill,  you  may  proceed 
with  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  JILL  MACKIE,  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 
REPRESENTATIVE,  PACIFIC  LUMBER  &  SHIPPING  CO. 

Ms.  Mackie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Jill  Mackie  of  Pa- 
cific Lumber  &  Shipping  Co.  in  Washington  State.  Our  headquar- 
ters are  in  Seattle,  but  our  economic  impact  is  in  eastern  Lewis 
County,  a  rural  area  of  Washington  that's  just  south  of  Mount 
Rainier  National  Park  and  just  north  of  Mount  Saint  Helens.  Our 
mills  are  heavily  dependent  on  timber  from  the  Gifford  Pinchot 
National  Forest. 

Our  company  is  a  small  family  owned  firm  which  operates  three 
mills  in  towns  of  eastern  Lewis  County:  Morton,  Handle,  and  Pack- 
wood.  The  latest  official  population  estimate  for  Morton  is  1,170. 
That  sounds  very  small,  but  it's  the  largest  of  the  three  towns. 

Through  the  years.  Pacific  Lumber  and  Shipping  has  maintained 
a  commitment  to  steady  employment.  We  have  approximately  450 
employees  in  eastern  Lewis  County.  Our  mills  have  operated  at  100 
percent  all  through  the  recession  of  the  early  1980  s  and  on  into 
today's  crisis  of  uncertainty.  That's  no  shutdowns  and  no  layoffs. 

Our  mills  are  totally  up  to  date  technologically,  thanks  to  heavy 
investment.  We  contract  out  additional  work  to  about  300  other 
people,  mostly  roadbuilders  and  loggers.  Between  the  people  we 
employ  and  the  goods  and  services  we  purchase,  the  entire  econom- 
ic well-being  of  eastern  Lewis  County  relies  on  Pacific  Lumber  & 
Shipping,  lliere  really  isn't  anything  else,  and  we  haven't  failed 
these  people. 

But  the  process  of  national  forest  management  is  beginning  to 
fail  them  and  to  fail  us,  too. 
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That's  why  Fm  here  today,  to  ask  the  subcommittee  and  the 
entire  Congress  to  enact  H.R.  5094.  This  bill  certainly  will  not  solve 
every  forestry  problem  in  our  area,  such  as  the  spotted  owl,  but  it 
will  at  least  make  it  easier  for  the  Forest  Service  to  implement  the 
plans  it  has  taken  more  than  a  decade  to  develop,  and  it  will  help 
inmrove  those  plans  when  they're  amended  or  revised. 

I  won't  take  the  time  to  repeat  the  overview  analysis  that  the 
colleagues  here  are  presenting  today,  but  I'd  like  to  focus,  instead, 
on  some  of  the  ways  where  we  would  be  helped  were  this  legisla- 
tion in  place  at  this  time. 

Pacific  Lumber  &  Shipping  Co.  and  its  employees  have  been  ac- 
tively involved  with  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  forest 
planning  process  for  10  years.  The  Gifford  Pinchot  National  Forest 
provides  Pacific  Lumber  &  Shipping  with  roughly  70  percent  of  our 
raw  material  needs.  The  Gifford  Pmchot  recently  released  its  final 
environmental  impact  statement  and  final  land  and  resource  man- 
agement plan.  Because  of  its  direct  link  to  the  survival  of  our  com- 
Cy  and  the  dependent  communities.  Pacific  Lumber  &  Shipping 
been  intensely  monitoring  the  development  of  the  Gifford  Fin- 
chot's  forest  plan. 

The  existing  plan  for  the  Gifford  Pinchot  prescribes  an  annual 
sale  level  of  411  million  bo£urd  feet  per  year.  In  1987,  the  Gifford 
Pinchot  produced  a  draft  forest  plan  that  reduced  the  allowable 
sale  quantity  to  388  million  board  feet  per  vear.  The  final  plan  re- 
duces the  ASQ  further  to  334  million  board  feet.  When  new  direc- 
tion regarding  the  spotted  owl  is  adopts,  the  ASQ  will  likely  be 
dropped  by  upward  of  50  percent. 

Is  this  drastic  reduction  necessary?  We  don't  think  so.  After  the 
release  of  the  draft  forest  plan  with  a  recommendation  for  a  timber 
sale  level  of  388  million  bo£urd  feet  per  year,  the  planning  team  on 
the  Gifford  Pinchot  uncovered  errors  in  their  aniedysis.  These  cor- 
rections could  have  increased  the  timber  sale  level  to  440  million 
bo£urd  feet.  Instead,  the  Gifford  Pinchot  made  additional  land  with- 
drawals that  lowered  the  timber  sale  level  to  334  million  bo£urd 
feet,  before  the  spotted  owl  issue  is  ever  even  addressed.  This  dif- 
ference of  over  100  million  bo£urd  feet  per  year  provides  much  room 
to  maintain  historical  timber  supply  from  the  Clifford  Pinchot,  just 
as  the  vast  preponderance  of  pubhc  comments  have  suggested. 

H.R.  5094  would  require  the  Gifford  Pinchot  to  complete  a  signif- 
icant amendment  if  additional  withdrawal  of  spotted  owl  habitat 
reduces  the  ASQ.  In  completing  this  amendment,  the  Gifford  Pin- 
chot would  have  to  revise  their  forest  plan  to  consider,  according  to 
section  103,  ''other  land  use  or  management  changes  that,  in  com- 
bination with  the  required  change,  would  be  appropriate  to  main- 
tain overall  plan  balance  and  meet  other  plan  goals  and  outputs." 

Without  this  spedfic  requirement  we  are  confident  that  the 
Forest  Service  planners  would  merely  overlay  anv  additional  spot- 
ted owl  habitat  withdrawals  on  top  of  the  900,000  acres  that  are 
already  withdrawn  from  intensive  forest  management.  This  is 
900,000  out  of  the  total  land  base  of  1,371,700  acres.  The  Gifford 
Pinchot,  like  most  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  land  base  availability  to  miti- 
gate the  impacts  of  additional  spotted  owl  protection.  H.R.  5094 
would  assure  a  rigorous  exploration  of  all  possible  options. 
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Another  provision  of  H.R.  5094  would  be  of  particular  help  in  as- 
suring the  survival  of  communities  such  as  ours.  That  provision  is 
section  101  which  requires  the  Forest  Service  to  at  least  analyze 
the  impacts  of  forest  planning  decisions  on  afiTected  communities. 
The  Oregon  Lands  Cioalition  bill,  H.R.  4909,  has  similar  require- 
ments and  we  endorse  those,  too. 

Provisions  like  these  may  have  seemed  unnecessary  when  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  was  written  nearly  15  years  ago. 
The  emphasis  on  public  involvement  was  intended  to  make  sure 
that  people  afiTected  by  forest  planning  decisions  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  get  involved  and  that  it  wasn't  just  the  agency  imposing  its 
will.  But  we  didn't  have  the  nationalization  of  decisionm£ddng  that 
we  seem  to  have  now. 

The  balance  of  influence  has  shifted  to  the  point  that  national 
politics  and  national  interest  groups  have  overwhelmed  the  impact 
of  the  people  who  are  afiTected  every  day  by  these  forest  planning 
decisions.  The  affluent  in  places  like  New  York  and  Beverly  Hills, 
and  Congressmen  from  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  many  other 
States,  are  ripping  away  the  livelihoods  of  people  whom  they  would 
be  the  very  Grst  to  defend  if  those  same  people  lived  in  their  cities 
and  in  their  constituencies. 

Requiring  some  analysis  of  community  impacts  would  at  least 
put  the  gut  issue  of  forest  planning  on  the  table,  rather  than  lost 
under  the  table.  The  cost  of  some  decisions  in  terms  of  family  sta- 
bility and  social  dislocation  would  be  there  to  see. 

The  antithesis  of  considering  local  impacts  is  legislation  like  Mr. 
Jontz'  "Ancient  Forest  Bill,"  or  the  similar  bill  introduced  last 
week  by  Mr.  Vento.  We  strongly  oppose  these  bills.  They  would 
ruin  our  towns  and  communities  and  the  people  in  them.  You  add 
up  these  kinds  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  combine  them 
with  the  spotted  owl  and  ecoterrorism,  and  you'll  see  that  it's  be- 
coming increasingly  difiScult  for  the  folks  in  eastern  Lewis  County 
and  us  to  make  a  living.  It  has  become  so  frustrating  and  unpre- 
dictable that  our  company's  president.  Bob  Spence,  is  looking  at 
the  availability  of  logs  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Here  we  live  amidst 
the  most  productive  forest  lands  in  the  world  and  we're  having  to 
travel  halfway  around  the  world  to  look  for  logs  to  keep  our  noils 
operating.  That's  pretty  ironic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we're  trying  the  best  we  can  to  maintain  stability 
in  eastern  Lewis  County,  and,  yes,  earn  a  buck  while  we're  doing 
it.  But  the  obstacles  keep  getting  higher.  This  bill  provides  you 
with  an  opportunity  here  to  restore  some  balance  to  the  process.  At 
Pacific  Lumber  &  Shipping,  we  urge  strongly  that  you  would  do 
that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mackie  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

STATEMENT  OF  DI66ES  MORGAN  III,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  GOVERN- 
MENT  AFFAIRS,  SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Morgan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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My  name  is  Digges  Morgan,  and  I  am  vice  president  of  govern- 
ment affairs  for  the  Southern  Forest  Products  Association.  I^TA  is 
an  association  comprised  of  southern  pine  lumber  manufacturers 
from  12  Southern  States,  and  we're  currently  celebrating  our  75th 
year  of  service  to  the  southern  pine  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  today  to  testify  on  legislation  per- 
taining  to  forest  issues — H.R.  4492,  the  Ancient  Forest  Protection 
Act  of  1990.  H.R.  5094  and  H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Im- 
plementation Act. 

While  few  SFPA  members  are  directly  afTected  by  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  4492,  there  is  a  fundamental  policy  issue  with 
which  all  r^ons  must  be  concerned.  H.R.  4492,  if  passed,  would 
undermine  the  forest  planning  efforts  reflected  in  over  30  national 
forest  plans. 

The  process  to  develop  123  forest  plans  has  proven  to  be  arduous. 
More  than  1  million  people  have  participated  in  the  NFMA  plan- 
ning process,  with  over  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  spent  so  far. 

Tiiere  are  provisions  in  H.R.  4492  which  could  set  a  serious 
precedent  for  land  management  in  other  regions.  For  instance,  sec- 
tion 4(d),  suppression  and  control  programs,  states  that  the  respec- 
tive Secretaries  mav  not  conduct  suppression  or  control  programs 
for  native  insects,  plants,  or  diseases  within  any  unit  of  the  system. 
And  section  4(bX2XC)  states  that  the  Secretarv  may  not  undertake 
any  fire  suppression  activity  within  a  unit  of  the  system. 

Legislating  such  prescriptive  management  direction  for  so  many 
affected  national  forests  is  simply  not  sound  forest  management 
What  is  a  private  landowner  to  do  if  his  or  her  land  buffers  one  of 
these  national  forest  tracts  affected  by  this  legislation?  Such  a 
hands  off  approach  on  our  national  forests  could  allow  fire  and  dis- 
ease problems  to  spill  over  into  adjacent  land  ownerships.  On  the 
other  hand,  because  of  the  associated  forest  definition  contained  in 
section  3(2),  this  may  be  a  moot  point  because  private  land  appears 
to  be  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  ancient  forest  reserve  as  well. 

Again,  I  would  offer  that  such  provisions  not  only  ignore  the  na- 
tional forest  planning  effort  to  date,  but  also  set  a  serious  prece- 
dent for  private  land  activities  in  other  regions.  When  the  national 
forest  system  was  created,  the  public  was  given  a  hope  that  the 
land  managers  who  cared  for  those  lands  would  be  allowed  to  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  established  world  leadership  in  this  area.  Pre- 
scriptive legislation  such  as  H.R.  4492  seems  to  be  a  retreat  from 
that  goal. 

Turning  to  H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation 
Act  of  1990,  would  do  a  ^ri^'eat  deal  to  assure  that  land  management 
conflicts  come  to  resolution.  The  Southern  Forest  Products  Associa- 
tion strongly  supports  this  legislation. 

In  contrast  to  H.R.  4492,  me  National  Forest  Plan  Implementa- 
tion Act  of  1990  would  provide  stability  to  the  national  forest  plan- 
ning process  nationwide.  It  could  be  that  if  such  legislation  had 
been  enacted  several  years  ago,  bills  of  a  prescriptive  nature  such 
as  H.R.  4492  would  not  be  considered  necess€uy  by  its  sponsors. 
Congressional  Members  who  drafted,  and  those  who  supported,  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1990  appropriately  recognized 
that  land  use  conflicts  should  be  resolved  at  the  local  level.  Howev- 
er, without  the  implementation  improvements  contained  in  H.R 
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5094,  I  doubt  it  will  take  long  before  other  regions  face  legislation 
similar  to  the  far  reaching  and  prescriptive  nature  of  H.R.  4492. 
While  the  spotted  owl  has  occupied  the  vai^uard  position  due  to 
the  impacts  facing  the  forest  products  industry  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  southern  region  nas  a  popular  endangered  species 
which  I'm  sure  you're  aware  of— the  red  cockaded  woodpecker. 

The  process  for  development  of  forest  plans  has  evolved,  subject 
to  considerable  debate  and  controversy,  over  the  past  14  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  appeals  have  been  an  int^rcd — perhaps  all 
too  integral — part  of  the  process. 

Today,  14  years  after  passage  of  NFMA,  103  of  the  123  forest 
plans  are  completed.  The  plans  for  the  eastern  and  southern  forests 
were  among  the  first  to  be  completed,  and  they  are  now  the  near- 
est to  resolution  in  their  forest  plan  appeals.  Of  these  completed 
forest  plans,  all  were  appealed  and  just  over  one-half  have  all  ap- 
peals resolved.  By  contrast,  in  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington, 
final  plans  are  just  now  being  completed. 

As  an  example,  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker,  a  bird  listed  as  an 
endangered  species  for  nearly  20  years  and  accommodated  in  forest 
planning  by  the  Forest  Service,  has  emerged  as  a  mayor  issue  in 
the  southern  pine  forests. 

The  southern  region's  actions  to  change  management  practices 
for  the  protection  of  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  provide  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  need  for  H.R.  5094.  Under  challenge  that  exist- 
ing guidelines — approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
incorporated  in  final  forest  plans — were  not  adequate  to  protect  the 
species,  the  Forest  Service  altered  its  management  practices 
throughout  the  South  without  compl3dng  with  NEPA  and  NFMA 
procedures  for  plan  amendments  or  even  demonstrating  that  the 
new  practices  would  further  protect  or  improve  the  habitat  for  the 
woodpecker. 

There  are  three  related  events  which  have  triggered  the  conflict. 
First,  the  preservationists  won  a  permanent  injunction  from  a  U.S. 
district  court  in  Texas  prohibiting  the  Forest  Service  from  ofiering 
a  clearcut-timber  sale  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  a  red  cock- 
aded woodpecker  colony  site.  That  limits  harvesting  on  more  than 
1,100  acres  for  each  site.  The  decision  is  under  appeal. 

Second,  the  Sierra  Club  threatened  to  bring  a  Texas-style  red 
cockaded  woodpecker  lawsuit  against  timber  cutting  on  national 
forests  throughout  the  South. 

Third,  the  regional  forester,  without  proper  environmental  anal- 
ysis, unilaterally  capitulated  to  the  Sierra  Club  threat  by  imposing 
a  restrictive  new  timber  cutting  restriction  policy  on  March  27, 
1989  within  that  same  three-quarters  of  a  nule  around  each  red 
cockaded  woodpecker  on  14  national  forests  in  the  South.  The 
region  8  Forest  Service  timber  purchasers  council,  of  which  SFPA 
is  a  member,  has  gone  to  court  on  this  policy.  This  is  because  our 
biologists  believe  the  regional  forester's  action  will  jeopardize  re- 
covery of  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker,  and  because  the  Forest 
Service  has  not  adequately  implemented  its  own  policy  developed 
with  approval  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  then 
adopted  in  the  regional  guide  and  afiTected  forest  plans.  Since 
March  27,  the  Forest  Service  has  developed  interim  guidelines, 
which  replace  the  March  27  policy.  The  agency's  lack  of  confidence 
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What  that  ironically  has  done  to  us— although  in  the  long  term  I 
think  we  will  be  vindicated — has  broadened  the  definition  of  a  spot- 
ted owl  habitat  to  be  just  about  eversrthing  in  California,  a  tree 
kurger  than  about  10  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  So  about 
80  percent  of  California's  forest  lands  are  now  suitable  spotted  owl 
habitats.  We  find  owls  in  all  of  that  kind  of  habitat.  Those  rules,  by 
State  estimates,  will  reduce  harvest  volumes  on  the  long  term  on 
California's  private  lands  by  about  50  percent.  All  of  those  percent- 
ages are  subject  to  argument,  of  course,  because  you're  predicting 
something  that  nobody  knows  much  about. 

The  value  of  the  resource  will  go  up.  Coupled  with  the  initiatives 
that  are  coming,  we  will  see  severe  restrictions  on  California's  pro- 
ductivity. There  will  be,  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  smaller  private  land- 
owners, the  decision  to  sell  those  lands,  probably  for  subdivision, 
probably  for  rural  home  sites  which  will  attract  a  higher  value. 
We're  now  at  the  point  on  those  smaller  forest  lands  where  the 
owner  cannot  afford  to  grow  a  crop  of  trees  for  the  long  term. 
Large  private  ownerships  will  be  affected.  I  think  their  sales  of 
land,  depending  on  initiatives,  will  come  a  little  more  gradually 
than  the  small  owners. 

I'm  not  sure  that  addresses  your  question. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Yes,  it  has.  In  other  words,  it  goes  beyond  the  con- 
troversy of  the  national  forest  in  California. 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  Oh  yes.  We're  looking  at  extremes— we're 
trying,  as  a  company,  to  broaden  our  private  resource  base  and  buy 
more  private  lands  to  make  up  for  this  deficit  that  we  know  is 
coming  on  the  national  forest.  At  the  same  time  we're  being 
squeezed  the  other  way  by  these  restrictions  on  private  land.  This 
talk  that  we  can  suddenly  boost  the  productivity  of  our  private 
lands  to  make  up  for  this  deficit — we're  already  at  that  productivi- 
ty point.  We  already  have  all  the  brush  fields  planted  into  little 
trees.  We've  already  done  a  lot  of  the  things  that  people  tell  us  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  We  don't  see  a  lot  of  slack  there  I  guess  is  what 
I'm  sa3ring. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  guess  as  I  sit  here  as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  sense 
that  the  planning  process  has  not  worked  well.  The  reason  I've 
been  heavily  involved  in  H.R.  5094  is  for  its  conflict  resolution  fea- 
tures which  unfortunately  creates  a  new  conflict. 

I  noticed  that  a  number  of  you  in  your  statements  have  talked 
about  bringing  closure  to  the  conflict.  Do  you  see  that  the  conflicts 
that  currently  occur,  particularly  with  the  extensive  appeals  oppor- 
tunities, really  devastating  to  the  people  that  you  represent?  Why 
don't  we  start  with  you,  Jul,  since  I  know  your  area  so  well. 

Ms.  Mackie.  Yes,  it  is  particularly  and  the  problem  is  that  time 
is  not  on  our  side.  When  mills  have  1  year,  2  years,  3  years  under 
contract  historically  and  appeals  and  litigation  can  tie  up  timber 
sales  inevitably  seemingly,  in  the  meantime,  mills  are  having  to 
cut  their  inventory  and  process  it  through  our  mills  and  there  is  no 
stability  for  the  future.  Consequently,  we  cannot  continue  to  invest 
in  the  mills  and  we  can't  plan  for  employment  for  the  future  be- 
cause we  are  just  thrown  into  horrendous  uncertainty.  So  time  is 
just  not  on  our  side  in  this. 
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global  well-being.  H.R.  5094  is  essential  for  professional  forestry  de- 
cisions to  be  made  by  foresters  rather  than  judges. 

An  example  is  the  recent  lawsuit  filed  in  Federal  court  r^arding 
clear  cutting  and  herbicide  use  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest. 
This  1.6-million  acre  forest  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  is  the 
South's  oldest  and  largest  national  forest.  After  spending  years  de- 
veloping this  forest  plan  with  participation  n*om  aJl  interest 
groups,  environmental  organizations  are  filing  suit  on  1,200  acres 
in  12  areas  scheduled  for  logging.  All  of  the  tmie  and  effort  to  ad- 
dress controversial  issues  in  th£  plan  has  been  pointless  because 
environmental  organizations  can  currently  take  the  same  issues, 
debated  time  and  time  again  in  a  planning  process,  to  court. 

There  has  to  be  a  point  when  enough  is  enough.  Under  H.R. 
5094,  such  a  conflict  would  first  have  to  be  raised  through  a  plan 
amendment  process.  Were  the  plaintiffs  to  prevail  on  uieir  peti- 
tion, then  the  decision  would  apply  to  the  entire  plan,  not  only  to 
each  implementing  action  under  appeal.  Also,  should  the  plaintiffs 
have  their  petition  denied  by  the  agency,  then  the  agency  would 
have  developed  an  administrative  record  regarding  the  issue.  Such 
a  record  would  likely  be  useful  to  the  agency  in  defending  its  ac- 
tions in  court. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  four  points. 
First,  the  Southern  Forest  Products  Association  is  opposed  to  H  Jl. 
4492,  as  it  undermines  a  significant  national  forest  planning  effort. 

Second,  while  we  support  H.R.  5094,  it  could  certamly  be 
strengthened  to  assure  that  national  forest  plans  become  working 
documents. 

Third,  national  forest  plans,  after  an  extensive  public  participa- 
tion process  are  not  being  implemented  in  the  southeastern  r^on. 

And  finally,  without  stabilizing  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
5094,  the  southern  forest  products  industry  and  affected  conununi- 
ties  will  continue  to  suffer  from  severe  and  abrupt  changes  in 
forest  plans  through  repetitive  appeals,  litigation,  and  the  Forest 
Services'  own  ad-hoc  policies  whicn  cause  a  drift  from  the  plans. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Morgan  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  £he  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Morgan. 

Members  will  apply  the  5-minute  rule.  I  just  have  one  question 
at  the  present  time  and  will  have  more  later. 

Mr.  Tomascheski,  recently  I  was  in  northern  California.  While  I 
was  there  information  was  conveyed  to  me  that  the  impact  of  not 
only  what  is  occurring  on  the  national  lands  but  what  is  occurring 
in  California  with  the  A^culture  Department  impositions,  that 
there  is  concern  about  private  landowners  as  to  what  value  their 
timber  may  have  if  they're  affected  in  this  spot  at  all.  Can  you  ad- 
dress that? 

Mr.  ToBCASCHESKi.  That's  true,  the  California  Board  of  Forestry 
has  recently  ratified  rules  concerning  spotted  owl  protection  on  pri- 
vate lands.  One  of  the  things  that  we  decided  to  do  several  years 
ago  was  to  attempt,  in  a  biologically  sound  way,  to  identify  what 
spotted  owls  actually  need  in  terms  of  functional  habitet  for  vari- 
ous stages  of  their  lifestyle. 
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What  that  ironically  has  done  to  us — although  in  the  long  term  I 
think  we  will  be  vindicated — has  broadened  the  definition  of  a  spot- 
ted owl  habitat  to  be  just  about  everything  in  California,  a  tree 
larger  than  about  10  inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height.  So  about 
80  percent  of  California's  forest  lands  are  now  suitable  spotted  owl 
habitats.  We  find  owls  in  all  of  that  kind  of  habitat.  Those  rules,  by 
State  estimates,  will  reduce  harvest  volumes  on  the  long  term  on 
California's  private  lands  by  about  50  percent.  All  of  those  percent- 
ages are  subject  to  argument,  of  course,  because  you're  predicting 
something  that  nobody  knows  much  about. 

The  value  of  the  resource  will  go  up.  Coupled  with  the  initiatives 
that  are  coming,  we  will  see  severe  restrictions  on  California's  pro- 
ductivity. There  will  be,  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  smaller  private  land- 
owners, the  decision  to  sell  those  lands,  probably  for  subdivision, 
probably  for  rural  home  sites  which  will  attract  a  higher  value. 
We're  now  at  the  point  on  those  smaller  forest  lands  where  the 
owner  cannot  affoi^  to  grow  a  crop  of  trees  for  the  long  term. 
Large  private  ownerships  will  be  affected.  I  think  their  sales  of 
land,  depending  on  initiatives,  will  come  a  little  more  gradually 
than  the  small  owners. 

I'm  not  sure  that  addresses  your  question. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Yes,  it  has.  In  other  words,  it  goes  beyond  the  con- 
troversy of  the  national  forest  in  California. 

Mr.  ToBiASCHESKi.  Oh  yes.  We're  looking  at  extremes— we're 
trying,  as  a  company,  to  broaden  our  private  resource  base  and  buy 
more  private  lands  to  make  up  for  this  deficit  that  we  know  is 
coming  on  the  national  forest.  At  the  same  time  we're  being 
squeezed  the  other  way  by  these  restrictions  on  private  land.  This 
talk  that  we  can  suddenly  boost  the  productivity  of  our  private 
lands  to  make  up  for  this  deficit — ^we're  already  at  that  productivi- 
ty point.  We  already  have  all  the  brush  fields  planted  into  little 
trees.  We've  already  done  a  lot  of  the  things  that  people  tell  us  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  We  don't  see  a  lot  of  slack  there  I  guess  is  what 
I'm  saying. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  guess  as  I  sit  here  as  a  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I  sense 
that  the  planning  process  has  not  worked  well.  The  reason  I've 
been  heavily  involved  in  H.R.  5094  is  for  its  conflict  resolution  fea- 
tures which  unfortunately  creates  a  new  conflict. 

I  noticed  that  a  number  of  you  in  your  statements  have  talked 
about  bringing  closure  to  the  conflict.  Do  you  see  that  the  conflicts 
that  currently  occur,  particularly  with  the  extensive  appeals  oppor- 
tunities, really  devastating  to  the  people  that  you  represent?  Why 
don't  we  start  with  you,  Jul,  since  I  know  your  area  so  well. 

Ms.  Mackie.  Yes,  it  is  particularly  and  the  problem  is  that  time 
is  not  on  our  side.  When  mills  have  1  year,  2  years,  3  years  under 
contract  historically  and  appeals  and  litigation  can  tie  up  timber 
sales  inevitably  seemingly.  In  the  meantime,  mills  are  having  to 
cut  their  inventory  and  process  it  through  our  mills  and  there  is  no 
stability  for  the  future.  Consequently,  we  cannot  continue  to  invest 
in  the  mills  and  we  can't  plan  for  employment  for  the  future  be- 
cause we  are  just  thrown  into  horrendous  uncertainty.  So  time  is 
just  not  on  our  side  in  this. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  So  the  politics  of  delay 

Ms.  Mackie.  Effectively  are  shutting  down  mills  ri^ht  now  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  we  don't 
reach  some  sense  of  stcd>ility  in  this  process. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Morgan,  you  indicated  in  some  of  the  con- 
flicts that  you've  run  into  that  it's  times  when  even  the  Forest 
Service  itself  is  part  of  the  problem  in  the  planning  process,  as  in 
changing  plans  without  adequate  review.  Are  there  features  of 
H.R.  5094  that  would  resolve  that  side  of  the  conflict  problem? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  Mr.  Morrison,  I  believe  there  are  features  in 
H.R.  5094  which  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  southern  r^ons 
and  to  the  national  forests  throughout  the  country.  We've  been 
very  frustrated  with  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  situation  in  the 
South.  In  dealing  with  the  Forest  Service,  we  felt  like  we  remained 
open  at  all  times  to  help  them  through  with  whatever  policy  deci- 
sions or  questions  that  they  may  have  for  our  industry.  Sections— I 
believe  106,  101 — in  H.R.  5094  would  be  beneficial  to  the  national 
forest  management  planning  process.  I  think  it's  very  instrumen- 
tal. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  the  case  of  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker,  there 
is  a  manc^ment  plan  approved  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
that's  in  place.  Correct? 

Mr.  Morgan.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Yet  the  Forest  Service  went  beyond  that,  subject 
to  some  sort  of  pressure.  What  were  the  pressures  that  drove  them 
in  that  direction? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  it  comes  a  lot  from  the  Texas  lawsuit  that 
evolved  and  the  desire  by  the  Sierra  Club  to  go  ahead  and  put  in 
effect  the  limitations  on  the  other  national  forests  in  the  South.  I 
think  it  really  made  the  Forest  Service  nervous  that  they've  react- 
ed—kind of  a  knee  jerk  reaction — and  without  further  public  com- 
ment they  have  gone  ahead  and  changed  the  red  cockaded  wood- 
pecker hcmdbook,  which  has  been  in  place  since  1985,  and  proposed 
interim  guidelines  that  we  have  challenged.  They  have  not  taken 
into  consideration  public  comment  and  review,  which  Congress  of 
course  has  had  in  place  in  law  since  1976. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Do  you  get  the  feeling  that  your  regional  forester 
did  this  on  his  own,  or  was  this  something  tnat  he  was  instructed 
to  do? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  he  was  instructed  to  do  it.  I  just  question 
the  coordination  from  the  head  office  in  Washington,  and  whether 
it's  coordinated  properly.  But  I  think  it  was  management  by  press 
release,  as  somebody  here  on  the  panel  has  said.  It's  just  a  quick 
reaction  to  a  problem. 

Mr.  Morrison.  As  I  look  at  the  issues  that  brii^  us  together,  and 
the  concern  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Johns,  from  In- 
diana about  ancient  trees,  as  I  understand  our  forest  plans  in  the 
Northwest,  if  we  had  had  those  in  place  and  effectively  implement- 
ed, then  we  would  have  protected  a  lot  of  those  old-growth  areas  in 
those  plans.  That's  why  my  belief  that  if  we  had  plans  and  logically 
implemented  them,  then  we  wouldn't  face  a  lot  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  face  today. 

So  it's  my  hope  that  we  can  get  some  good  discussion  going,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  making  these  forest  plans  work,  getting  them  in 
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place  and  have  a  different  procedure  then  for  amending  them.  Oth- 
erwise we  ought  to  just  get  rid  of  them. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tm  not  going  to  ask  any  questions,  only  make  a  few  comments. 

I'd  like  to  congratulate  the  witnesses  on  their  testimony.  I  think 
you've  presented  your  case  clearly.  I  think  it's  understandable.  I 
think  that  this  committee  is  goii^  to  try  to  find  some  solution.  We 
will  have  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  committee,  but  I  would 
certainly  agree  that  an  examination  of  the  planning  process,  the 
appeals  process,  and  the  plan  to  have  the  flexibility  to  adapt  that 
to  actual  circimistances  needs  to  be  looked  at. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Morgan.  I  happen  to  be  part  of  r^on  8 
and  I've  noticed  quite  a  few  instances  where  the  Forest  Service  de- 
parted from  the  plan.  Most  of  the  appeals,  I  think,  have  been  relatr 
ed  to  cases  where  the  Forest  Service  s  actual  actions  did  not  corre- 
spond to  the  written  plans  that  they  have.  This  made  them  very 
vulnerable  to  appeal  and  also  caused  an  awful  lot  of  unrest  and  dif- 
ficulty. 

So  1  think  that  approach  probably  does  represent  an  opportunity 
to  get  at  this.  It  also  means  that  if  we  find  some  answers,  there 
might  be  some  more  permanence  coming  out  of  it  rather  than  just 
reacting  to  this  situation  and  finding  a  fix  for  it,  but  not  really 
having  done  anything  different. 

For  those  of  you  who  mentioned  the  subject  of  full  financing,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  be  too  optimistic  on  that  one,  because  I  don't 
think  we  can  ever  guarantee  the  financing  of  any  of  our  activities, 
but  that  doesn't  alter  the  need  to  be  working  within  the  plan.  The 
plan  ought  to  indicate  the  priority  levels  so  that  you  have  some 
kind  of  indication  of  what  would  happen  if  you  hit  a  period  of  time 
where  the  financing  was  a  little  tight.  I  can't  think  of  any  activity 
of  the  Government  that  considers  itself  fully  funded.  I  think  you 
might  keep  that  in  mind  when  you're  thinking  about  that  subject. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tomascheski,  it's  my  understanding  that  according  to  the 
studies  which  you  have  conducted,  the  spotted  owl  not  only  lives  in 
old-growth  forests,  but  also  thrives  in  certain  second-growth  trees. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Tomascheski.  They  certainly  do  breed  successfully  there  and 
they  return  there.  So  far  now  we  have  3  years  of  monitoring. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Have  you  found  that  the  spotted  owl  can  live  in 
second  growth  other  than  redwoods? 

Mr.  ToMASCHBSKi.  They  certainly  do.  I  won't  comment  on  that, 
but  they  certainly  live  outside  redwoods. 

Mr.  Smtth.  We've  heard  that  the  spotted  owl  can  live  in  second- 
growth  redwoods,  but  that's  it.  Now  you're  saying  that  they  live  in 
second-growth  Douglas-fir,  second-growth  mixed 

Mr.  Tomascheski.  They  live  in  second-growth  mixed  conifers, 
second-growth  true  fir,  and  hardwood  stands — ^pure  hardwood 
stands— and  blackberry  brambles. 
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Mr.  Sboth.  Is  northern  California  so  much  different  than  south- 
em  Or^on? 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  No,  it  is  not,  not  in  terms  of  physiography. 

Mr.  Sboth.  So  if  they  lived  in  northern  California  in  second- 
growth  conifers,  then  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  might  live  in 
second-growth  forests  that  are  in  Oregon? 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  That's  the  kind  of  theorizing  that  biologists 
engage  in  all  the  time.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  we  shouldn  t  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Mackie,  the  environmentalists  say  the  economies  of  commu- 
nities like  yours  need  to  be  updated  to  reduce  their  dependence  on 
timber  and  increase  their  role  in  tourism  and  recreation.  Coal 
miners  and  steel  millworkers  and  autoworkers  have  had  to  make 
changes  to  cope  with  changing  times.  Why  can't  your  workers 
make  those  adjustments? 

Ms.  Mackie.  I  think  that  in  some  communities  adjustments  can 
be  made  and  I  think  that  communities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  as 
you  well  know,  are  working  very  hard  to  try  to  diversify  their  eco- 
nomic base,  but  I  don't  think  you  can  expect  a  community  which  is 
heavily  timber  dependent  to  lose  60  percent  of  its  economic  base 
and  be  able  to  adjust  overnight. 

Then  there  is  no  provision  currently  to  help  these  communities 
sustain  themselves  in  the  meantime.  Chie  of  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
is  that  it  steps  down  outputs  on  Forest  Service  land  over  a  period 
of  time  rather  than  devastating  communities  just  in  one  fell  swoop. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Why  don't  we  just  speak  of  tourism  and  recreation? 

Ms.  Mackie.  Well,  that's  an  interesting  question.  We  sponsored 
one  of  our  union  mill  employees,  a  woman,  to  come  back  with  a 
variety  of  other  union  mill  employees  to  testify  and  to  meet  with 
different  Members  of  the  Congress  fix>m  around  the  country.  When 
you  suggest  to  a  well-paid  union  mill  employee  that  their  job  can 
easily  be  replaced  cooking  hamburgers  or  driving  a  tour  bus,  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  believe  that. 

In  eastern  Lewis  County  the  cost  of  Uving  is  not  high  and  the 
average  wage  for  people  in  our  mills  who  just  have  a  high  school 
education  is  $35,000  a  year.  It's  a  pretty  good  living  for  those 
people  and  they  have  purchased  homes  based  on  their  income  and 
based  on  the  belief  that  they  would  have  those  jobs.  This  income 
just  cannot  be  replaced  for  those  people  with  tourism  jobs. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Not  to  desecrate  your  part  of  the  country,  but  that's 
kind  of  a  nasty  winter. 

Ms.  Mackie.  Yes,  it  is,  but  it's  beautiful. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  it's  beautiful — ^beautifully  nasty  in  winter- 
time. 

Ms.  Mackie.  Yes,  and  it's  not  a  place  that  we  would  all  like  to  go 
in  the  winter.  That's  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Smith.  Tourists  don't  usually  go  to  a  nasty  winter  part  of  the 
country,  they  generally  go  to  the  Sun. 

Just  one  more  question.  Mr.  Morgan,  I'm  interested  in  your  talk 
about  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  and  I'm  wondering  if  in  the 
southern  forests  private  lands  are  impacted  by  the  possibility  of 
either  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  being  a  threatened  species,  or 
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the  efforts  already  to  outline,  by  Forest  Service  management,  some 
1,100  acres? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  private  landowners  are  very  concerned  be- 
cause as  the  way  the  handbook  and  the  law  states  now,  anybody 
could  be  prosecuted  or  brought  under  control  of  the  law  for  the 
taking  of  the  bird  or  the  harming  of  the  bird.  I  think  the  private 
nonindustrial  landowner  is  very  aware  of  their  forest  management 
practices  and  providing  habitat  for  the  woodpecker. 

We  have  been  very  concerned  about  what  has  been  happening  on 
public  lands  and  having  it  spill  into  the  private  lands.  Case  in 
point  being  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  what  s  evolving  out  there.  I 
think  it's  going  to  be  a  short  period  of  time  before  that  whole  scope 
flows  right  into  the  South. 

But  I  feel  confident  that  the  landowners  in  the  South,  primarily 
the  75  to  80  percent  of  the  nonindustrial  private  landowners,  are 
very  concerned  about  the  environment,  the  species,  maintaining  it, 
but  also  harvesting  the  timber  that  is  in  such  demand  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide  for  everybody's  needs. 

Mr.  Smpfh.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  to  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Morgan,  your  testimony  notes  that  one  of  the  important  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  AuCoin's  legislation  would  require  that  the  ASQ  set 
an  enforced  goal  to  be  reached.  Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  the 
AuCoin  bill? 

Mr.  Morgan.  I  think  so.  The  ASQ  in  region  8  forests,  particular- 
ly the  Appalachian  Region,  is  higher  rather  than  lower  in  the  His- 
toric Sales  Program. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  The  forest  plans,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  set  a  number  of  goals  for  different  purposes.  The  ASQ  is 
one  of  those.  Should  the  law  also  mandate  that  all  of  the  other 
goals  be  met? 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  other  goals?  Could  you  give  me  some  exam- 
ples? 

Mr.  Jontz.  In  the  plan.  Whatever  it  is — for  fisheries,  recreation, 
whatever  the  goals  are — should  the  law  mandate  that  those  be  met 
also? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Fm  not  quite  sure  if  I  C€m  answer  that. 

Mr.  Jontz.  I  guess  the  question  I  would  ask  is:  Why  would  it  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  law  to  mandate  that  the  timber  goal  be  met,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  law  to  mandate  the  other 
goals?  I  would  think  that  if  it%  good  for  one,  it's  good  for  the  other. 
Don't  you  think? 

Mr.  Morgan.  For  multiple-use  purposes,  of  course.  For  recrea- 
tion, timber — you  certainly — for  what's  provided  in  the  law  and  for 
multiple  use  of  the  national  forests,  tmiber  is  just  one  of  many 
things  that  need  to  be  observed  and  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  it  would  be  your  judgment  that  if  we  were  to  re- 
write the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  to  require  that  goals 
be  met  in  the  area  of  timber  production,  then  we  would  also  want 
to  rewrite  it  to  require  that  goals  be  met  in  every  area  that  the 
plan  envisions.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Morgan.  For  multiple-use  purposes,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  national  forests  for  everybody. 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  I'd  like  to  add  to  that  question  if  I  could. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Sure. 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  What  the  act  would  do  would  be  to  mandate 
that  the  efiTects  of  reductions  in  harvest  levels  be  adequately  docu- 
mented and  be  subject  to  the  NEPA  process.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
blanket  prescription  that  we  must  have  whatever  the  ASQ  initially 
comes  out  with  in  the  act.  I  think  that's  the  same  kind  of  process 
that  we  go  through  now  with  all  the  other  resources.  What  we're 
asking  for  is  documentation  rather  than  press  release  public  policy* 
What  we're  asking  for  is  an  assessment  of  the  efiTects  of  decreases 
in  thinffs  like  ASQ. 

Mr.  JONTZ.  Sure. 

Welly  let  me  ask  the  panel  this  question.  At  this  subcommittee's 
last  hearing,  we  heard  a  witness  from  the  OfiBce  of  Technol(^  As- 
sessment who  had  completed  a  study  of  the  RPA  process  which  re- 
lates to  the  forest  plans  I  think.  The  conclusion  that  we  heard  was 
that  the  planning  process  had  served  more  to  further  short-term 
commodity  outputs  than  it  did  the  condition  of  the  resource  for  a 
long  term.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  resource  long 
term  is  more  important,  less  important,  or  of  equal  importance  to 
the  production  of  short-term  commodity  outputs? 

Mr.  ToBfiASCHBSKi.  It  sounds  like  a  multiple  choice  test.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Yes,  basically  it  is.  Or  if  you  don't  think  those  choices 
are  adequate,  pick  another  one.  We  can  make  it  essay,  if  you 
choose.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  Let  me  use  California  as  an  example.  Current 
management  prescriptions  in  draft  and  final  plans— re^;ardless  of 
leaving  out  HCA's,  leaving  out  spotted  owl  listing,  leaving  out  all 
the  new  things  that  are  coining — result  in  the  lon^  term  in  Califor- 
nia on  the  forested  land  base,  both  public  and  private,  of  about  40 
percent  of  the  forested  land  base  in  northern  California  either 
having  old  growth  now  and  being  protected  for  the  long  term  or  in 
the  next  five  decades  growing  into  old  growth  because  of  those 
management  constrcdnts  that  are  placed  upon  them.  So  to  say  that 
we  have  a  short  term  kind  of  an  output  with  commodities  and 
we're  ignoring  the  long  term  I  think  is  extremely  inaccurate.  We 
can  provide  the  documentetion  and  the  mapping  to  demonstrate 
that. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  My  time  has  expired,  but  I  guess  I  take  your  answer 
to  mean  that  you  would  see  that  nmndating  the 

Mr.  ToBfiASCHBSKi.  None  of  the  above. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  That  nmndating  the  long-term  maintenance  of  the  re- 
source would  be  at  least  as  important. 

Mr.  ToBAASCHESKi.  That's  exactly  what  we're  doing  in  the  plan- 
ning process. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  We  can  disagree  as  to  whether  we  are  or  we  aren't, 
but  we  do  agree  that  it  ou^t  to  be  of  equal  importance? 

Mr.  ToBfASCHBSKi.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentlenmn  from  California. 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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I  want  to  apologize  for  being  detained  for  the  beginning  of  this 
meeting  and  would  like  to  request  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement  be  entered  for  the  record  in  the  proper  place. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tomascheski,  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  from  my  district 
in  northern  California. 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Herger.  It's  good  to  have  you. 

Vd  like  to  follow  up  a  little  bit  if  I  could  on  some  of  the  question- 
ing from  my  colleague  from  Oregon,  previously. 

Am  I  correct  that  your  company  has  done  quite  extensive  re- 
search yourself  that  you  pay  for  on  spotted  owls  with  biologists?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Herger.  Would  you  say  that  the  biologists  that  you've  used 
and  the  methods  that  jrou've  used  would  be  credible  and  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  scientific  community  as  being  credible? 

Mr.  TOMASCHESKI.  Yes,  they  are.  In  fact,  we  have  a  letter  from 
Jack  Ward  Thomas  stating  just  that  in  tlie  face  of  the  attacks  on 
our  credibility  from  the  environmental  community.  We  also  have 
the  same  from  the  California  contingent  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
the  California  Fish  and  Game. 

Mr.  Herger.  Thankyou. 

We  did  have  Jack  Ward  Thomas  before  a  committee  that  I  was 
serving  on  here  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  He  was  under  question- 
ing. In  his  own  comments — of  course  the  theory  of  the  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  plan  is  that  the  spotted  owl  requires  these  old-growth  for- 
ests in  order  to  survive — he  did  mention,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
some  of  your  studies  show  something  other  than  that.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  TOMASCHESKI.  That's  true.  What  the  Thomas  committee 
did — ^and  we  spent  considerable  time  with  them — is  take  the  safest 
of  the  safe  routes.  Wherever  there  was  a  decision  to  be  reached  in 
that  process,  they  took  the  safest,  most  conservative  approach  pos- 
sible. 

It's  as  if  I  were  to  give  you  the  choice  of  how  you're  going  to  run 
northern  California.  I  think  you  would  opt  for  things  that  are  con- 
siderably different  than  they  are  today.  Essentiallv,  the  Thomas 
committee  had  their  way  in  coming  up  with  something  that,  in  a 
perfect  world,  would  be  nice  to  implement. 

They  also  did  recognize  alternatives  that  could  be  put  together. 
In  fact,  we're  working  on  some  alternatives  to  HCA's.  We've  pre- 
sented them  to  the  working  group  already.  We're  back  here  next 
week  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  Jack  Thomas,  Jared  Vemer,  and 
Gordon  Gould,  all  members  of  the  Thomas  committee,  are  partici- 
pating in  that  with  us. 

Actually,  in  northern  California,  we  can  produce  more  owls  than 
the  Thomas  committee  report  does  using  their  same  modeling  as- 
sumptions with  a  matrix  landscape  approach  to  managing  for  owls. 
There  are  some  real  opportunities  there.  This  black  and  white, 
owls  or  jobs,  owls  or  devastation  is  incorrect.  It's  incorrect  on  the 
ground — in  northern  California  at  least. 
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Mr.  Hbrger.  He  did,  ag€dn,  mention  under  questioning  that  they 
had  found  spotted  owls  in  trees  as  young  as  40  years,  60  years,  90 
years,  however  their  strong  implication  were  that  these  were 
unique  stands— unique  stands  in  mat  they  had  the  characteristic  of 
the  old-growth.  Do  your  studies  back  that  up? 

In  other  words,  even  with  those  findings,  he  was  indicating  that 
you  still  basically  had  to  have  these  old-growth  timber  in  order  to 
have  spotted  owls.  Do  the  studies  that  you  did  indicate  the  same? 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  No,  they  don't. 

Mr.  Herger.  In  other  words,  can  owls  live  outside  what  the — 
Jack  Ward  Thomas  basically  says  they  cannot  with  a  few  excep- 
tions. Do  your  studies  show  anything  other  than  that? 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  They  can  hve  outside  this  pristine  old-growth 
area  if  stands  have  the  structural  characteristics  they  need  for  for- 
aging, roosting,  and  nesting.  Now  trees  11  inches  and  up  have  been 
shown  by  us  to  provide  that. 

What  we  don  t  have  yet— we  only  have  2y2  to  8  years  of  research 
on  the  owl.  We're  going  to  continue  to  monitor.  It  takes  a  while  to 
build  up  research.  It  takes  a  while  because  we're  the  industry,  to 
develop  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  the  biologists,  particularly  when 
they've  come  out  for  the  past  10  vears  with  strong  statements  that 
this  is  what  we  need.  We  think  that's  our  only  hope — to  build  that 
credibility  long  term.  We'll  continue  to  try  to  do  that.  But  we've 
also  modeled  forest  stands  on  our  ownership — 800,000  acres — for 
the  next  30  years  showing  that  where  we  have  owls  now  in  that 
kind  of  habitat,  we'll  have  just  as  much  of  that  habitat  at  the  end 
of  the  third  decade  period  as  we  do  now.  So  we  think  we  have  that 
addressed.  I  don't  think  the  scientific  community  is  ready  to  accept 
us  whole  hog  yet — if  I  might  use  a  bolder  term. 

Mr.  Herger.  But  just  in  conclusion,  from  the  studies  you  have, 
with  accepted  biologists,  including  accepted  by  Jack  Ward  Thomas 
himself,  you're  finding  that  owls  exist,  hve,  and  flourish  in  areas 
outside  of  the  ''ancient  forests"  and  if  managed  in  a  proper  way, 
we  can  have  owls  and  continue  to  harvest  these  forests  in  a  pru- 
dent way.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TOMASCHESKI.  We're  completely  committed  to  that.  You  can 
manage  timber  stands  in  a  way  that  manages  for  the  prerequisites 
of  wildlife.  All  it  takes  is  an  open  mind  and  a  little  less  polariza- 
tion in  the  process. 

Mr.  Herger.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

We  have  a  vote  that  we're  going  to  have  to  make,  but  we're 
going  to  see  if  we  can't  finish  up  the  questions  on  this  panel,  if  at 
all  possible,  before  we  go  vote. 

At  that  time,  I'd  like  to  recess  until  about  1:15  p.m.  and  we'll 
proceed  with  the  next  panel  at  that  time.  I  have  a  quick  question 
of  Ms.  Mackie.  Do  you  all  purchase  from  private  timber  owners? 

Ms.  Mackie.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  happened  to  the  stump- 
age  price  in  the  last  year  in  your  area? 

Ms.  Mackie.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  no,  I  can't,  but  I'd  be  glad  to 
get  tiiat  information  to  you. 

Are  you  talking  about  stumpage  prices  on  Federal  land? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  On  Federal  and  private  lands. 
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Ms.  Mackie.  I  know  that  on  Federal  land  it  has  escalated  im- 
mensely and  on  private  lands  in  our  general  area,  I  can't  tell  you 
exactly  what  the  ratio  is. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Has  it  gone  up  20  percent  on  Federal  lands,  10 
percent 

Ms.  Mackie.  I  don't  know  what  the  percentages  are. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Can  you  get  us  that  information? 

Ms.  Mackie.  I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I'd  like  to  have  more  on  private  lands  because  I'm 
sure  we  can  probably  get  a  better  idea  tomorrow  when  we  have  the 
Forest  Service  up  to  give  us  an  idea  from  the  Federal  lands. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Stumpage  on  aH  ownershipe  has  drastically  Increased  over  the  last  two  years.  From 
the  second  quarter  of  1d89  to  the  second  quarter  of  1990,  the  average  deNversd  log 
k>ld  Increased  from  $440  per  thousand  kx>ard  feet  to  $580  per  thousand.  TNs  Is  up 
from  $380  per  thousand  in  the  same  period  in  1988.  So,  over  the  last  two  years, 
weVe  experienced  an  increase  In  raw  material  cost  of  approximately  85%.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  finished  products  has  risen  tyy  only  10%.  Mills  cannot  continue 
to  k>ld  indefinilely  at  these  prices.  They'll  go  brolce. 

In  response  to  your  question  on  the  price  of  private  timber  that  we  purchase  to  supply 
our  mills,  the  prices  have  escalated  at  the  same  rate  on  privato  logs  as  they  have  on 
federal. 

I  hope  this  answers  your  questions.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  further  information 
if  ft  would  be  helpful. 
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Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Tomascheski,  can  you  tell  us  what  happens  to 
stumpage? 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  Yes.  Stumpage  prices  have  escalated  on  Feder- 
al contracts  20  percent  to  80  percent  in  our  area  in  the  last  year. 
Prices  bid  now  for  2-year  sales  are  at  levels  that  nobody  can  come 
out  at  now  that  people  are  desperate,  hoping  that  they  will,  when 
they  have  to  cut  the  timber  next  year  and  the  year  after.  Private 
land  prices — the  same  thing.  They've  escalated  about  the  same 
amount  for  delivered  logs,  therefore  stumpage — ^the  fear  of  the  ini- 
tiatives coming  has  also  sc€u*ed  a  lot  of  small  private  landowners 
just  recently  into  putting  their  timber  on  the  market  thinking  that 
thev  won't  be  able  to  operate  next  year.  That's  just  recently  had  a 
little  dampening  effect  on  prices  the  last  month  or  so. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Morgan,  what's  happened  to  prices  in  the 
South  and  the  Southeast? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  stumpage  prices  I'd  have  to  get 
that  from  the  r^on  8  Forest  Service  office.  I  did  try  to  obtain  that 
information  before  I  came  to  this  hearing  but  I  don't  have  it. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  OK,  we'll  try  to  get  that  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  thank  you. 

I  would  just  like  to  echo  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  in  regard  to  our  Forest  Service  plans.  These 
plans  that  have  not  been  finished  yet — like  we  don't  have  a  one  in 
the  State  of  Washington  completed— was  supposed  to  have  been 
completed  back  in  1985.  Some  of  us  are  beginning  to  wonder, 
"What  good  are  they  actually  doing?"  Even  those  that  have  been 
agreed  to,  now  we  find  for  other  reasons,  that  you've  annunciated 
in  other  areas  of  Forest  Service  sometimes  decides  to  make  changes 
without  going  through  any  planning  process.  It  makes  me  begin  to 
wonder. 

Then  on  my  own  Mark  Twain  National  Forest  in  Missouri,  now 
we're  having  about  every  sale  that  comes  up  as  being  appealed  and 
delaying  the  process  again.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  we  need  to  look  at  this  planning  process.  I  think  that 
H.R.  5094  at  least  gives  us  a  starting  point  to  look  at  possible  ways 
that  we  can  meJie  the  plans  worthwhile  so  that  they  can  be  uti- 
lized, or  perhaps  we  should  look  at  another  wsQr  of  doing  it. 

With  that,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington  first.  Do 
you  have  any  additional  questions? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  have  one  quick  follow-up  question. 

Dr.  Larry  Owen  was  a  consultant  biologist  advisor  that  talked  to 
Thomas.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  stated  that  HCA's  ought  to  be  12 
miles.  He  said  that  he  thought  that  owls  could  move  20  miles.  He 
indicated  that  would  make  a  80  to  40  percent  difference  in  the 
whole  set-aside  prcgram  for  owls,  which  would  be  a  terrific  change 
in  the  ASQ  analysis.  Have  your  biologists  looked  at  that  question? 

Mr.  ToMASCHESKi.  Yes,  we  have.  The  modeling  that  was  done  by 
the  Thomas  committee — you  have  to  understand  they  worked  in  a 
very  short  time — ^tried  to  amass  an  enormous  amount  of  data  and 
put  it  into  something  cogent.  The  modeling  is  the  weakest  leak, 
therefore  the  HCA  is  set  up  and  the  distances  in  the  whole 
report — that's  the  weakest  link.  The  same  set  of  data  supports 
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HCA's  twice  as  far  apart.  The  same  set  of  data  upon  review  also 
supports  the  conclusion  that  one-half  as  many  owl  pairs  within  an 
HCA  will  produce  the  same  projected  viability  in  Tliomas  over  the 
long  term. 

Mr.  Smtth.  We  have  to  go  vote.  I  just  wanted  to  state,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  obviously  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  program  was  state  of 
the  art  as  of  April  1990.  Obviously  we  have  a  lot  more  to  learn 
about  the  owl  science  and  we  ought  not  to  place  walls  around  the 
decision  here  with  respect  to  future  management  plans  until  we 
know  the  Aiture  science  and  whether  or  not  owls  need  and  exist  in 
difiTerent  types  of  habitat. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentlenmn  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  will  not  allow  me  to  pursue  a 
line  of  questioning  that  I  wanted  to  pursue.  I  won't  take  that  time. 
I  think  it  might  be  helpful  for  the  committee  to  have  heard  the  re- 
sponse of  the  questions  about  the  nature  of  the  litigation  that  he 
spoke  to  in  his  testimony,  but  let  me  just  make  this  point. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  for  our  committee  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  litigation  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  alleged  in  these  law- 
suits and  what  the  findings  of  the  court  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  problem  with  the  litigation  is  that  the  agency  isn't  following 
the  law,  it's  not  surprising  that  they're  taken  to  court.  The  indus- 
try would  do  it  in  1  minute  when  they  caught  the  industry  not  fol- 
lowing the  law.  It's  not  surprising  that  the  environmentalists  do  it 
too. 

We  in  the  Congress  write  the  laws,  if  the  agencies  don't  follow 
them,  we  shouldn't  be  surprised  that  they  end  up  in  court.  Wheth- 
er you  solve  the  problem  by  insulating  the  process  frt>m  review  by 
the  courts,  or  whether  you  solve  the  problem  by  doing  what  we  can 
to  see  that  the  agencies  follow  the  law,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  central 
to  this  whole  issue.  I'm  not  sure  that  we  really  have  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation about  that.  Perhaps  it  woidd  be  profitable  for  the  conunit- 
tee  to  pursue  it  sometime  in  the  future. 

I  guess  my  inclination  would  be  to  say,  ''Why  is  the  agency  being 
taken  to  court  and  why  are  they  losing  lawsuits.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  sure  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  laws  that  we  have 
written." 

I  would  just  offer  that  thought. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  makes  a  worthy  suggestion  and 
we'll  take  it  under  consideration.  If  the  gentleman  has  any  addi- 
tional questions  for  this  panel,  he  may  submit  them  in  writing  and 
I'm  sure  that  the  panelists  would  be  willing  to  respond. 

Ms.  Mackie,  I'd  appreciate  the  information  about  the  private  for- 


With  that,  we're  going  to  go  vote.  We'll  relieve  this  panel  and 
when  we  return  we'U  start  with  the  next  panel. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:07  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  1  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 


Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  the  hearing. 
Our  next  panel  will  be  Mr.  George  Frampton,  Jr.,  president,  the 
Wilderness  Society,  Washington,  DC;  Mr.  George  W.  Johnson, 
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senior  vice  president,  Conservation,  Federation  of  Fly  Fishers,  Pull- 
man, Washington;  and  Dr.  Elliott  Norse,  Forest  Ecologist,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  Gentlemen,  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  at  the  point  in  which  you  testify.  You  may  either  sunmia- 
rize  or  review  in  full.  Fve  already  reviewed  your  testimonies. 
They're  not  very  long,  so  FU  leave  that  up  to  you. 

George,  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  I  welcome  you  back  to  the  sub- 
committee. You,  along  with  some  of  the  other  people  on  the  previ- 
ous panel,  are  getting  to  be  almost  semimembers.  [Laughter.] 

We  appreciate  it  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony.  You  may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  T.  FRAMPTON,  JR,  PRESIDENT,  THE 
WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 

Mr.  Frampton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  George  Frampton,  president  of  the  Wilderness  Society.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  society  s 
approximately  400,000  members. 

Contrary  to  some  of  what  this  committee  heard  this  morning,  the 
national  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  don't  only  belong  to  the 
timber  industry.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  belong  to  all  of  the  people  of 
the  region  and  the  United  States.  I  think  that  this  has  b€KX>me  a 
national  issue.  There  is  growing  support  around  the  country  for 
preserving  the  ancient  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — all  the  re- 
mfidning  ancient  forests,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  can. 

I  tlnnk  that  manifested  itself  in  the  national  reaction  to  the  ad- 
ministration's White  House  refusal  after  the  listing  of  the  spotted 
owl  to  endorse  the  results  of  its  own  scientific  panel.  I  think  that 
position  has  been  widely  condemned  around  the  country.  The  ad- 
ministration said  that  it  needed  to  find  balance.  I  don't  think 
people  are  buying  it.  People  are  beginning  to  understand  that  we 
have  cut  90  percent  of  the  ancient  forests  that  once  blanketed  this 
region.  There's  only  10  percent  left.  Perhaps  balance  is  moving  now 
to  try  to  protect  as  much  of  the  remaining  10  percent  as  we  can.  I'd 
like  to  talk  about  two  things  this  morning.  First,  jobs,  and  then 
second,  I'd  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  three  considerations  that 
this  committee  is  really  going  to  have  to  take  into  account  in  shap- 
ing some  kind  of  a  protective  legislation,  authorizing  legislation, 
which  we  very  much  hope  you  will  do. 

The  timber  industry  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  in  a  transition, 
increasing  its  productivity,  which  it  had  to  do  in  the  late  1970's  to 
cope  with  the  timber  recession,  since  it  was  a  very  high  cost  pro- 
ducer, and  of  course  in  a  transition  from  an  old  growth  to  a  second- 
growth  timber  economy.  That  transition  has  cost  26,000  jobs  in  the 
last  10  years.  That's  a  trend  that  will  continue.  The  industry  says 
that  if  we  protect  the  rest  of  the  ancient  forests  in  this  r^on, 
we're  going  to  have  economic  devastation. 

That's  nonsense.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  all  of  those  who 
have  looked  at  the  jobs  issue  in  a  credible  fashion  are  pretty  much 
in  agreement  about  what  the  job  impact  is  likely  to  be---every- 
body— the  Forest  Service,  the  industry,  and  the  Wilderness  Society. 

Tlie  Forest  Service's  estimates  are  that  putting  the  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  plan  into  effect  will  cost  about  14,000  direct  jobs  over  10 
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years  in  the  three  States  of  the  r^on.  14,000  jobs  over  10  years. 
Tl^H||stry,  2  weeks  ago,  released  a  study  which  was  coordinated 
hy^WllffFBenteTy  who  is  a  very  well  respected  timber  economist  in 
Portland,  and  that  study  predicts  that  the  implementation  of  the 
Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  will  cost  17,000  direct  jobs  over  10  years. 
The  press  releases  on  that  study  talk  about  100,000  jobs,  80,000 
jobs,  but  most  of  that  is  estimates  of  what  would  happen  if  the 
Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  were  put  into  effect  on  private  land— 
which  the  committee  itself  says  that  it  has  no  intention  of  doing 
and  is  not  part  of  its  proposal— and  various  kinds  of  multiplier  ef- 
fects. If  you  look  at  the  study,  what  it  says  is  that  implementation 
of  tiie  Jade  Ward  Thomas  plan  would  cost  17,000  jobs  over  10 


The  Wilderness  Society  did  a  study  1  year  ago.  If  you  take  out 
technological  change,  9,000  to  12,000  jobs. 

Now,  let's  take  tihe  industry's  estimate — 17,000  jobs  over  10 
years — 1,700  jobs  a  year.  That's  not  an  insignificant  number  of  jobs 
by  any  means.  But  in  Otegon  and  Washington  £done,  we  are  creatr 
ing  today  160,000  new  direct  jobs  every  year— 100  jobs  for  every  job 
that  the  industiVs  own  economist  team  s^  will  be  lost  if  we  put 
the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  into  effect.  Iliat  is  not  regional  eco- 
nomic devastation. 

What  we  need  to  do  about  that  is  not  cut  down  the  rest  of  the  old 
growth  forests,  it's  take  other  measures,  including  trying  to  deal 
with  log  exports  that  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  before  this 
committee  for  the  last  year.  Log  exports  alone,  at  the  rate  of  last 
year — if  all  log  exports  from  private  lands  were  kept  in  this  coun- 
try, that  would  be  enoi^h  to  create  16,000  mill  jobs,  about  the 
same  number  of  jobs  that  the  industry's  own  economist,  Mr. 
Beuter,  predicts  will  be  lost  over  10  years  If  we  implement  the  Jack 
Ward  Thomas  plan. 

Now  let  me  suggest  three  considerations  that  I  think  that  the 
committee  must  take  into  account  in  thinking  about  structuring 
authorizing  legislation  to  protect  ancient  forests. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate,  or  the  American  people  are  going  to  buy  into 
amendments  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  What  that  means  to 
us  is  that  the  Thomas  plan,  right  now  at  least,  constitutes  effective- 
ly a  floor  of  what  we  would  urge  this  committee  and  what  we  think 
the  Congress  will  have  to  do. 

I  heard  talk  about  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  as  if  ''Well,  this 
is  just  another  plan.  We  don't  have  to  accept  what  this  fellow 
said."  Mr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Thomas,  is  not  just  another  Congressman 
with  another  bill.  The  Congress  commissioned  a  study  and  the 
Thomas  report  represents  the  consensus  judgment  of  the  Federal 
scientific  community  on  the  minimum  amount  of  habitat  that  has 
to  be  set  aside  to  protect  the  owl.  I  don't  believe  that  scientific 
judgment  has  been  impeached. 

Unless  and  until  it  is,  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  unless  Congress  is  willing  to  make  signifi- 
cant amendments  to  the  Endangered  Spnecies  Act,  that  strat^Qr  has 
to  be  a  floor  for  any  authorizing  legislation. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  growing  support  for  strong  protection  of 
ancient  forests.  That  means  going  beyond  simply  the  owl.  The  Jack 
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Ward  Thomas  HCA's  only  protect  within  them  about  80  percent  of 
the  remaining  unprotected  ancient  forests  in  Oregon,  Washii^gton, 
and  northern  California.  Unlike  Mr.  Jontz'  bill,  which  we  support 
and  which  would  provide  interim  protection  for  100  percent  of 
what's  out  there  until  we  figure  out  how  to  put  a  reserve  tq^ether, 
the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  only  provides  interim  protection  to  30 
percent. 

That  is  a  significant  problem.  The  Thomas  HCA  has  set  aside  a 
lot  of  acreage,  but  a  lot  of  it  is  cutover  land.  It  only  protects  30  per- 
cent of  what's  left  that's  unprotected. 

Finally,  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  C!ongress  and  the  country 
is  not  willing  at  this  point  to  accept  restrictions  on  judicial  review 
and  mandated  timber  cut  levels  any  more  than  it's  prepared  to 
accept  amendments  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  gone  on  the  record  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  otiiers.  We 
think  that  bill  basically  negates  the  planning  process  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  because  it  imposes  for  every  forest 
in  the  country,  not  only  the  Pacific  Northwest — every  forest  in  t^e 
country  a  topndown  timber  quota  effectively  negating  the  science 
and  the  planning  and  the  forestry  that  went  into  the  plans. 

In  addition,  it  provides  that  if  for  any  reason  the  top-down 
timber  quotas  don't  allow  the  timber  harvest  levels  in  some  forests 
to  stay  up  to  where  they  are  now,  would  provide  that  the  annual 
decrease  in  the  timber  harvest  level  in  any  forest  cannot  be  more 
than  2.5  percent  per  year. 

So  for  a  forest  such  as  the  Mount  Baker  Snoqualmie  National 
Forest  where  the  traditional  timber  harvest  level  has  been  about 
200  million  board  feet,  but  the  plan  calls  for  about  100  million 
board  feet  in  the  future,  instead  of  taking  1  year  to  implement  the 
new  national  forest  plan,  it  woiUd  take  40  years.  We  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  that  bill  and  other  efforts  to  eitiier  set  timber  quotas  or 
to  provide  for  reduced  judicial  review. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Frampton  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you. 

The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON,  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  CHAIR,  FEDERATION  OF  FLY  FISHERS 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  George  Johnson,  national  conservation  chair 
for  the  Federation  of  Fly  Fishers.  The  federation  is  a  national  orga- 
nization of  fly  fishers  of  some  12,000  members.  Because  fisheries 
depend  upon  healthy  watersheds,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  on  H.R.  4492,  the  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1990. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  life  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Montana,  where  I  worked  for  several  seasons  with 
the  Forest  Service  in  various  fire  protection  positions.  I  have  a 
masters  degree  in  education  with  emphasis  on  biological  and  physi- 
cal sciences.  I  currently  live  in  Pullman,  Washington,  where  I  have 
been  teaching  chemistry  at  Pullman  High  School  for  23  years. 
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My  primary  activity  outside  my  vocation  is  fly  fishing.  I  have 
also  taught  fly  fishing  for  the  past  15  years.  I  have  been  fortunate 
to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  fishing  most  of  the  larger  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  Northwest  and  often  fish  high  mountain  lakes  and 
creeks. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  about  evaluating  and  monitoring  log- 
ging impacts  on  mountain  streams.  During  the  summer  of  1988,  I 
was  asked  by  the  Forest  Service  to  participate  in  the  monitoring 
and  rehabilitation  of  a  logged  over  area  in  the  Gravey  Creek  water- 
shed in  Idaho.  This  area  was  clearcut  logged  in  1968.  In  1988,  the 
Forest  Service  made  a  very  substantial  attempt  to  rehabilitate  the 
logging  damage  done  to  the  watershed. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  impacts  of  legging  were  long  term  in 
nature  and  in  some  cases  caused  irreparable  harm  to  the  ecosys- 
tem. The  removal  of  timber  from  the  watershed  had  caused  severe 
erosion  problems.  In  this  particular  case,  the  Forest  Service  was 
unable  to  effect  repairs  in  some  of  the  more  extreme  problem  sites. 
These  areas  caused  damage  to  the  watershed  and  the  fishery  the 
area  supported.  I  saw  that  the  siltation  caused  by  the  logging  had 
caused  a  once  fine  native  cut  throat  trout  spawning  stream  to  be 
lost.  Siltation  changes  the  texture  of  stream  to  a  form  that  resem- 
bles concrete. 

The  stream  C€m  no  longer  provide  spawning  beds  for  the  cut 
throat  or  even  a  substrate  for  the  aquatic  insects  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  food  chain.  The  Forest  Service  has  set  up  a  water  qual- 
ity monitoring  station  in  this  stream.  Aggressive  water  quality 
monitoring  must  be  a  direction  for  the  future.  I  think  this  is  really 
the  substantial  highlight  of  that  particular  program.  We  are  taking 
a  look  at  the  water  quality  on  an  ongoing  basis. 

I  have  observed  streams  in  logged  over  areas  that  will  become 
muddied  within  minutes  of  even  a  short  rain  fall.  This  points  out 
the  necessity  of  protecting  watersheds  for  the  future. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  personal  observations  in  the  Cascade 
Range  of  Washington  State  have  shown  extensive  clearcut  logging 
over  much  of  the  area.  These  clearcuts  often  go  from  the  base  of  a 
ridge  to  the  highest  point  and  from  stream  bottom  to  ridge  top.  The 
effects  of  these  kindis  of  clearcuts  on  water  quality  must  be  moni- 
tored. 

In  the  Deer  Creek  watershed  of  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie 
National  Forest  in  Washington  State,  such  logging  activity  has  re- 
sulted in  enormous  land  slides.  Each  rain  and  spring  freshlet 
brings  tons  upon  tons  of  sediment  into  tJie  stream.  The  damage 
cannot  be  undone.  What  was  once  a  prime  steelhead  nursery 
stream,  a  stream  that  was  actually  set  aside  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  nursery  stream  for  steelhead,  is  now  a  shallow,  wide 
drainage  ditch.  I  think  there  is  little  hope  for  this  stream  to  recov- 
er. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  new  and  numerous  clearcuts  in  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  will  result  in  similar  damage  to  many  watersheds.  In 
closing,  I  believe  the  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1990  is 
needed  to  protect  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as 
other  water  resources  like  municipal  water  supplies. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Til  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
that  any  members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have  for  me. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson. 
Dr.  Norse. 

STATEMENT  OF  ELX.IOTT  A.  NORSE,  CHIEF  SCIENTIST,  CENTER 
FOR  MARINE  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Norse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Elliott  Norse.  I  am  the  chief  scientist  of  the  Center  for 
Marine  Conservation.  Fd  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  tertir 
fy.  Fve  done  so  before  for  you,  Mr.  Volluner,  on  the  issue  of  genetic 
engineering.  Fm  honored  that  you're  asking  the  input  of  scientists 
on  this  issue  because  I  think  it's  very  important. 

I  prepared  testimony  and  Tve  submitted  that  for  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  depart,  however,  from  my  planned  comments  because 
of  something  that  Congressman  Smith  said  this  morning  that  I 
think  very  much  needs  to  be  answered. 

I  am  the  author  of  a  book  called  '^Ancient  Forests  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest."  In  this  book,  I  looked  at  the  ancient  forests  of  western 
Washington  and  western  Oregon,  at  their  ecology  and  how  they 
work.  As  part  of  that  exercise,  I  did  what  I  thmk  was  the  first 
mathematically  rigorous  quantification  of  how  much  old-growth 
forest  is  left  in  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  Tbuett  has 
been  through  a  rigorous  process  of  peer  review.  A  lot  of  other  sci- 
entists have  looked  at  it,  so  Tve  made  modifications  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  the  idea  of  2.3  million  acres  of  old  growtii 
being  left  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  patently  false.  That  state- 
ment is  patently  incorrect.  Td  like  to  explain  why  there  is  a  dispar- 
ity in  these  numbers.  I  think  we  all  have  opinions  on  what  should 
happen  about  ancient  forests,  disappearing  jobs,  disappearing  spotr 
ted  owls,  and  we  C£ui  all  have  different  opinions.  But  I  thmk  we 
need  to  agree  about  the  facts.  That's  what  Tm  going  to  try  to  help 
us  do  today. 

One  is  that  the  figure  that  Mr.  Smith  quoted  is  not  for  the 
Northwest,  it's  for  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  That 
leaves  out  eastern  Washington,  eastern  Oregon,  and  northern  Cali- 
fornia. That's  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  disparity  in  numbers. 
There's  a  second  reason,  and  that  is  that  the  figures  he's  quoting 
are  based  on  figures  from  the  Forest  Service.  Tlie  Forest  Service 
has  definitions  of  old-growth  forests  that  differ  on  each  of  the  12 
national  forests  in  the  Northwest. 

For  example,  the  most  egregious  example  of  erroneously  calling 
something  old  growth  is  that  in  Umpqua  National  Forest  in 
Oregon.  The  Forest  Service  calls  old  growth  any  forest  land  that 
has  not  been  logged.  That  means  that  a  natural  stand  of  1-inch 
high  seedlings  would  be  called  old  growth  under  that  definition.  I 
don't  think  that  any  responsible  scientist  would  agree  with  that 
definition.  Clearly  it  overestimates. 

An  excellent  study  done  by  Peter  Morrison  for  the  Wilderness 
Society  showed  that  the  Forest  Service  tended  to  overestimate  how 
much  old  growth  there  is  by  more  than  a  factor  of  two  when  he 
looked  at  six  national  forests. 
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So  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  disparity  between  the  2.3  million 
acres  or  2.5  million  acres,  and  the  more  than  6  million  acres,  is 
that  the  geographic  area  covered  is  different,  and  the  second  is 
that  the  definitions  are  (Merent.  The  definition  I  used  in  this  book 
was  put  forth  by  the  Old-Growth  Definition  Task  Group,  scientists 
from  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  who, 
in  1986,  came  up  with  the  only  scientifically  meaningful  definition 
of  old  growth  that  I  know  of.  This  is  not  a  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes overmature  or  senescent  timber.  This  is  forest  ecos3rstem  that 
we're  talking  about.  So  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  disparity 
in  numbers.  I'll  go  with  the  scientists  any  time. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  we  hear  fi'om  Congressman  Smith 
and  other  people  I'd  like  to  address.  It's  the  issue  of  how  much  is 
^'locked  up"  in  wilderness.  I'd  like  to  quote  from  my  book,  if  I 
might.  "Although  18  percent  of  these  national  forests"— and  I'm  re- 
ferring to  six  national  forests,  three  in  western  Washington — all 
three  in  western  Washington — and  three  in  western  Oregon — ^the 
Mount  Hood,  Willamette,  and  the  Siskiyou— because  those  are  the 
forests  that  were  looked  at  most  intensely. 

Although  18  percent  of  these  national  forests  are  wilderness,  only  21  percent  of 
their  wilderness  areas  is  tmcient  forest.  To  avoid  incurring  the  timber  industiys  dis- 
pleasure, most  wilderness  areas  were  carefuUv  configured  from  scenic  subalpine  for- 
ests, alpine  tundra,  or  rocks  and  ice  rather  man  from  ancient  forests.  Thus,  only  4 
percent  of  the  area  of  these  six  national  forests  is  protected  old  growth. 

I  think  throughout  the  national  forests  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands  in  the  Northwest  we  will  not  find  figures  sig- 
nificantly deviating  from  this. 

Only  4  percent  of  the  area  of  these  six  national  forests  is  protect- 
ed old  growth.  I  think  this  is  an  important  thing  to  consider.  Most 
of  the  wilderness  areas  that  were  carved  out  of  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  were  in  land  that  the  timber  industry  didn't  want. 
That's  how  they  got  designated.  They  evoked  no  strong  objection. 

Now  I'm  going  to  leave  fact,  if  I  might,  and  venture  into  opinion 
and  observation.  So  that  will  put  me  on  the  same  standing,  I  be- 
lieve, as  the  other  folks  who  have  been  giving  their  opinions. 

I  think  it's  important  to  conserve  our  ancient  forests  because 
they're  the  finest  coniferous  forests  in  the  world.  That's  what  ecolo- 
gists  such  as  Jerry  Franklin  call  them.  There  are  no  coniferous  for- 
ests anywhere  with  more  species  of  giant  trees.  I  was  bom  in  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  we  have  one  species  of  conifer  that 
reaches  200  feet.  In  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon  there 
are  at  least  13  species  that  reach  200  feet,  the  biggest  reaching  385 
feet.  So  this  is  great  land  for  producing  great  forests. 

The  problem  is  that  those  forests  have  been  put  to  ribbons. 
Ag£dn,  I  believe  that  what  I  have  in  the  book  was  the  most  rigorous 
quantification  that  anyone  has  done  for  any  area  of  the  Northwest. 
It  looks  only  at  western  Washington  and  western  Oregon.  What  I 
found  is  that  at  least  87  percent  of  the  original  ancient  forest  has 
been  cut.  That  leaves  13  percent. 

If  we're  talking  about  balance,  balance  to  me  means  roughly  50/ 
50-60/40,  I'll  give  you  60.  We  passed  that  point  around  the  vear 
1950.  So  we  C£m  no  longer  talk  about  the  issue  of  balance.  That  s  40 
vears  ago.  Now  what  we're  talking  about  is  what  to  do  with  the 
last  bits  and  pieces. 
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Gentlemen,  although  Tm  not  a  professional  economist,  I  do  know 
one  rule  of  economics.  When  you're  exploiting  a  resource,  take  the 
best  stufiT  first  whether  it's  an  ore  deposit  or  a  forest.  The  best  stufiT 
was  taken  first.  The  lowland  old  growth  in  the  ripcuian  corridors, 
the  riverine  corridors,  had  the  biggest  trees  that  were  most  attrac- 
tive to  the  timber  industry  and  the  easiest  to  remove.  They  are 
gone  now  and  what's  left  is  the  bits  and  pieces  of  ancient  forest 
that  cling  to  the  high  slopes. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  issue  not  only  because  these  forests 
have  incredible  wildlife  values,  scenic  values,  importance  for  the 
timber  industry,  et  ceterc^  but  also  because  of  what  they  do  inter- 
nationally. The  United  States,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  advocat- 
ing that  other  nations  conserve  their  ancient  forests,  particularly 
nations  in  the  tropics  such  as  Brazil.  We  have  told  BrazQ  that  they 
need  to  slow  down  their  logging  because  they're  destroying  a  world 
resource  of  highest  importance. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Amazon  Basin — ^which  has  been  15  per- 
cent cut  and  is  being  deforested  at  a  rate  of  about  1  percent  a 
year— is  undergoing  much  less  pressure  than  the  forests  in  the 
Northwest.  In  national  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  rate  of 
cutting  in  unprotected  old  growth  is  3  percent  a  year.  On  BLM 
lands  it's  more  than  3  percent  a  year.  The  amount  that's  gone  is  87 
percent— not  15  percent  as  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 

Moreover,  when  we  tell  the  Brazilians  to  stop  catting^  under- 
standably they  say,  "Why  don't  you  stop  cutting  ffrst?  We^e  a  poor 
nation,  a  developing  nation  that  wants  to  become  a  great  power 
like  the  United  States.  You've  already  had  your  chance.  We  want 
to  have  ours."  So  I  think  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
conserving  our  ancient  forests  is  the  example  that  we  set  world- 
wide. 

There's  another  reason,  too.  You've  probably  been  hearing  about 
global  warming.  Well,  the  ancient  forests  in  the  Northwest  store 
more  carbon  per  acre  than  any  other  terrestrial  ecosvstems  in  the 
world,  three  times  as  much  as  the  rain  forests  of  the  Amazon.  If  we 
want  to  forestall  global  warming,  we  shouldn't  be  just  planting  new 
little  trees  on  land  that  has  been  laid  bare.  The  most  important 
thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  conserve  the  giant  trees  that  are  storing 
the  carbon  right  now. 

In  summary,  I'd  like  to  say  that  I've  heard  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive proposals.  My  opinion  is  a  scientifically  based  one,  but  it  is  just 
an  opinion.  My  opimon  is  that  the  protection  measures  in  the  Jontz 
bill  are  the  right  way  to  go.  I  like  something  about  the  Vento  bill 
as  well.  I  think  it's  really  important  to  note  this.  There  are  people 
who  are  going  to  be  hurt  by  me  protection  of  ancient  forests.  These 
people  are  a  lot  like  the  spotted  owl.  Thev're  the  victims  of  more 
than  a  century  of  overcutting.  I'm  sorry  these  people  are  going  to 
be  hurt  and  I'd  like  the  Federal  Government  to  do  all  that  it  can  to 
help  them  make  the  inevitable  transition.  The  jobs  are  goin^  to  dis- 
appear anyway  as  a  result  of  our  logging  the  last  litUe  bits.  The 
question  is  only  whether  they'll  disappear  this  year  or  10  years 
from  now. 

The  question  we  have  to  face  is,  what's  going  to  happen  when 
those  people  no  longer  have  any  ancient  forests  to  cut?  I  hope  that 
we'll  have  enough  second-growth  forests  to  cut.  And  I  hope  the 
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Federal  Government  will  help  them  make  the  transition  so  that 
they  suffer  minimallv. 

Other  industries  have  gone  under  before.  Once,  this  country 
hunted  great  whales.  We  hunted  them  to  near  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion. The  Japanese,  Norwegians,  and  Russians  helped  us  in  this 
process.  Then  the  people  of  the  world  rebelled  and  said,  ''No  more. 
We  can't  afford  to  lose  the  great  whales."  Gentlemen,  the  ancient 
conifers  in  the  Northwest  are  the  whales  of  the  plant  world.  They 
have  been  cut  to  near  extinction.  Once  they  are  gone  we  will  never 
have  them  again. 

I  support  the  Jontz  bill  and  I  support  the  Vento  bill's  community 
protection  measures  in  combination  for  that  reason. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Norse  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  OuN  [acting  chairman].  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreci- 
ate your  testimony. 

I  guess  ril  call  first  on  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

"Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frampton,  I  guess  I  need  to  get  some  numbers  into  the 
record.  You  insist  that  there  are  gross  exaggerations  about  the  pro- 
jected economic  devastations  for  the  region.  You  cite  the  Beuter 
report.  Let's  make  sure  that  we  have  these  numbers  down — the 
projected  17,700  direct  job  losses  from  the  Thomas  plan  and  102,757 
job  losses  counting  indirect.  Do  you  have  any  argument  with  those 
numbers? 

Mr.  Frampton.  My  understanding  is  that  the  report  predicts 
102,000  direct,  indirect,  and  induced  jobs  if  including  jobs  due  to 
imposition  of  the  plans  that  are  already  final  or  expected  to  go 
final,  if  you  assume  that  those  plans  go  final  and  you  assume  that 
the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  is  put  into  effect  on  public  lands,  and  you 
make  the  further  h3i)othetical  assumption — invalid  assumption  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomas — ^that  his  strategy  ought  to  be  implemented 
on  private  lands,  then  you  apply  to  the  three  direct  job  numbers 
that  you  get  from  those  three  assumptions,  a  multipher  effect  for 
what  is  called  induced  jobs — not  indirect  jobs,  but  induced  jobs.  The 
number  that  the  study  comes  up  with  is  102,000. 

The  number  that  the  study  comes  up  with  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  on  top  of  plans  that  would  go 
into  effect  is  about  17,000  direct  jobs. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Those  are  the  figures  that  I  have. 

Are  you — in  the  way  that  you  answered  the  question — indicating 
that  in  this  plan  HCA's  will  have  no  impact  on  private  lands?  Is 
the  Wilderness  Society  going  to  help  us  in  keeping  this  from  hap- 
pening on  private  lands? 

Mr.  Frampton.  I'm  not  familiar  at  all  with  the  issue  of  the  impo- 
sition of  that  plan  on  private  lands.  All  I  know  is  that  Dr.  Thomas 
and  his  committee  have  gone  on  record  in  writing,  not  only  in 
public  testimony,  but  with  various  of  your  colleagues  in  the  House, 
saying  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  plan  to  implement  it  on  private 
lands. 

Mr.  Morrison.  OK. 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  issue,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  to  have  a  view  on  it. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  I  certainly  will  agree  that  there's  some  uncertain- 
ty as  to  the  implications  for  private  land. 

Your  statement  indicates  incredible  job  impact  estimates  suggest- 
ing that  between  14,000  and  17,000  direct  jobs  may  be  lost  over  the 
next  10  years  if  ancient  forests  are  protected.  Do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  if  ancient  forests  are  protected?  You  also  testified  that 
the  HCA's,  which  come  up  with  this  17,000  figure,  are  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  ancient  forests  which  you  advocate  to  be  saved.  There's 
another  70  percent  there  somewhere. 

Mr.  FRAiipTON.  Congressman  Morrison,  the  study  that  the  Wil- 
derness Society  did  assumed  that  you  would  protect  owl  habitat 
and  all  of  the  remaining  ancient  forests  that  our  study  has  identi- 
fied as  being  ecologically  significant,  that  is,  forests  that  meet  the 
definition  developed  by  the  Old-Growth  Task  Force  and  the  Forest 
Service  scientific  station. 

All  of  these  estimates  are  based  on  choosing  a  Iwpothetical  sale 
level.  The  hjrpothetical  level  that  the  Wilderness  Society  chose  in 
its  study  was  2.4  billion  board  feet  on  a  isustained  basis  for  Forest 
Service  region  6,  which  we  estimated  would  be  possible  to  sustain 
and  still  protect  virtually  all  or  all  of  the  remaining  ancient  forest 
ecos3rstem. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  just  hope  that  the  figures  that  you  utilize 
in  advocating  protecting  ancient  forests  don't  just  include  this 
17,000  figure  because  that's  not  old  forests.  That's  the  owl.  Of 
course  you  advocate  overlaying  ancient  forest  protection  on  top  of 
that.  So  I  think  that's  an  inaccurate  statement. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Part  of  the  problem  here  is  that  the  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  strategy  contemplates  protecting  an  enormous  amount  of 
acreage  which  is  cut  over  in  order  to  take  the  largest  fragments  of 
old  growth  that  are  left  and  put  them  together.  I  think,  realistical- 
ly, if  we  are  going  to  develop  a  protective  ancient  forest  reserve 
system  that  protects  the  ecosystem— that  means  forests  for  owls 
and  other  species  and  other  values — that  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas 
report  strategy  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  starting  point. 

If  we  want  to  add  to  that  many  additional  isolated  groves  and 
tracts  of  ecologically  important  old-growth  forests,  particularly 
making  sure  we  get  what's  left  of  low-elevation  forests,  there  prob- 
ably are  going  to  have  to  be  some  tradeoffs  in  which  we  carve  away 
from  some  of  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  HCA's,  some  cutover  lands,  to 
keep  in  the  timber  base  for  mature  but  not  old-growth  forests,  in 
order  to  try  to  trade  them  off  for  existing  unprotected  old  growth 
that  is  outside  of  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  strategy. 

Mr.  Morrison.  With  a  resultant 

Mr.  Frampton.  We  all  understand  that  that's  probably  inevita- 
ble. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  would  concur  with  that.  I  just  need  to  have  you 
say  that  that  would  be  with  an  additional  resultant  job  loss.  As 
you're  indicating,  just  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  plan  here  is  protect- 
ing ancient  forests.  I  don't  think  you  mean  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Frampton.  Well,  we  came  at  this  from  a  little  bit  different 
angle.  Our  study  was  done  based  on  a  timber  harvest  level.  What 
I'm  saying  is  tlmt  if  you  assume  that  you  can  protect  most  of  the 
ancient  ecos3rstem  and  still  get  2.3  billion  to  2.4  billion  board  feet 
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out  of  region  6  on  a  sustained  basis,  that  is  a  job  loss  in  the  area  of 
12,000  to  17,000  jobs  over  10  years. 

You  are  correct  that  if  it  turned  out  that — for  example,  under 
the  Jontz  bill,  if  that  were  enacted  and  we  had  interim  protection, 
and  after  3  years  a  scientific  committee  developed  an  ancient  forest 
reserve  system  that  only  allowed  a  sustainable  timber  harvest  out 
of  region  6  of  1.8  billion  or  1.9  billion  board  feet,  I  think  we'd  have 
to  do  the  model  again  and  I  suspect  that  the  job  loss  would  be 
greater  than  12,000  to  17,000.  They  might  be  10  percent  greater,  20 
percent  greater — I  can't  tell  you.  What  I  can  tell  you  is  that  all  of 
these  studies  are  guesstimates.  They  all  use  the  S£une  models. 
When  you  crank  in  the  S£une  set  of  assiunptions,  you  crank  out 
about  the  S£une  numbers. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't  mean  to  be  belittling  this. 
I'm  not  saying  that  all  of  these  jobs  are  transferrable.  Obviously, 
jobs  are  going  to  be  lost  in  mill-dependent  communities  and  €dl 
those  people  can't  go  to  Seattle  or  Portland  and  become  computer 
programmers,  bank  officers,  or  get  into  the  tourism  business.  Obvi- 
ously somethmg  more  is  needed. 

I  have  been  coming  up  here  now  for  2  years  urging  this  commit- 
tee and  other  committees  in  the  Congress  to  move  forward  with 
economic  transition  measures,  to  restrict  log  exports,  to  look  at  job 
retraining,  and  to  try  to  think  about  decoupling  payments  to  States 
and  counties  from  gross  timber  harvest  levels,  since  inevitably 
those  levels  are  coming  down.  We've  been  sajdng  this  now  for  sev- 
eral years.  These  are  things  that  need  to  be  done — needed  to  be 
done  2  or  3  years  ago — to  protect  jobs  that  are  going  to  be  lost 
eventually  anyway.  Maybe  in  10  years  instead  of  3  years  we'll  be 
protecting  the  ancient  forests,  but  they  are  jobs  that  are  going  to 
be  lost  anyway  down  the  road. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 

I  just  have  one  more  question.  I  guess  as  a  Representative  of  the 
area  with  40  some  counties  now  with  40  percent  unemplo3rment 
even  now,  I  rebel  a  little  now  that  you're  sa3dng  that  the  region  is 
super  strong  because  there  are  160,000  jobs  in  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle. That  doesn't  work.  And  this  committee — the  subcommittee,  and 
the  full  Agriculture  Committee — has  been  very,  very  supportive  of 
the  efforts  to  ease  the  economic  dislocation  that  is  going  to  exist  no 
matter  what  happens  with  my  friend  Jim  Jontz'  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  OLm.  Thank  you,  gentleman. 

Let  me  ask  a  couple  of  questions  that  relate  to  improving  my  un- 
derstanding of  what  we're  working  with  here. 

Mr.  Norse,  could  you  briefly  give  me  this  definition  of  old  growth 
that  you  were  describing  earlier? 

Mr.  Norse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Olin.  Or  do  I  have  to  read  the  whole  book? 

Mr.  Norse.  I  would  be  honored  if  you  did.  I'll  give  you  an  auto- 
graphed copy  if  you'd  like.  \ 

»fr.  Olin.  OK.  ^ 

Mr.  Norse.  The  definition  that  we're  talking  about  is  the  defini- 
tion developed  by  Forest  Service  and  BLM  scientists  as  an  official 
project  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  sa3rs  that  in  western  Washington 
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and  the  northern  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  western  Oregon  you 
need  at  least  eight  big  conifers  more  than  32  inches  in  diameter 
per  acre  within  a  stand,  you  need  an  understory  of  shade-tolerant 
trees,  you  need  a  minimsd  number — I  think  it's  four — of  really  big 
snags — or  standing  dead  trees,  because  standing  dead  trees  are 
very,  very  important  structural  components  of  these  forests — and 
you  need  a  minimal  number  of  lai^e  downed  logs.  If  you  have 
these  characteristics,  then  that  meets  the  definition  of  old  growth. 

Mr.  OuN.  How  old  are  the  32-inch  trees? 

Mr.  Norse.  It  depends  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  at  that  site.  But 
typically  you  get  these  old-growth  characteristics  starting  to  devel- 
op on  really  good  sites  at  175  or  200  years,  on  sites  that  are  not  so 
good  at  about  250.  The  real  old-growth  characteristics  that  we're 
talking  about  reach  their  peak  at  only  about  500  years  of  age  in  a 
forest  stand.  So  it  takes  a  long  time  for  nature  to  make  an  old- 
growth  forest. 

Mr.  Olin.  Somebody  said — I'm  not  sure  if  it  was  you — that  if  we 
get  these  all  cut  down  we'll  never  see  them  again.  I  guess  you're 
saying  that  we  won't  see  them,  but  if  they're  left  alone,  somebody 
wUl  see  them  200  years  out. 

Mr.  Norse.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  is  true,  but  I'm  concerned 
that  that  won't  be  true  because  the  Forest  Service  does  not  plan 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  does  not  plan  to  let  these 
trees  go  back  to  a  state  where  theVre  200  years  old.  Rotations  in 
the  Northwest  are  typically  50  to  80  years  on  Federal  lands.  That 
means  that  these  trees  are  going  to  be  reaped  in  their  childhood 
and  are  never  going  to  reach  adulthood  and  old  age. 

Mr.  Olin.  I'm  aware  of  that  aspect  also. 

When  you  say  that  we're  beginning  to  cut  second  growth,  are  you 
talking  about  these  50-  to  80-year-old  trees?  Is  that  what  you  mean 
by  second  growth?  Or  are  you  talking  about  more  mature  trees 
than  that? 

Mr.  Norse.  In  some  places — I  believe  in  southwestern  Washing- 
ton near  Gray's  Harbor — people  actually  have  cut  the  second 
growth  and  now  there  is  even  the  beginnings  of  logging  of  third 
growth.  This  is  the  area  that  was  logged  really  early. 

Mr.  OuN.  The  Forest  Service  has  only  been  involved  here  for 
how  many  years? 

Mr.  Norse.  Forgive  me,  sir.  This  is  on  private  lands. 

Mr.  Olin.  It's  been  70  years,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Norse.  Yes.  This  is  on  private  land  where  logging  began  not 
long  after  the  California  gold  rush  da3rs.  In  most  cases,  on  Forest 
Service  lands,  logging  has  happened  much  more  recently,  mostly 
after  World  War  II. 

Mr.  OuN.  That  helps  me  a  little  bit. 

I'd  like  to  move  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Yes,  I  have  a  couple  of  questions  that  I  would  like 
to  ask  George,  because  something  strikes  me  as  not  quite  fitting  in 
the  mathematics.  You  talk  about  jobs,  loss  of  timber,  replacement 
of  timbers  like  preventing  exports.  When  you  say  prevent  exports 
and  then  we  get  16,000  new  jobs,  are  we  talking  about  all  exports 
including  private  exports? 
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Mr.  Frampton.  Yes.  Just  looking  at  that  25  to  30  percent  of  the 
total  regional  timber  cut  that's  exported  as  raw  logs,  most  of 
which — not  all  of  which — ^but  most  of  which  is  from  private  land. 
You  make  the  assumption  that  that  much  board  footage 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  So  you're  espousing  that  we  prevent  all  logs  from 
leaving  the  United  l^tes. 

Mr.  Frampton.  No.  In  fact,  the  Wilderness  Society  developed  a 
proposal  that's  incorporated  in  part  in  Congresswoman  Unsoeld's 
bill.  This  is  a  proposal  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  States  to 
impose  a  log  export  tax  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  differential  be- 
tween what  the  export  market,  the  Japanese,  are  paying,  and  the 
domestic  price  which  would  have  two  effects.  One  would  be  clearly 
to  discourage  but  not  end  log  exports,  second,  it  would  bring  a 
whole  lot  of  money  into  the  Tireasury  which  we  proposed  be  recy- 
cled into  a  trust  fund  for  the  States  and  applied  to  education  and 
community  economic  development  in  mill-dependent  communities. 

Mr.  VoLKBAER.  When  vou  tcdk  about  16,000  jobs,  how  much 
timber  are  we  talking  about  that  we  would  save  and  would  be 
milled  and  processed  here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Frabapton.  That  simply  assimies  that  the  total  export  board 
footage  were  recycled  back  into  the  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  But  how  much  does  that  total? 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  can't  teU  you  exactly.  I  had  the  figure  but 

Mr.  VoLKMEai.  That  total  would  have  to  be  almost  the  S£une  as 
the  total  that  is  going  to  be  reduced  because  of  the  spotted  owl  be- 
cause you  say  that  all  we're  going  to  lose  there  is  YlfiOO  jobs. 

Mr.  Frampton.  There  happens  to  be 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  We're  going  to  save  16,000  with  the  exports,  there- 
fore we're  going  to  have  about  the  S£une  amount  of  timber,  and 
that  means  that  there's  not  going  to  be  much  timber  exported. 
That  brings  me  back  to  my  first  question.  You're  going  to  talk 
about  over  1  billion  board  feet  easy— 3.5  billion  or  2  billion  board 
feet. 

Mr.  Frampton.  By  coincidence 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  That's  now  being  exported  that  won't  be  exported. 

Mr.  Frabapton.  Well,  the  export  is  coming  from  private  lands. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  know.  But  you're  sa3dng  that  you  want  to  pre- 
vent the  export. 

Mr.  Frampton.  I  think  that  it's  coincidental  that  we  are  export- 
ing about  as  much  timber  every  year  as  the  total  regional  timber 
harvest  would  be  reduced  if  we  were  to  go  to  a  level  that  protected 
all  old-growth  forests.  So,  theoretically — of  course  it's  not  transfer- 
rable— but  theoretically  we  could  protect  all  the  ancient  forests  to- 
morrow, ban  log  exports  from  private  lands,  and  there  would  be  no 
job  impact  at  €dl  from  saving  the  ancient  forests.  Obviously,  these 
two  sets  of  jobs  cannot  be  correlated  perfectly,  but  the  point  is  that 
we  C£m  save  the  ancient  forests  and  protect  a  lot  of  jobs  by  cutting 
back  significantly  on  log  exports. 

Mr.  Olin.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I'd  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  OuN.  If  we  prevent  the  export  of  logs,  then  saw  it  up  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  your  idea  that  the  saw  timber  could  be  export- 
ed? 

Mr.  Frabapton.  Of  course. 
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Mr.  OuN.  From  the  same  source,  or  are  we  trying  to  get  the  do- 
mestic market  to  absorb  those? 

Mr.  Frampton.  What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  promote  more  value 
added  manufacturer. 

Mr.  OuN.  The  question  is 

Mr.  Frampton.  Do  we  want  to  export 

Mr.  OuN.  Is  the  market  available  to  take  the  sawed  timbers?  It's 
not  currently  taking  it.  In  other  words,  you  can't  send  sawed  up 
logs  into  Japan,  for  example.  They  want  rounds. 

Mr.  Fraio>ton.  Well,  the  market  is  there.  The  Japanese  want 
manufactured  products.  The  Japanese  Government  imposes  all 
kinds  off  nontarifiT  areas  to  the  importation  into  Japan  of  manufac- 
tured wood  products. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  just  raise  the  question  on  whether  this  is  really  as 
nice  as  you  say.  It's  a  good  suggestion,  but  it  needs  to  be  checked 
first  for  practicality. 

Mr.  Frampton.  But  the  reason  to  restrict  raw  log  exports  is  not 
simply  to  be  exporting  those  iobs,  it's  not  simply  to  be  exporting 
finished  products  to  Japan,  it  s  to  be  making  more  finished  proo- 
ucts,  more  high  value  products,  more  jobs  and  income  in  On^on 
and  Washington,  whether  the  finishea  product  is  sold  to  Japan, 
sold  in  California,  Or^on,  New  York,  or  Europe. 

Mr.  OuN.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members,  this  is  a  quorum  call. 
We're  5  minutes  into  it.  There  are  still  43  minutes  of  debate  left  on 
the  floor  on  the 

Mr.  VoLKMSR.  We  can  alwa3rs  come  back  and  finish,  but  let  me 
ask  a  ^uick  question  just  to  get  off  that  a  little  bit  because  I'm  sure 
there  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  it  would  be  feasible  or 
not.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  all  that  on  the  exports  on  private 
lands  and  private  property. 

We  heard  testimony  from  this  morning's  panel — and  I'm  sure 
you  heard  it — about  the  presence  of  spotted  owl  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia in  secondary  growth.  Does  anyone  wish  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Norse,  I  know  you  may  not  be  able  to  because  your  studies 
are  in  Oregon  and  Washington  primarilv. 

George,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  FRABfPTON.  I  think — ^we  know  that  spotted  owls — ^Northern 
California  is  different.  Spotted  owls  are  found  in  second-growth 
redwood  forests  in  California  to  some  extent  because  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  old-growth  forests,  even  though  it's  second  growth 
forests.  That's  about  the  extent  of  my  understanding  of  this. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  If  the  gentleman  would  yield? 

Mr.  VoLKBCBR.  I'd  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  scholarship  on  the  spotted 
owl  in  northern  California.  In  fact,  Humboldt  State  University  was 
one  of  the  earliest  centers  for  study  of  the  spotted  owl.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  committee  bring  out  Dr.  Gutierrez  from  Hum- 
boldt State  who  has  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience,  as  have  others, 
in  the  program  there.  I  think  if  vou  want  to  get  a  biological  opin- 
ion as  to  what's  going  on  in  northern  California  with  spotted  owls, 
then  we  know  where  to  go  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  VoLKMSR.  I  agree  on  that.  I  don't  disagree  on  that.  I  was  told 
when  I  was  out  there,  George,  Dr.  Norse,  that's  it  not  just  the 
second  growth  of  redwoods,  but  it's  also  among  the  white  pine  and 
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the  ponderosa  that  they  find  them  also.  These  are  not  scientists 
talking.  These  were  individuals. 

Mr.  Norse.  I  think  the  opinions  of  individueds  who  aren't  scien- 
tists are  important,  too,  but  those  individueds  may  not  understand 
that  there  is  a  key  distinction  that  we  have  to  make.  Spotted  owls 
C£ui  be  found  in  a  number  of  ecos3rstems,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  they  C£m  maintain  viable  populations  through  good  times  and 
bad  in  those  ecosystems.  It's  a  very  common  feature  among  verte- 
brate animals,  includii^  birds,  that  after  young  individuals  leave 
the  nest  they  fan  out  and  they  can  be  found  in  a  wide  variety  of 
places.  Where  they  stop  is  suboptimal  the  best  habitat.  That  best 
habitat  is  in  ancient  forests,  whether  it's  in  western  Washington, 
western  Oregon,  or  California.  Some  individuals  can  be  found  in 
some  suboptimal  habitat  some  time.  It's  in  the  same  way  that  you 
C£m  find  a  whale  stranded  on  a  beach  sometime.  It  is  indeed  a 
whale  and  it's  at  least  alive  for  a  little  while.  You  c£m  find  people 
sleeping  on  steam  grates  right  here  in  Washington,  DC,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  they  C£m  sustain  their  lives  and  sustain  viable 
populations  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  VoLKMEai.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  OuN.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  thank  the  chairman.  I  think  we  do  want  to  try  to 
finish  with  this  panel. 

Mr.  Olin.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Mr.  Johnson,  I  did  not  get  to  hear  your  testimony, 
but  I  have  read  your  statement.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  fisheries  in 
the  Northwest  are  part  of  the  equation  which  we  have  not  ad- 
dressed very  much,  perhaps  because  this  committee's  jurisdiction  is 
not  fisheries,  yet  the  decisions  made  by  this  committee  impact  fish- 
eries. The  area  that  you  worked  on  in  1988  to  rehabilitate  was  an 
area  that  had  been  cut  in  1968.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  And  the  damage  has  still  not  recovered? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  only  has  it  not  recovered,  but  the  reason  that 
the  Forest  Service  is  moving  into  that  area  at  that  particular  point 
is  because  the  siltation  of  some  of  the  log  culverts  had  gotten  to  the 
point  that  they  had  started  washing  into  the  stream.  &>  it  was  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  it  was  going  to  cause  extreme  erosion  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  JoNTz.  What  would  you  say  about  the  fishery  resource  that 
you're  familiar  with  in  the  Northwest  over  the  last  15  years?  Is  it 
better,  worse,  much  worse,  or  about  the  S£une? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It's  worse.  Actually,  I  would  say  that  it's  much 
worse.  It's  very  unpredictable  for  a  variety  of  reasons  from  the 
spawning  areas  to 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Does  this  have  economic  impact,  or  is  this  just  a 
matter  of  people  just  looking  for  a  good  time  on  the  weekend? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  guess  that  depends  on  who  you  talk  to.  The  eco- 
nomic impact  is  signific£mt  in  our  area.  We  have  a  tremendous 
nimiber  of  individueds  who  come  into  our  area  for  tourist  purposes 
for  angling  which  come  from  all  over  the  United  States.  I  expect 
visitors  from  New  York  this  year.  So  you  C£m  see  that  it  is  economi- 
cally signific£mt. 
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Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  wish  we  had  more  time  but  we  better  stop  at  this 
point  because  we  have  a  vote. 

I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  testifying.  We'll  release  this  panel  and 
will  be  in  temporary  recess  until  we  get  back  from  the  quorum  call. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  VoLKBAER  [resuming  chair].  The  subcommittee  will  recon- 
vene. 

Our  next  panel  consists  of  Mr.  Steven  P.  Quarles,  general  coun- 
sel, American  Forest  Resource  Alliance,  Washington,  DC;  and  Mr. 
Kevin  P.  Kirchner,  attorney.  Sierra  Club  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC 

We  appreciate  everybody  giving  their  viewpoint.  As  a  former 
practicing  attorney  myself,  I  know  we  C£ui  agree  and  not  be  dis- 
agreeable when  we  disagree.  I'm  sure  you  d  never  intend  to, 
anyway. 

With  that,  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  at 
the  point  at  which  you  testify.  So  you  may  either  summarize  your 
statement  or  review  in  full,  however  you  so  desire. 

We'll  begin  with  Mr.  Quarles. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVEN  P.  QUARLES,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  AMER^ 
ICAN  FOREST  RESOURCE  ALLIANCE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 
LIAM  R  MURRAY,  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Quarles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  testifying  before  you  today.  I  am 
Steve  Quarles  and  I  am  litigation  counsel  to  the  Americ£ui  Forest 
Resource  Alliance  located  here  in  Washington,  DC.  Accompanying 
me  today  is  Chip  Murray,  the  in-house  counsel  of  the  alliance. 
With  your  permission,  I  will  submit  both  Mr.  Murray's  and  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  and  abridge  my  comments. 

I  will  focus  my  testimony  on  H.R.  5094,  because  it  is  the  only  bill 
which  provides  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  manifold  problems 
undermining  effective  management  of  the  national  forests.  It  is  not 
a  parochial  bill  responding  solely  to  the  problems  of  one  region. 
Nor  does  it  purport  to  substitute  Congress'  judpnent  for  the  Forest 
Service's  on  how  the  national  forests  should  be  run.  It  is  not  a  set- 
aside  bill.  It  is,  instead,  a  bill  which  emphasizes  process. 

As  a  lawyer  and  litigator,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  process-relat- 
ed issues  and  provisions  of  H.R.  5094,  peuticularly  those  concerning 
administrative  and  judicial  appeals.  I  begin  my  remarks  by  discuss- 
ing one  specific  issue,  the  fi^uently  voiced,  but  fraudulent,  issue 
of  judicial  access  because  it  must  be  addressed  and  laid  to  rest  at 
the  cutset. 

I'm  sure  that  members  of  this  subcommittee  have  heard  repeat- 
edly the  lament  that  somehow  the  administration,  industry,  and 
even  segments  of  Congress  are  all  threatening  to  deprive  citizens  ol 
their  constitutional  right  of  access  to  the  courts,  and  that  H.R.  5094 
is  a  prominent  manifestation  of  this  effort.  This  charge  was  hurled 
again  today. 

This  assertion  is  wrong  in  several  regards.  The  short  answer  is 
that  no  such  right  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The  Constitu* 
tion  does  not  accord  an  automatic  right  of  access  to  the  courts  for 
equitable  relief  and  the  Congress  may  restrict  such  access.  But  the 
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longer  and  better  answer,  and  the  only  one  relevant  to  H.R.  5094, 
is  that  this  threat  of  denied  access  to  the  judicial  system  is  a  fig- 
ment of  imagination.  H.R.  5094  does  not  restrict  judicial  access. 

H.R.  5094  does  take  three  steps  which  those  who  dwell  on  the  ju- 
dicial access  issue  have  found  alarming.  It  bars  preliminary  injunc- 
tions. It  limits  the  basis  for  challenging  timber  sales  and  other  ac- 
tions which  implement  forest  plans  to  whether  those  actions  are  in- 
consistent with  the  plans.  And  it  prohibits  challenges  of  plan  im- 
plementing actions  on  the  basis  of  new  information. 

Members  of  the  alliance  and  others  most  frustrated  by  the 
threatened  deluge  of  litigation  might  have  preferred  that  H.R.  5094 
stop  right  there  with  those  three  steps.  But  the  bill  does  not.  And 
because  the  bill  does  not,  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  H.R.  5094 
inhibits  litigation  or  the  ability  of  anyone  to  seek  redress  for  al- 
leged injuries  in  the  courts. 

To  the  contrary,  the  bill  is  aggressively  innovative  in  according 
full  protection  to  litigants.  There  C£m  be  no  doubt  that  preliminary 
injunctions  are  hamstringing  forest  plan  implementation.  Prelimi- 
nary injunctions  have  prolonged  greatly  the  resolution  of  the  real 
issues  addressed  by  litigation  and  thus  lengthened  the  paralysis  in 
forest  management.  They  have  compelled  the  courts  to  conduct  in 
effect  two  tnals  instead  of  one  on  each  piece  of  litigation — the  first 
on  the  injunction  motion  and  the  second  on  the  merits.  This  occurs 
even  if  the  court  declines  to  issue  the  injunction.  So  the  issue  is  not 
of  whether  injunctions  are  in  fact  ultimately  issued.  In  each  and 
every  case  that  ii\junctions  are  sought,  you  end  up  with  basically 
two  trieds. 

By  barring  preliminary  ii\junctions,  H.R.  5094  would  cut  in  half 
the  number  of  judicial  hearings  required  for  most  national  forest 
lawsuits  and  permit  the  courts  to  move  more  quickly  to  resolve  the 
cases  on  the  merits. 

Just  the  same,  the  reflex  reaction  of  environmentalists  and  other 
litigants  who  oppose  timber  sales  is  to  argue  that  without  prelimi- 
nary injunctions  their  judicial  victories  would  be  hollow  because 
the  trees  would  have  alre£uly  been  harvested  by  the  time  the  courts 
decide.  This  argument  is  unfounded,  however,  because  of  a  creative 
provision  in  H.R.  5094.  The  bill  proffers  a  more  certain  and  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  preliminary  ii\junction  and  one  that  does 
not  burden  the  courts. 

Instead  of  preliminary  injunctions,  the  bill  mandates  automatic 
statutory  stays  of  the  disputed  timber  sales  or  other  irreversible  ac- 
tions during  the  course  of  litigation.  Under  the  bill,  those  who 
would  otherwise  seek  preliminary  injunctions  would  obtain  the 
same  results  without  the  cost  of  briefing  and  court  appearances, 
and  do  so  in  every  case,  not  just  in  those  cases  in  which  the  judge 
sees  it  their  way. 

But  the  result  for  us  and  the  result  for  the  Forest  Service  and  for 
effective  management  is  that  litigation  C£m  move  much  faster  to 
the  merits. 

Similarly,  H.R.  5094  preserves  access  to  the  courts  even  as  it 
adopts  plan  consistency  as  the  basis  for  litigation  against  plan  im- 
plementing actions  and  bars  challenges  on  the  basis  of  new  infor- 
mation. 
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Too  often  timber  sales  and  other  implementing  actions  are  chal- 
lenged on  issues  that  were  thought  to  be  resolved  in  the  planning 
process — issues  that  were  raised  and  fully  addressed  in  forest  plan 
appeals  and  lawsuits.  It  is  surely  improper,  a  waste  of  judicial  re- 
sources, and  destructive  of  the  integrity  of  forest  plans,  to  i>ermit 
parties  who  have  lost  issues  in  litigation  over  plan  preparation  to 
litigate  the  S£une  issues  again  repeatedly  in  challenges  on  imple- 
menting actions. 

In  the  S£une  regard,  if  new  information  developed  after  the  plan 
completion  calls  into  question  the  wisdom  of  timber  sales  or  other 
implementing  actions,  the  best  way  to  assure  thorough  consider- 
ation of  that  new  information  and  its  implications  for  balanced 
forest  management  is  through  a  plan  amendment  and  not  repeti- 
tious lawsuits  over  each  individual  implementing  action.  During  a 
plan  amendment,  a  full  array  of  alternatives  C£ui  be  considered 
with  opportimities  for  the  entire  public,  not  just  the  litigants,  to 
participate  in  the  process. 

Again,  however,  those  who  wish  to  challenge  timber  sales  and 
other  implementing  actions  on  grounds  other  than  inconsistency 
with  the  plan  will  cry  foul.  They  will  maintain  again  that  they  are 
barred  from  the  courts  and  that  barring  such  challenges  is  to 
freeze  the  plan  into  an  inflexible  document  which  cannot  respond 
to  newly  emerging  issues. 

This  ai^ument  is  also  unfounded,  again  because  of  the  construc- 
tive provisions  of  H.R.  5094.  The  bill  directs  those  potential  liti- 
gants not  to  challenge  the  discrete  implementing  action  but  to 
submit  instead,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  petition  for  plan 
amendment  or  revision.  If  the  petition  is  accepted,  the  litigant  will 
have  won  a  much  bigger  victory  because  the  new  information  or 
issue  will  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  governing  all  actions  in  the 
forest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  petition  is  denied,  the  administra- 
tive record  of  the  reason  for  denial  will  have  been  made  and  that 
decision  can  be  challenged  immediately  in  the  courts.  Again,  access 
is  not  restricted. 

H.R.  5094  is  not  intended  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  litigation 
and  erect  barriers  to  the  courts.  Instead,  the  bilFs  purposes  are  to 
diminish  the  fruitless  and  costly  delays  which  accompany  litigation 
and  to  channel  litigation  where  its  resolution  can  be  implemented 
most  effectively,  with  the  least  disruption  to  ongoing  forest  man- 
agement. 

There  will  alwa3rs  be  litigation  over  the  management  of  national 
forests.  The  interests  of  various  user  groups  are  simply  too  diverse 
and  too  strongly  held  to  ever  achieve  a  mythical  consensus  that 
would  force  the  diminution  of  forest  plans  and  plan  implementa- 
tion from  judicial  challenge. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  still  possible  to  better  accommodate  litiga- 
tion and  to  significantly  reduce  its  intrusive  effects.  H.R.  5094 
would  accomplish  this  fmst  by  striving  to  resolve  litigable  issues  ad- 
ministratively; second,  by  seeking  to  reduce  the  principal  adverse 
effect  of  litigation  delays;  and  third,  by  seeking  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary litigation  by  focusing  litigation  on  forest  plans  and  not  imple- 
menting actions. 

By  doing  this,  it  ensures  that  problems  are  resolved  once  in  the 
context  of  the  plan  to  which  all  future  implementing  actions  must 
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adhere  rather  than  repeatedly  in  litigation  challenges  to  contempo- 
raneous or  succeeding  implementing  actions.  It  also  increases  the 
likelihood  that  the  resolution  will  hold  because  it  will  be  forged  in 
the  more  thorough  and  inclusive  planning  process  with  its  wide- 
ranging  analysis  of  alternatives  and  multiple  opportunities  for  citi- 
zen participation. 

H.R.  5094  would  remedy  a  profound  weakness  in  the  statutory 
scheme  for  the  national  forests.  In  1976,  with  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act,  Congress  made  a  fundamental 
commitment  to  planning  as  the  principal  method  for  allocating  in- 
creasingly scarce  resources  of  the  national  forests.  But  the  job  is 
only  half  done.  The  statute  is  misnamed.  It  should  be  titled  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Planning  Act.  It  simply  does  not  address  management 
of  national  forests.  It  devotes  single-minded  attention  to  the  process 
for  preparing,  and  the  contents,  of  forest  plans,  and  ignores  their 
implementation.  Not  surprisingly,  the  agency  has  followed  Con- 
gress' lead.  Some  26  pages  of  the  Forest  Service's  rules  cover  the 
planning  process  in  detaU  while  exactly  one  paragraph  is  devoted 
to  plan  implementation. 

This  lack  of  statutory  guidance  or  agencnr  direction  has  gone 
largely  unnoticed  for  the  last  decade  and  a  half  because  plan  im- 
plementation was  not  at  issue.  Only  now,  with  the  monumental 
task  of  preparing  123  forest  plans  concluding,  is  attention  drawn 
increasingly  to  the  importance  of  plan  implementation. 

During  the  course  of  planning,  we  have  watched  projected  timber 
sale  volumes  drop — sometimes  dramatically — from  hiiBtoric  levels. 
We  have  fought  hard  in  the  planning  process  to  ensure  a  timber 
supply  that  will  sustain  communities  and  jobs.  By  any  measure,  we 
have  not  met  with  resounding  success. 

However,  we  thought  the  worst  was  over  and  that,  at  last,  the 
plans  had  accommodated  the  increasing  demands  for  other  forest 
uses  and,  at  least,  the  reduced  sale  levels  projected  in  the  plans 
would  be  met.  In  short,  we  believed  the  congressional  commitment 
to  planning  and  the  countless  hours  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  spent  in  preparing  forest  plans  had  some  value.  Tragically, 
we  were  wrong. 

While  the  Forest  Service  pays  homage  to  the  plans,  those  docu- 
ments bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  forest  management.  This 
failure  to  implement  plans  is  generating  a  cynicism  which  threat- 
ens the  very  principle  of  forest  planning. 

H.R.  5094  would  remedy  this  condition.  It  does  not  eliminate  or 
alter  existing  provisions  or  environmental  standards  in  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act.  Instead,  it  would  simply  provide  the 
missing  direction  on  how  plans  should  be  implemented. 

The  Americ£m  Forest  Resource  Alliance  believes  that  at  this  cru- 
cial iuncture  in  the  history  of  the  national  forest  system,  with  im- 
penmng  completion  of  the  forest  plans.  Congress  must  finish  its 
work  by  providing  a  statutory  charter  for  plan  implementation.  Be- 
cause H.R.  5094  would  do  just  that,  we  urge  its  enactment. 

Thank  you  for  the  committee's  indulgence. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Quarles  and  Mr.  Murray  appear 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Quarles. 

Mr.  Kirchner. 
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STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  P.  KIRCHNER,  STAFF  ATTORNEY,  SIERRA 
CLUB  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

Mr.  KntCHNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
subconmiittee. 

My  name  is  Kevin  Kirchner  and  Tm  an  attorney  with  the  Sierra 
Club  Legal  Defense  Fund.  I  appreciate  the  opportimity  to  present 
our  views  on  the  pending  legislation  this  afternoon.  At  the  outset,  I 
want  to  also  commend  all  of  vou  for  the  time  and  effort  that  you've 
put  into  this  issue.  I  know  it  s  extremely  complex  and  it's  difficult. 
At  times  it  seems  like  there's  no  resolution  on  the  horizon,  but  I 
know  that  you  all  have  put  in  a  lot  of  time  and  should  be  com- 
mended for  that. 

However,  we  are  opposed  to  H.R.  5094  because  it  contains  numer- 
ous provisions  that  seriously  undermine  existing  environmental 
laws  and  ui^ustifiably  interfere  with  long  established  judicial  and 
administrative  processes. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opposition  to  these  types  of  provisions. 
With  your  permission,  I  have  three  letters  that  I'd  like  to  have  en- 
tered into  the  hearing  record.  One  is  from  40  State,  local,  and  na- 
tional public  interest  organizations,  the  second  is  signed  by  71 
members  of  the  House  of  Representetives,  and  the  third  is  signed 
by  15  attome3rs  general  from  around  the  country. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Without  objection,  those  letters  will  appear  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Turning  to  H.R.  5094,  under  the  guise  of  bringing  stebility  and 
certainty  to  national  forest  planning  and  management,  thiis  bill 
uses  a  back-door  approach  to  undermine  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  and  a  host  of  other  environmental  laws.  I  think 
it's  safe  to  say  that  this  bill  would  make  John  Crowell  and  James 
Watt  very  happy  campers. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  an  extremely  complex  piece  of 
legislation  and  my  written  stetement  describes  the  legal  intricacies 
in  more  detail. 

Rather  than  go  through  those  one  by  one,  what  I'd  like  to  do  is 
to  identify  a  few  of  the  most  objectionable  provisions,  from  our  per- 
spective, and  then  take  you  tfajx)ugh  two  short  h3i)othetical  situa- 
tions which  I  think  will  better  illustrate  some  of  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  H.R.  5094  will  create. 

The  first  serious  objection  that  we  have  is  the  underlying 
premise  of  H.R.  5094  which  blames  appeals  and  litigation  for  forest 
management  problems.  That  would  be  like  blaming  Cassandra  for 
the  fedl  of  Troy.  These  allegations  are  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
facts.  The  stringency  of  judicial  standards  for  issuing  injunctions  is 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  only  six  injunctions  have  been  issued  for 
timber  sales  in  Washington  and  Oregon  since  1984. 

In  addition,  a  recent  GAO  report  found  that  nearly  all  of  the 
dela3rs  of  appealed  sales  in  regions  1  and  6  of  the  Forest  Service 
were  due  to  problems  that  the  Forest  Service  itself  had  experienced 
in  conducting  its  environmental  analyses.  Only  6  percent  of  the 
timber  sale  volume  in  those  two  regions  was  appealed  in  fiscal 
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years  1986  and  1987  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  timber 
volume  was  delayed  by  those  appeals. 

In  addition,  Geor^  Leonard  of  the  Forest  Service  testified  before 
this  subcommittee  m  April  that  the  appeals  that  were  coming  in 
under  section  318  were  not  delaying  timber  sales. 

The  second  provision  that's  disturbing  to  us  is  the  one  that  bans 
temporary  restraining  orders  and  other  preliminary  injimctive 
relief.  This  type  of  ban  opens  the  door  to  unfettered  logging  on  na- 
tional forests  across  the  country,  not  just  in  the  Northw^t,  even 
when  that  logging  violates  environmental  laws. 

A  third  provision  is  one  that  significantly  restricts  the  ability  to 
challen^  forest  plans  for  failure  to  consider  new  information  about 
the  environmental  effects  of  logging  and  other  activities.  These  pro- 
visions eviscerate  NEPA  by  eliminating  one  of  its  fundamental  re^ 
quirements  which  is  the  continuii^  duty  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
gather  and  evaluate  new  information  that  is  relevant  to  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  its  actions.  Turning  to  the  hypothetical  situa- 
tions: These  cover  two  of  the  more  common  situations  in  which  a 
challenge  to  Forest  Service  activities  might  arise.  The  first  involves 
a  challenge  that  would  be  based  on  a  discovery  of  new  information 
that  is  relevant  to  the  environmental  effects  of  Forest  Service  ac- 
tivities. 

Under  H.R.  5094,  timber  sales  or  other  implementing  activities 
could  never  be  challenged  for  a  failure  to  evaluate  new  informa- 
tion. Neither  could  the  underlying  plan  be  challenged  until  after  a 
petitioner  had  gone  to  the  Forest  Service  and  requested  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pkm. 

That  sounds  well  and  good,  but  all  during  the  time  that  the 
amendment  petition  is  pending  within  the  agency  and  while  ap- 
peals are  being  exhausted,  the  Forest  Service  could  continue  to 
carry  out  its  activities  even  if  those  activities  were  in  violation  of 
other  existing  laws. 

If  the  petition  for  the  amendment  is  denied,  as  Mr.  Quarles 
pointed  out,  a  lawsuit  could  be  filed  and  during  the  first  180  days 
no  irreversible  actions  could  be  taken  by  the  Forest  Service.  But  if 
the  court  fails  to  issue  a  ruling  within  that  180  days,  even  if  the 
Constitution  requires  that  the  timefi'ame  be  extended  beyond  180 
days,  the  Forest  Service  could  go  ahead  and  proceed  with  the  log- 
ging, again,  even  if  it  violates  existing  laws. 

Now,  in  the  event  that  the  court  finds  that  a  plan  is  illegal  and 
enjoins  its  operation,  the  Forest  Service  could  still  continue  logging 
because  under  H.R.  5094,  the  most  recent  outdated  plan  automati- 
cally kicks  in  and  is  insulated  from  review  either  within  the 
agency  or  within  the  courts. 

Thus  we're  faced  with  a  situation  where  the  onlj'  time  an  envi- 
ronmentally destructive  activity  can  be  stopped  on  the  basis  of  new 
information  is  for  the  first  180  days  that  a  plan  is  being  challenged 
in  the  courts.  Prior  to  that,  during  the  administrative  appeal  {Proc- 
ess, and  after  the  180  days  has  expired,  and  even  after  a  decision 
that  the  existing  plan  violates  the  law,  logging  could  continue  un- 
checked. 

The  second  hypothetical  involves  a  challenge  to  an  individual 
sale  that  would  not  be  based  on  new  information.  Under  H.R.  5094 
the  timber  sale  could  proceed  unless  the  Forest  Service  decided,  at 
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its  own  discretion,  to  issue  a  stay.  Again,  as  in  previous  example, 
no  restraining  orders  or  other  preliminary  relief  could  be  issued  by 
the  court. 

Now  if  the  sale  has  not  been  logged  by  the  time  the  administra- 
tive appeals  are  exhausted,  a  lawsuit  can  be  filed,  and  in  this  case 
the  Forest  Service  would  be  prohibited  from  taking  irreversible  ac- 
tions for  60  days.  If  the  court  fails  to  issue  its  ruling  within  the  60- 
day  timeframe,  again,  even  if  it's  extended  because  of  constitution- 
al requirements,  the  timber  sale  could  proceed. 

So  in  this  instance  we're  faced  with  a  situation  where  the  only 
way  an  illegal  timber  sale  could  be  stopped  would  be  if  you  go 
through  the  administrative  appeals  process — and  that  process  is 
completed  before  the  sale  is  logged — and  if  you  subsequently  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  in  court  within  60  days. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  H.R.  5094  uses  inaccu- 
rate and  misleading  assumptions  as  a  springboard  to  undermine 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act,  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  and  other  environmen- 
tal laws.  Its  provisions  that  rewrite  longstanding  rules  of  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  procedure  are  no  more  than  a  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt to  turn  our  national  forests  into  tree  farms  by  cutting  off  ju- 
dicial review  of  Forest  Service  activities. 

These  proposals  to  provide  stability  and  certainty  to  national 
forest  management  are  made  at  the  expense  of  citizens'  rights  and 
dwindling  environmental  resources.  Tliese  proposals  are  all  the 
more  disturbing  in  light  of  the  recent  GAO  report  identifying  the 
Forest  Service  as  the  principal  cause  of  any  forest  management 
problems. 

Thus,  the  solution  is  not  to  cut  off  citizens'  access  to  the  courts, 
nor  is  it  to  skew  judicial  and  administrative  processes  in  favor  of 
the  timber  industry.  Rather,  the  solution  is  to  enhance  the  Forest 
Service's  ability  to  comply  with  its  environmental  mandates  by  pro- 
viding increased  training  and  funding  as  necessary  to  carry  them 
out.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  this  afternoon  and 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kirchner  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Washington  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Kirchner,  in  your  estimation,  has  the  plan- 
ning process  worked? 

Mr.  Kirchner.  I  believe  it  is  working. 

Mr.  Morrison.  You  believe  it  is  working. 

Mr.  Kirchner.  I  don't  believe  I  would  argue  that  it  is  working 
perfectly,  but  I  do  think  it's  working  as  designed. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  guess  what  we're  searching  for  in  sponsoring 
the  legislation  that  you've  pretty  roundly  condemned  is  looking  for 
a  way  that  it  workis  for  everyone.  That  is,  to  solidify  plans,  get 
them  in  place,  and  come  up  with  a  separate  process  for  amendatory 
procedures.  I  guess  what  I  would  solicit  would  be  your  assistance  in 
making  it  work  better.  I  think  it  probably  has  worked  for  your  pur- 
poses because  a  lot  of  things  have  certamly  been  delayed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  district  like  mine. 
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Are  there  positive  things  that  maybe  you  could  add  to  the  mix  on 
making  it  work  even  better  and  avoiding  some  of  what  we  think — 
even  though  you've  indicated  from  your  testimony  that  nothing 
was  held  up — I  can  tell  vou  that  my  area  was  certainly  held  up 
whether  it  was  by  appeals,  by  administrative  woes,  or  something. 
Something  certainly  got  in  the  way  of  the  ability  to  get  the  wood. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  Congressman,  I  come  back  to  the  GAO  report  and 
its  focus  on  the  Forest  Service  and  its  failure  to  prepare  adequate 
environmental  analyses.  I  think  that's  the  underlying  problem  that 
we're  facing  here.  If  the  environmental  analyses  that  are  prepared 
are  adequate,  under  existing  laws,  then  there's  not  going  to  be  a 
problem  in  terms  of  delaying  sales  either  with  appeals  or  with  liti- 
gation because  if  they  comply  with  existing  laws  uose  appeals  will 
be  thrown  out  and  so  will  me  litigation. 

Mr.  Morrison.  So  if  you  do  a  full  EIS,  for  instance? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  It  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  be  a  full  environ- 
mental impact  statement  for  an  individual  sale. 

Mr.  Morrison.  But  that  is  certainly  one  place  where  you  have 
challenged  legally  the  processes? 

Mr.  KntCHNER.  There  are  situations  where  because  of  either  new 
information  or  chcmged  circumstances  since  the  adoption  of  the 

Elan  that  an  environmental  impact  statement  may  be  warranted, 
ut  that's  certainly  not  the  rule.  The  problem  is  that  the  environ- 
mental analyses  are  inadequate. 

Mr.  Morrison.  So  as  part  of  the  planning  process  you  did  this 
environmental  analysis  you're  interested  in,  once  that's  in  place,  is 
there  some  way  we  can  operate  under  that  for  a  while? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  don't  believe — are  you  suggesting  that  there 
would  not  be  an  opportunity  to  challenge  the  adequacy  of  the  anal- 
ysis— to  appeal  and  to  question  whether  in  fact  irs  adequate?  If  it 
IS  adequate,  then  the  agency,  with  its  scientific  resources  and  the 
deference  it  receives  in  the  courts,  will  prevail  and  injunctions  are 
not  going  to  be  issued. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We'd  like  to  design  a  procedure  so  that  what  was 
done  was  adequate  under  the  law,  it  met  all  the  criteria,  and  every- 
body was  a  part  of  that  process  determining  it.  Then  once  the  plan 
was  there,  you  could  proceed  under  it  and  have  some  d^ee  of  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  I  think  that's  what  we  see. 

I  know  you're  very  sensitive  to  what  appear  to  be  restrictions,  al- 
though I  think  Mr.  Qu€irles  in  his  testimony  has  tried  to  allay  some 
of  those  fears.  We  want  people  to  be  participants,  help  reach  a 
plan,  and  here's  what  we're  going  to  do.  Everyoody  is  part  of  that. 
Then  we  don't  allow  the  sort  of  Mvolous  sort  of  things  that  seem  to 
be  creeping  in  now  and  stopping  so  many  of  the  actions. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  think  your  intentions  are  good.  I  would  question 
the  characterization  as  frivolous.  I  know  the  Sierra  Club  Legal  De- 
fense Fund  has  been  in  existence  for  20  years  and  we  don't  believe 
that  we've  ever  filed  a  frivolous  lawsuit.  We  certainly  have  never 
been  sanctioned 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  wasn't  pointing  directly  at  you.  It  was  the  proc- 
ess that  I  question. 

Mn  KmcHNER.  I  understand  that.  I  believe  that  the  process  is 
working  as  it  was  designed  to  work.  The  plans  are  not  designed  to 
be  blueprints  that  govern  all  activities  during  the  next  10-  to  15- 
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year  period.  I  think  it  puts  an  enormous  and  inappropriate  burden 
on  the  participants  in  the  planning  process  to  be  prescient  enough 
to  identify  all  of  the  issues  that  may  arise  during  the  next  10  to  16 
years.  But  if  we  go  through  a  process  that  locks  that  plan  into 
place,  that's  just  what  we're  doing. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you.  I've  used  my  time. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Qiairman. 

I'd  like  to  just  ask  you  the  same  thing  over  again.  Why  is  it  il- 
logical— and  in  your  mind  improper — if  we  go  through  a  planning 
process,  take  plenty  of  time  to  write  the  plan,  there's  full  participa- 
tion from  everybody,  we  finally  agree  on  the  plan — ^be  it  1  year,  5 
years,  or  whatever,  some  finite  period  of  time — and  in  our  complex 
society  we  then  put  some  barriers  in  the  way  of  imlimited  appeals 
and  challenges  to  that  plan  for  a  period  of  time  so  that  we  can 
function?  Why  is  that  so  illogical? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  It's  illogical  because  forest  plans  are  designed  to 
be  general  statements  of  policy  and  direction  and  not  blueprinte  for 
all  forest  activities.  They  should  be  designed  that  way  brcause 
there  are  too  many  circumstances  that  would  change  over  the  life 
of  the  plan  and  they  need  to  be  flexible  enough  to  take  those  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  OuN.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Forest  Service  or 
any  agency  must  stop  in  its  tracks  at  the  request  of  any  individual 
citizen  because  that  citizen  has  an  objection  to  something  that  is 
happening? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  That  would  be  unreasonable. 

Mr.  OuN.  Is  it  logical  to  put  some  limits  on  that? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  think  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  that  were  the 
case,  but  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  Forest  Service  or  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  guess  some  of  us  that  have  had  experience  with  par- 
ticular forests  have  certainly  seen  that  to  be  the  case.  People  in  the 
West  feel  that's  the  case.  They're  in  a  straitjacket.  They're  not  in  a 
position  to  carry  out  the  plans  that  everyone  agreed  should  be  car- 
ried out. 

This  bill  that  you're  objecting  to  sets  up  some  barriers  to  ap- 
peals—not all  barriers.  It  s  been  said  that  this  is  not  something 
that  denies  judicial  access,  but  it  does  place  some  limitations.  In 
your  opinion,  is  that  going  to  be  found  to  be  illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional? 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  No,  I  don't  believe  that  it  will  be. 

Mr.  OuN.  You  don't  think  it  will  be. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  No,  I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
impose  such  restrictions,  but  I  believe  that  it's  wrong  and  unwar- 
ranted in  this  case.  Normally  those  kinds  of  restrictions  are  im- 
posed in  situations  where  there's  a  war,  a  national  emergency,  a 
national  security  question,  or  similar  types  of  cases.  I  don't  believe 
that  this  situation  warrants  it. 

Mr.  OuN.  This  is  just  a  simple  matter  of  managing  the  forests 
without  at  every  turn  being  impeded.  It  makes  sense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  within  the  rules  that  are  suggested,  in  between  the  10-year 
period,  there  are  certain  elements  that  can  be  appealed  and  ques- 
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tioned.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  illogical.  You're  not  making  a 
very  convincing  argument,  at  least  to  me. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  I  believe  it's  illogical,  Congressman,  because 
while  it  does  allow  some  access  to  the  courts,  bv  and  large  it  allows 
all  kinds  of  activities  to  continue  without  challenge  or  without  the 
possibility  of  being  stopped  while  the  administrative  appeal  is 
taking  ^ace. 

Mr.  Olin.  I  think  it  allows  activities  that  are  contrary  to  the 
plan  to  be  stopped. 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  There's  no  provision  in  H.R.  5094  that  would 
allow  those  activities  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  plan  to  be 
stopped  unless  ordered  by  the  court  or  during  the  first  fixed  period 
after  a  lawsuit  is  filed  which  varies  depenmng  on  whether  its  a 
challenge  to  an  implementing  activity  or  to  a  plan. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  thank  you  for  your  comments.  I  don't  think  I  agree 
with  them. 

Mr.  VoLKBCBR.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kirchner,  I  sometimes  wish  that  the  Sierra  Club  could  act 
independently  c^  all  your  neighbors  in  the  environmental  commu- 
nity. You  associate  yourself  with  several  others,  including  all  the 
national  organizations  and  the  ONRC  in  Oregon  which  has  been 
the  most  active  front  on  the  question  of  appeals.  Because  of  your 
unit-rule  i^stem — ^which  I  understand — sometimes  you're  drug  into 
this.  But  I  don't  mean  to  divide  you  firom  your  colleagues  in  my 

auestions  because  I  think  in  many  cases  the  Sierra  Club  may  be 
tie  most  responsible  organization  of  all  of  them  that  I  know,  espe- 
cially compared  to  the  ONRC. 

You  go  to  great  lengths  in  your  statement  to  indicate  that  of  all 
of  the  legislation  that  you  had  quoted,  there  had  only  been  six  in- 
junctions, trjong  to  minimize,  I  think,  by  your  statement,  the  inter- 
cession of  what  has  been  the  forest  plans  and  the  movement  of 
timber  to  market  Well,  the  facts  are  that  while  injunctions  may  be 
limited,  appeals  have  been  rampant.  In  fact,  there  are  several  for- 
ests in  Oregon  where  every  sale  has  been  appealed,  as  you  well 
know. 

I  listen  to  ]rou  quote  George  Leonard,  but  the  facts  are  that  yxm 
are  a  part  of  a  lawsuit  right  now  in  Oregon  on  the  Mapleton,  which 
would  hold  up  176  million  board  feet.  But  yet  you  said  you  quoted 
Mr.  Leonard  by  saying  that  the  lawsuits  are  not  endangering  sec- 
tion 318. 

Mr.  KntCHNER.  I  said  that  he  testified  that  administrative  ap- 
peals were  not  holding  up  timber  sales. 

Mr.  SiOTH.  That  administrative  appeals  were  not — however,  not 
lawsuits? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  He  did  not  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  know  he  didn't.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  information 
is  that  there  are  about  400  million  more  board  feet  that  may  be 
coming  under  appeal,  likely  by  your  organization,  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr.  KiRCHNBR.  In  the  Mapleton  case.  Congressman,  the  plaintiffs 
prevailed  on  the  merits  of  tnat  case  in  1984.  The^  prevailed  on  the 
merits  in  1984  and  an  iiyunction  was  issued  which  was  to  remain 
in  effect  until  the  Forest  Service  completed  its  plan  for  that  forest 
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and  submitted  the  portions  for  the  Mapleton  district  to  the  court 
for  review.  That  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right.  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  Ma- 
pleton case.  I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that  your  organization  is 
mvolved  in  lawsuits  at  this  present  time  which  will  not  allow  sec- 
tion 318  to  gain  its  mark  of  7.7  billion  board  feet.  That's  my  point. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Yes,  there  have  been  two  lawsuits  that  have  been 
filed. 

Mr.  Smifh.  And  there  may  be  several  more  depending  on  what 
occurs,  obviously.  My  information  is  that  there's  about  400  million 
or  500  million  board  feet  that  may  be  susceptible  to  your  appeals 
between  now  and  October  1. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  don't  have  that  information.  I  can't  comment  on 
that  because  I  don't  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Smifh.  You'll  get  it  soon  I'm  sure. 

I  guess  my  question  to  you  is  simply,  if  you  oppose  the  bill  that 
tries  to  expedite  the  appeals  process — and  I  notice  that  you  quote 
the  Trial  Lawyers  Association.  I  don't  blame  them  at  all.  lliat's 
good  business  for  trial  lawyers.  We  want  lawsuits  everywhere  we 
can  find  them.  But  if  you  oppose  an^  kind  of  an  expedited  appeal 
system,  then  I  guess  the  question  is,  what  do  you  propose  that 
could  get  us  out  of  this  stalemate  of  forest  planning,  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayer's  money — your's  by  the  way,  you're  a  taxpayer- 
being  expended,  and  then  to  be  thwarted  at  the  last  minute  of  the 
last  day  after  1  year  or  so  of  planning  where  there's  been  no  oppo- 
sition, suddenly  at  the  last  second,  the  ONRC,  supported  by  you  be- 
cause of  your  unit-rule  system,  appeals  on — I'm  csdling  it  frivolous, 
you  may  call  it  anything  you  want — obviously  many  of  them  are 
frivolous  because  they've  all  been  thrown  out  with  the  exception  of 
six  injunctions.  How  do  we  do  this  positively  in  a  manner  that  you 
can  support? 

Mr.  KiRCHNER.  Congressman,  I  guess  I  have  to  come  back  again 
to  the  same  point  that  I  raised  earlier.  That  is  that  I  don't  believe 
that  the  injunctions  themselves  are  the  problem.  The  problem  is 
that  the  Forest  Service  is  not  compl3ring  with  the  laws.  These  are 
good  laws.  We're  talking  about  laws  that  provide  clean  water  for 
urban  and  rural  communities,  laws  that  prevent  species  from  going 
extinct,  and  laws  that  provide  for  a  sound  logical  planning  process 
to  consider  new  information  as  it  arises. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  you're  sa3ring  is  that  the  process  is  perfect.  You 
don't  want  to  change  the  process.  The  problem  is  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  think  if  the  Forest  Service  were  compl3ring  with 
existing  laws  we  wouldn't  be  here  today. 

Mr.  SMTrH.  My  colleagues  all  tell  me  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  Dale 
Robertson  because  he's  the  problem  and  that  he's  not  carrying  out 
Forest  Service  policy.  He's  not  following  section  318  and  the  very 
Congress  that  strai)ped  the  Forest  Service  in  policy  is  not  allowing 
him  to  operate  section  318  as  directed  by  the  Congress. 

So  we  go  round  and  round  chasing  the  tail  of  this  whole  thing.  I 
guess  I  don't  accept  that  because  Vm  really  trying  to  find  a  way 
through  this  malaise  and  you're  saying  it's  merely  an  administra- 
tive agency.  I  just  don't  tlunk  you  can  verify  that.  I  just  think  it's 
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wrong,  rd  like  for  you  to  come  forward  because  I  think  you're  a 
responsible  man  and  you  represent  a  responsible  agency. 

We're  not  going  to  settle  this  today,  but  I  would  hope  that  you 
would  be  part  of  the  solution.  But  right  now,  I  think  you're  part  of 
the  problem — ^pardon  me.  And  ]rou  may  wish  to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  KntCHNER.  I  don't  believe  I'm  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Of  course  ]rou  don't. 

Mr.  KmcHNER.  I  believe  that  our  position  has  been  validated — 
the  position  that  we  took  in  the  spotted  owl  listing  case,  and  the 
position  that  we  took  both  in  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  cases 
which  led  to  section  318. 1  believe  the  Thomas  report  validated  our 
position.  And  I  believe  the  listing  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  spotted  owl  as  a  threatened  species  also  validated  our  posi- 
tion in  diose  cases. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Well,  this  Jack  Ward  Thomas  report  is  not  itself 
valid.  So  I  don't  think  it  validated  your  position. 

Afo.  KntCHNER.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  I  believe  stated  that  the 
Forest  Service  SOHA  plan  was  a  blueprint  for  disaster.  I  think 
that's  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  position  we  had  in  the  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  We're  going  to  have  to  conclude  because  we  have 
a  vote  on.  We're  down  to  about  4  minutes. 

We'll  conclude  this  panel  and  when  we  return— we  may  have  an- 
other vote  right  after  this  vote.  It  depends  on  the  outcome  of  this 
vote.  If  we  do  have  a  subsequent  vote,  we'll  stay  for  that  and  then 
come  back  and  conclude  the  hearing  with  Mr.  Sampson.  Either  way 
we  should  be  back  in  another  20  to  25  minutes  or  less. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  KntCHNER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  our  sitting. 

Our  final  witness  will  be  Mr.  Neil  Sampson,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, American  Forestry  Association,  Washington,  DC. 

Neil,  it's  good  to  see  you  again.  I  appreciate  you  being  here  and 
taking  your  time  today  to  wait  around.  Talk  to  us  about  this. 

STATEMENT  OF  R  NEIL  SAMPSON,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Sampson.  Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  hear  us  out  and 
for  the  four  of  you  running  back  from  that  vote  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Are  you  concerned?  Would  you  like  to  know  the 
outcome? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes,  tell  us  the  outcome. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  Gingrich  vote  went  down,  the  reprimand  goes 
up.  It  ends  up  with  a  reprimand. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  that's  unfortunate,  but  that's  the  way  the 
world  works  these  days,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  to  be  here  today.  We  were  here 
May  10  testifying  before  this  subcommittee  and  two  others  that 
were  working  on  the  old-growth  issue.  I've  tried  to  limit  my  testi- 
mony to  the  old-growth  dilemma  today. 
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You  have  six  bills  on  your  list.  It  looks  like  three  are  aimed  at 
the  old-growth  situation  and  one,  H.R.  5094,  is  aimed  at  the  forest 
plan  implementation  process,  and  there  are  others.  We  will  not 
comment  in  writing  on  H.R.  5094  today.  We  have  several  people 
studving  it.  Conceptually  we  think  it  contains  some  things  that 
need  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  and  we  commend  the  sponsors  for 
starting  to  take  a  look  at  these  types  of  options. 

Making  the  plan  implementation  process  a  little  more  predict- 
able, a  little  less  subject  to  assault,  and  a  little  better  is  an  impor- 
tant thing  for  all  of  us.  I  listened  to  these  arguments  about  the 
process  t^ay  with  some  concern  because  I  fear  that  we  argue  too 
much  about  process  and  whether  the  agency  comported  itself  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Tm  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  of  the 
real  arguments  are  about  outcomes.  Process  seems  to  be  a  lever  in 
which  we  can  affect  outcomes.  Your  attempt  to  find  a  way  to  make 
that  process  less  vulnerable  to  arbitrary  leverage,  so  that  we  do 
talk  about  outcomes,  make  agreements,  and  then  move  ahead,  is 
commendable. 

I  commend  you  on  that.  We  will  be  back  to  you  later  with  some 
constructive  input  on  H.R.  5094  and  the  concepts. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  rd  appreciate  receiving  your  written  comments  on 
that. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  H.R.  5094  did  not  address  the  old-growth  issue,  which  is  obvi- 
ously intertwined  very  tightly  with  forest  plan  implementation  in 
the  West.  Old  growth  and  owls  and  forest  plans  and  everything  all 
go  together. 

We  ve  looked  at  the  three  bills  which  do  take  a  look  at  the  old 
growth  issue  and  the  spotted  owl  situation.  We're  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  DeFazio  and  his  idea  that  the  administration's  agencies 
ought  to  be  bringing  more  options,  but  we're  not  so  sure  that's  a 
solution  in  the  immediate  future.  I  guess  youll  get  a  chance  to  test 
that  idea  in  September,  when  the  administration  brings  it  prom- 
ised report  on  the  subject. 

We  took  a  very  close  look  at  H.R.  4492,  sponsored  by  Mr.  Jontz  of 
this  committee,  and  H.R.  5295,  as  drafted  by  Mr.  Vento  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  Our  testimony  today  suggests  that  the 
process  outlined  in  the  Vento  bill  is  a  preferable  one  in  our  view. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

I  respect  the  distinguished  member  of  this  committee  for  the 
work  that  he's  done  in  trying  to  establish  a  process  to  deal  with  the 
old  growth  situation,  but  I  am — and  our  members  are,  I  think- 
very  reluctant  to  think  about  legislating  more  and  more  restric- 
tions on  the  national  forest  landscape  in  this  Congress.  We  are  cre- 
ating an  ''in  and  out"  system  out  there.  Foresters  can  work  in  this 
area,  but  have  to  stay  out  of  that  area. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  compartmentalizing  the  forest  system  in 
ways  that  create  land  management  problems,  reduce  economic  out- 
puts, and  exacerbate  environmental  problems  in  both  the  ''in"  and 
^'out"  lands. 

As  a  result,  we  support  a  process  that  integrates  the  old-growth 
situation  into  the  existing  forest  plan.  At  our  last  meeting  you  and 
I  had  a  discourse  about  not  delaying  the  forest  planning  process. 
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Let  me  be  very  clear  about  the  fact  that  we  don't  want  to  stop  the 
train  of  tiie  forest  plans  until  we  can  get  this  old-growth  solution 
(m  board. 

The  question  is,  how  can  we  integrate  a  solution  so  that  old 
growth  and  its  considerations  become  a  regular  part  of  planning 
and  so  that  we  can  learn  as  science  improves  and  as  we  learn  how 
to  manage  old  growth  as  a  productive  and  constructive  part  of  the 
managea  forest? 

I  cannot  help  but  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  a  proposal 
to  l^islate  the  definitions  of  old  growth,  and  its  lines  and  bound- 
aries, how  grateful  I  am  that  we  did  not  do  that  in  1980.  Think  of 
how  far  we  ve  come  in  our  understanding  of  old-growth  ecosystems 
and  their  values,  both  economic  and  environmental.  If  we  had 
locked  1980  concepts  into  law,  we'd  be  up  here  spending  all  our  po- 
litical capital  trying  to  undo  what  Congress  had  done. 

Our  preference  is  that  we  let  the  managii^  agencies  manage  and 
the  Congress  provide  policy  and  oversight.  We  think  that  many  of 
the  suggestions  in  Mr.  Vento's  bill  are  very  helpful  in  this  regard. 
We're  convinced  that  the  3-year  timeframe  to  complete  the  old- 
growth  inventory  and  get  old-growth  sites  located  is  minimal.  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  do  it  any  sooner  than  that. 

To  establish  an  interim  W£^  so  that  timber  outputs  are  more  pre- 
dictable is  needed,  as  well.  Harvest  levels  are  never  going  to  reach 
the  high  levels  proposed  by  the  industry,  nor  the  low  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  environmentalists,  but  at  least  they  can  be  made 
more  predictable.  One  of  the  thmgs  that  we've  been  hearing  from 
all  over  is  that  predictability  has  a  significant  value  of  its  own  if 
we  can  achieve  it. 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Committee  proposed  in  the  Vento  bill  is 
important,  but  Congress  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  it  both  scien- 
tific and  advisory.  We  shouldn't  look  to  scientists  for  final  deci- 
sions, or  for  a  veto.  Responsible  scientists  don't  want  to  be  made 
into  a  scientific  version  of  the  God  committee.  They  want  their  in- 
formation to  be  heard  and  considered  by  decisionmakers  who,  in 
this  case,  are  rightly  the  Secretaries  in  charge  of  the  management 
of  those  public  lands,  under  the  oversight  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  attention  given  in  Mr.  Vento's  bill  to 
incorporating  new  forestry  practices  in  the  old-growth  areas  out- 
side of  the  designated  reserves.  We  hope  some  day  to  put  new  for- 
estry practices  inside  those  reserves,  too.  I  think  that  has  to  be  the 
hope  of  all  of  us.  But  first  foresters  have  to  gain  credibility  by  dem- 
onstrating that  they  can  produce  old  growth  on  a  sustainable  basis 
with  an  acceptable  environmental  outcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  my  remarks  by  sa3ring  that  we  also 
believe  that  Congress  must  make  some  attempt  to  help  the  commu- 
nities and  people  of  that  r^on  in  this  transition  period,  which  is 
going  to  be  difficult  under  any  of  the  options  we've  seen.  I  don't 
know  that  the  approaches  Mr.  Vento  proposes  at  this  time  are  the 
right  ones,  but  we  commend  him  for  searching  for  options  and  hope 
that  you  will  join  him  in  that  search. 

Investments  in  resource  productivity  on  both  the  Federal  and  the 
non-Federal  lands  in  that  region  will  lead  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  a 
sustainable  economic  situation  instead  of  farther  away.  Some  of  the 
suggestions  that  he's  made  are  positive  in  that  r^ard. 
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It's  our  hope  that  we  can  use  the  bills  that  you  have  in  front  of 
you,  in  light  of  a  public  context  which  seems  to  be  getting  tired  of 
the  fighting  and  looking  for  the  solution,  to  hammer  out  a  final 
process  which  both  helps  us  implement  the  forest  plans  in  a  ration- 
al way  and  provides  for  an  old-growth  resolution  that  both  meets 
the  needs  in  the  short  term  of  the  spotted  owl  and  in  the  long  run 
of  those  communities  and  citizens. 

I  appreciate  the  chance  to  come  before  you  and  will  be  happy  to 
try  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sampson  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Neil. 

You  made  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to  agree  with.  It's  been 
my  philosophy  and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and  every- 
body. You  said  something  about  the  old-growth  sustcdnable  yield. 
Now  when  you  listen  to  other  witnesses  and  other  people,  they  say 
that  once  you  cut  the  tree  down  you  never  replace  it. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  trees  will  continue  to  grow  and  thev 
will  be  here  500  years  from  now.  Hopefully  in  1,000  years  we'll  still 
have  trees.  And  those  trees  may  start  now  or  may  start  100  years 
from  now  or  maybe  are  200  years  old  now. 

Mr.  Sampson.  We  think  that.  We  also  think  that  public  policy 
should  be  made  for  the  citizens  100  years  from  now  and  that  they, 
too,  will  want  to  enjoy  those  old-growth  products — not  all  of  which 
are  timber.  Some  old-growth  products  are  as  small  as  mushrooms 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  economically  important  products  in  between. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Right. 

Mr.  Sampson.  We  believe  all  these  economic  products  from  the 
old-growth  system  need  to  remain  available  into  the  future. 

I  would  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that  our  view  of  10  years 
ago — that  the  old-growth  inventory  was  just  a  convenient  place  to 
get  the  timber  harvest  while  we  were  waiting  for  the  second 
growth  to  get  big  enough  to  cut — is  not  pubhcly  acceptable.  We're 
going  to  have  to  do  a  better  job  than  just  liquidating  it  in  a  couple 
more  decades. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Another  comment  I'd  like  to  make  is  that  at  least 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  spotted  owl  is  merely  a 
subterfuge  and  is  really  a  vehicle  that's  being  used  to  prevent  the 
cutting  of  old  growth. 

We  have  the  proposals  and  we  look  at  all  these  ancient  forests 
and  ecosystem  bases.  I'm  sure  that  somewhere  down  the  line  in  an- 
other year,  2  years,  3  years,  4  vears,  someone  is  going  to  say  from 
the  other  side  that  that's  still  not  sufficient  and  that  there  are 
other  things  that  we  must  consider. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  owl  has  one  advantage.  It  sits 
at  the  top  of  the  food  chain  out  there.  If  you'll  rec€dl,  it  was  per- 
egrine falcons,  pelicans,  and  other  similar  placed  species  that  trig- 
gered us  to  some  environmental  changes  20  years  ago.  The  raptors 
that  sit  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain  give  strong  signals  about  the 
health  of  the  whole  system.  The  owl  is  a  good  indicator  of  the 
health  of  the  old-growth  forest.  I  agree  with  you  that  it's  been  mis- 
used. The  problem  is  not  owls,  the  problem  is  forests.  The  problem 
is  forest  management — at  least  that  s  our  view. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Washington. 
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Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  sort  of  were  hitting  on  the 
same  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  in  my  question  for  Neil. 

Maybe  the  final  answer  for  this  dilemma  that  we  face  involves 
not  only  considerations  for  the  owl  but  blending  into  the  process 
some  consideration  for  old-growth  trees.  I  guess  rd  feel  more  com- 
fortable in  doin^  that  if  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  the  chain  of 
events,  if  you  will,  that  would  take  more  and  more  land  out  of  the 
farm — the  sustained  yield,  the  proper  silviculture,  which  your  asso- 
ciation stands  so  enthusiastically  behind. 

Do  you  think  that's  it  if  in  fact  you  protect  that  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Sampson.  This  American  system  never  quite  ever  gets  to 
final  resolution  on  any  question,  does  it?  Fm  afraid  that  science  is 
always  hard  pressed  to  suggest  that  they've  learned  the  final 
answer.  The  truth  is,  we're  always  learning  as  we're  going. 

My  comment  to  the  chairman  was  meant  to  indicate  that  the  owl 
was  a  very  different  kind  of  species,  because  of  its  place  in  the  eco- 
system, than  the  furbish  lousewort  with  which  we  dealt  in  Maine, 
or  the  snail  darter.  This  is  an  important  indicator  species.  Tliere 
are  many  species  under  that  critter  that  will  show  stress  later  if 
we  abuse  the  forest.  The  owl  is  a  good  surrogate  for  them.  But  solv- 
ing the  owl  problem  is  no  guarantee  that  we  won't  have  some  other 
crisis  later.  But  this  isn't  a  bad  indicator  to  base  decisions  upon. 

Mr.  Morrison.  That  is  helpful.  We  mav  well  be  headed  in  that 
direction.  I  would  rather  have  a  process  tnat  works  so  that  we  can 
finally  get  out  of  the  woods  on  this  and  what  we  see  as  a  continu- 
ing series  of  issues. 

Mr.  Sampson.  A  lot  of  the  folks  we  represent  would  like  to  get 
out  of  the  courts  and  into  the  woods,  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  don't  have  any  questions,  Neil,  but  I  must  say  that 
you  didn't  talk  for  a  very  long  time  or  say  too  much,  but  what  you 
did  say  I  thought  was  pretty  balanced  and  all  constructive.  I'm 
looking  forward  to  reading  the  rest  of  what  you  had  to  say  in  your 
document. 

I  appreciate  you  coming  and  helping  us  out. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  Smifh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  preference  for  the  Vento  legisla- 
tion which  you  said  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Vento  legislation  sets  aside  about  6.3  million 
acres  of  land  in  region  6  for  primary  protection  of  the  owl.  Do  you 
support  that  portion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sampson.  We're  not  stuck  on  that  number  yet.  We've  not 
worked  as  hard  with  that  as  we  can.  We  think  that  the  chances  are 
that  the  Congress  probably  ought  to  set  a  target  for  the  agencies  to 
shoot  at.  We  were  convinced  that  it  was  in  the  right  direction  when 
that  number  was  allowed  to  overlay  the  already  set-aside  lands — 
the  wilderness  lands  and  the  other  lands  that  are  set-aside.  We  are, 
after  all,  looking  at  ecosystems  and  not  prior  designations. 

We  were  also  supportive  of  the  concept  that  as  it  touched  the 
commercial  timberiand  stands,  it  includes  areas  already  logged. 
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with  the  long-term  goal  to  begin  to  manage  those  on  an  old-growth 
basis.  But  the  point  is  that  this  was  not  an  attempt  to  go  draw 
lines  around  every  acre  of  trees  regardless  of  whether  they  had  a 
chance  to  operate  in  the  old-growth  system,  but  rather  to  look  at 
the  systems.  We've  supported  that  concept. 

Mr.  Smtfh.  Let  me  ask  you  about  drawing  lines  because  I've  been 
involved  with  a  person  you  may  know,  Dr.  Bumham — Boise,  Idaho, 
the  Raptor  Center,  the  president  who  was  successful  in  breeding  in 
captivity  peregrine  falcons,  who  has  written  me  sa3ring  that  there 
is  no  question  that  we  can  breed  spotted  owls  in  captivitv — has  of- 
fered to  enter  into  a  program  and  breed  200  pairs  of  owls  for  $1.5 
million  in  the  next  3  years  if  we  need  them. 

There  have  been  indications  that  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  report 
is  not  complete.  Nobody's  attacking  the  science,  but  for  instance, 
there  are  some  different  interpretations  about  the  HCA's  which 
could  change  radically  the  ASQ.  There  is  a  question  about  the 
model  that  was  faulty  that  may  have  been  an  interpretation  much 
different  than  Jack  Ward  Thomas  made  of  that  model,  because  it 
was  faulty.  There  is  continuing  science  being  accumulated  daily  in 
northern  California,  as  vou  know,  about  the  owl. 

My  problem  is  that  if  we  draw  hard  lines  around  the  system,  we 
don't  allow  for  the  flexibility  of  ongoing  science.  Could  you  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I'd  like  to  respond  in  two  wavs.  One,  is  that  I 
spent  5  years  in  Boise  and  during  that  time  helped  to  set  up  the 
Raptor  Refuge  idea.  I'm  very  familiar  with  most  of  the  people  in- 
volved there.  I'm  also  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  at  that  time,  we 
had  a  different  problem.  We  were  trying  to  rescue  per^rines  from 
the  edge  of  extinction  for  very  different  reasons.  This  time  I  still 
come  back  to  insist  that  the  problem  is  not  owls.  If  we  needed  owls, 
the  people  at  Boise  could  breed  a  ton  of  them.  We  need  ecosystems 
which  support  owls.  The  owl's  only  an  indicator.  That's  how  it  gets 
to  be  used  wrong. 

As  to  the  computer  models,  the  models  are  always  flawed. 
Models,  no  matter  where  you  pick  them  up,  can  be  attacked  as 
being  an  illusory  oversimplification  of  reality.  I  think  we're  aware 
of  that. 

You  got  to  the  very  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  however.  If  we 
can  allow  the  agencies  to  set  those  areas  up  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
science  and  public  debate  that  we  can  get,  but  make  them  part  of 
the  planning  process  so  that  we  can  revisit  them — ^that  is  the  best 
process.  I  don  t  think  we'll  get  them  right  the  first  time.  We  need 
to  retain  flexibility — learn  as  we  go. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Pardon  me,  I  thought  you  said  that  Congress  should 
set 

Mr.  Sampson.  No.  I  said  that  that  was  the  difference  that  I  had 
with  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana.  I  really  do 
believe  that  those  designations  ought  to  be  management  designa- 
tions within  the  forest  plans  so  that  they  can  react  to  future  sci- 
ence. That's  the  process  that  we  have  tried  to  support. 

We've  tried  to  search  for  a  wav  to  not  have  to  stop  the  planning 
process  for  another  8  years  so  tnat  we  could  get  those  old-growth 
management  lines  on  the  map  That's  been  the  big  dilemma  that's 
bothered  a  lot  of  us. 
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Mr.  Sboth.  The  facts  are,  however,  that  the  owl— although  it's 
an  mdicator  species,  as  you  pointed  out — has  and  is  a  national 
problem  perceived  by  the  American  public.  If  there  were  a  way  to 
perpetuate  the  owl,  in  the  perception  of  the  American  public, 
would  that  be  beneficial? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  we  could  also  state  that  the  owl  is  the  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  sort  of  legisla- 
tive and  legal  strictures  that  can  come  into  play  as  a  result.  But  I 
think  that  if  word  got  out  that  our  strat^y  was  to  perpetuate  owls 
in  cages  as  opposed  to  owls  in  forests,  the  public  perception — and 
perhaps  rightly — might  chcmge  very  quickly. 

Mr.  SiOTH.  Mr.  Sampson,  as  you  well  know,  having  worked  in 
the  Raptor  Center,  the  purpose  is  to  make  sure  that  the  owl  can 
live  in  his  wild  environment,  even  though  he  may  be  bred  in  cap- 
tivity. 

Mr.  Sampson.  The  goal,  certainly,  is  to  release  them,  but  you 
have  to  have  a  place  to  release  them  into. 

Mr.  SMirH.  Sure.  And  the  ongoing  science,  and  the  biologists  that 
I've  talked  to  tell  me  that  we  can  introduce  owls  in  areas  where 
there  are  no  owls  that  have  a  habitat  and  the  cover  and  the  food 
process  chain  that  there  are  no  owls  there  now. 

We  can  introduce  owls,  for  instance,  in  wilderness  areas,  areas 
already  set  aside,  thereby  relieving,  hopefully,  some  of  the  prob- 
lems lliat  we  have  on  the  remaining  47  percent  of  the  land  avail- 
able for  harvest. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Mr.  Smith,  I  don't  want  to  argue  with  you  about 
all  of  this.  But  I've  released  a  few  raptors  and  let  me  tell  you,  there 
are  very  few  niches  open  for  owls  in  the  eco^stems  out  there.  If 
there's  a  mountaintop  somewhere  that  doesn  t  have  owls,  it  has 
eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  and  hawks  that  take  a  very  dim  view  of 
some  dumb  little  owl  that  comes  bumbling  around  trjring  to  figure 
where  home  is. 

I've  released  a  few  of  those  birds  and  I'm  simply  here  to  say  that 
the  basic  ecosystem  dynamics  are  that,  if  there  are  places  out  there 
that  are  suited  for  owk,  there  are  probably  owls  there  already. 
That's  probably  why  they're  finding  owls  in  second-growth  timber 
when  they  actually  look  hard. 

But  the  chances  of  introducing  them  as  a  foreign  species  some- 
where where  they're  not  today  is  pretty  restricted. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  can  only  quote  to  you  from  Dr.  Bumham.  Do  you 
know  Dr.  Bumham? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  can  only  quote  to  you  his  analysis  of  this  thing.  This 
is  all  experimental  in  nature  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two 
occasions  where  owls  have  bred  in  houses  built  for  owls,  one  in 
northern  California  and  the  other  in  southern  Oregon.  So  there  are 
ways  that  are  possible. 

Mr.  Sabo>son.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  do  that.  I'm  just  suggest- 
ing that  turning  them  loose  and  establishing  wild  populations  is  a 
slightly  different  problem.  And  I  know  that  we  don  t  want  to  argue 
that  point. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  guess  finally  I  come  back  to  the  point  that  we 
haven't  explored  all  the  opportunities  and  alternatives  that  Jack 
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Ward  Thomas  is  not  a  model  coming  down  from  Moses.  That's  not 
the  end  of  the  process,  it's  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Sampson.  And  don't  you  think  they'd  be  the  first  to  say 
that?  I  think  so.  I  think  you're  right. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  we  ought  to  have  the  flexibility  in  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  that  recognizes  that  science  is  ongoing. 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I've  finally  caught  up  to  you  today,  Neil.  I'm  sad  that 
I  wasn't  present  for  your  testimony  on  Tuesday. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  What  do  you  understand  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  to  be  with  regard  to  the  role  that  ancient  forests 
or  old  growth  might  play  as  the  genetic  reservoir  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  forested  areas  that  may  be  harvested  that  are  adjacent  to 
ancient  forests?  Is  that  a  subject  that  you  have  any  acquaintance 
with? 

Mr.  Sampson.  A  little.  If  I  followed  your  question  correctly,  my 
sense  is  that  we  just  have  the  comer  of  the  blanket  sort  of  tipped 
up  and  we're  peeking  underneath.  I  don't  think  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge is  exceptionally  rich. 

I  also  don't  think  it's  as  limited  as  some  people  suggest.  I've 
jumped  up  on  a  hump  to  try  to  catch  a  look  at  a  deer  getting  away 
and  then  discovered  that  I  was  standing  on  an  old  stump.  That's 
happened  to  me  in  Oregon  and  northern  Idaho.  There  are  lands  out 
there  that  have  been  logged  that  will  absolutely  confound  you  to 
learn  that  they  are  anytlung  but  pristine.  I  think  we  need  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  acceleration  in  interest  in  science  and  exactly 
what  you're  sa3ring,  and  provide  ourselves  a  process — which  I  think 
is  what  your  colleague  from  the  State  of  Oregon  was  talking 
about — so  that  we  take  advantage  of  new  learning  as  we  go. 

Our  organization's  goal  is  to  prevent  the  national  forest  system 
from  being  carved  up  into  areas  on  the  basis  that  the  only  two  op- 
tions avaUable  are  to  preserve  or  destroy  the  forest.  We  really 
think  we  have  to  use  that  science  to  find  ways  to  manage  forest 
areas  better  because  we  don't  see  any  way  for  that  system  to  meet 
future  needs  without  good  management. 

Is  that  responsive,  or  did  I  miss  the  point  of  your  question? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Well,  it  certainly  is  responsive.  I  guess  I'm  just  curi- 
ous. It's  not  an  issue  that  this  committee  has  specifically  looked  at. 
But  the  impression  that  I  have  is  that  the  role  of  areas  which  may 
be  providing  some  genetic  base  have  a  direct  impact  not  just  on 
what  happens  within  that  system,  but  beyond. 

In  a  way,  I'm  reinforcing  your  point,  but  perhaps  might  lead  us 
to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  I  guess  what  I'm  saying  is  that 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  understand  how  viable,  function- 
ing, ecologicai.  systems  in  the  ancient  forests  may  impact  on  the 
sustainability  of  the  resource  which  is  harvested. 

Mr.  Sampson.  There's  never  been  any  doubt  of  that  in  my  mind, 
Mr.  Jontz.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we've  suggested  a  much  more 
intense  look  at  the  research  forests  and  the  old-growth  forests  is  to 
do  just  that.  I  think  our  goal  is  to  find  ways  to  manage  forests  so 
that  we  do  not  violate  the  biological  diversity. 
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That  hasn't  always  been  done.  To  do  that  you  have  to  know  what 
the  biological  diversity  in  the  ancient  forest  is,  and  that  takes  a  lot 
of 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  And  how  these  processes  work,  which  we  really  don't 
know  a  lot  about. 

Mr.  Sampson.  That's  right. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  That's  the  problem.  We're  engaging  in  a  very  large 
scale  silvicultural  experiment  without  really  very  much  perspective 
over  time  as  to  how  these  systems  function.  Some  of  us  have  more 
confidence  than  others,  I  guess,  for  the  results. 

I  appreciate  your  answer.  I'm  unfortunately  going  to  have  to 
excuse  myself  in  order  to  get  to  another  committer.  Maybe  we  can 
resume  the  conservation  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Sampson.  Let  me  just  point  out  that  there  are  trees  out 
there  10  times  older  than  the  entire  science  of  silviculture.  So  those 
of  us  who  deal  with  this  know  that  we're  in  an  experiment,  and  yet 
we  think  that  an  experiment  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  good 
science  is  better  than  just  an  experiment. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  really  appreciate  your  point.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Neil,  the  question  that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana brought  up  intrigued  me  just  like  some  questions  last  week 
when  we  were  talking  about  the  RPA.  When  we  get  in  to  the  bio- 
logical diversity  and  what's  going  on  in  the  Northwest  in  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  northern  California,  and  I  see  the  attempts  here 
to  bring  forward  the  ancient  growth,  save  this  spotted  owl,  let's 
save— I'm  sure — the  mice  and  everything  else  that  the  spotted  owl 
feed  on — ^the  gentleman  from  Indiana  said  last  week  about  the  in- 
sects and  how  we  need  to  study  those  and  everything. 

Biological  diversity  is  a  matter  that  is  changing  and  exists  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  exists  in  West  Virginia.  It  exists  in 
Maryland.  It  exists  in  Indiana.  It  exists  in  Missouri.  Are  we  going 
to  say  that  we're  going  to  continue  to  keep  and  try  to  attempt  to 
keep  the  same  biological  diversity  that  we  presently  have  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  history  of  mankind? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  there  are  a  couple  of  answers  to  that,  if 
you'd  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I'll  allow  you  because  that's  what  bothers  me 
about  that.  Where  are  we  going? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  think  there's  a  difference  between  tr}dng  to 
retain  all  biological  diversity  in  the  country  and  trying  to  use  the 
public  lands  as  one  of  the  reservoirs  for  the  remaining  biological 
diversity. 

We  clearly  change  this  country  and  will  continue  to  change  it. 
You  can't  put  our  type  of  development  and  civilization  in  a  place 
without  changing  everything.  The  biological  diversity  is  part  of 
that  change. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  goals  of  the  public  lands,  in 
addition  to  producing  commodities  and  other  outputs,  is  to  try  to 
retain  some  of  that  natural  diversity.  I  think  our  debate  is  about 
how  much  we  should  attempt  to  protect.  I  don't  think  100  percent 
is  feasible.  We  didn't  do  a  very  good  job  on  the  American  chestnut, 
and  we  could  not  have  done  a  veiy  goodjob  if  this  Congress  had 
enacted  a  law  against  chestnut  bught.  Chestnut  was  one  of  the 
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largest  biomass  species  East  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is,  for  all 
practical  piirposes,  gone. 

One  of  the  other  large  ones  was  the  passenger  pigeon.  It  is  gone, 
too. 

So,  no,  we're  not  very  successful  in  retaining  biological  diversity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it's  useful  to  understand  the  value  of  biological 
diversity.  Hie  inner  bark  of  the  Pacific  yew  is  now  beginning  to  be 
seriously  tested  as  a  cancer  cure,  llie  doctors  Fve  talked  to  suggest 
that  if  the  testing  works  out  right,  there  isn't  enough  Pacific  yew 
in  the  Western  States  to  produce  the  bark  that  will  be  needed. 
Anybody  that's  ever  faced  a  Pacific  yew  as  it  lay  across  a  fire  trail 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  cutting  with  an  axe  knows  that  think- 
ing that  tree  was  a  valuable  species  was  probably  the  farthest 
thought  from  his  mind.  Yet,  it  may  well  turn  out  to  be. 

I  think  the  point  in  biological  diversity  is  not  to  punt  away  any 
more  of  those  opportunities  than  we  have  to.  We  have  a  conserva- 
tion of  biological  diversity  mission  on  the  public  lands — not  a  pres- 
ervation or  a  freezing  of  biological  diversity,  which  we  all  know  is 
impossible,  but  a  conservation  goal. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  As  we  look  at  the  question  of  biological  diversity 
and  as  we  look  at  mankind,  at  least  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  mankind  continues  on  this  Earth,  you're  going  to  continue 
to  see  a  change  in  the  biology  of  this  Earth.  Do  you  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Well,  there  are  5.3  billion  of  us  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  today,  they  tell  us.  Talk  about  a  one-time  experiment.  When 
we  get  this  much  human  activity,  we're  displacing  species  all  over 
the  place. 

The  question  that  we  ask  ourselves  is,  how  are  we  going  to  mini- 
mize that  disruption  so  that  we  don't  destroy  the  basic  biological 
functioning  of  the  Earth?  If  you  disturb  too  greatly  all  those  Uttle 
ghoulies  that  we  all  don't  see  and  don't  appreciate  very  well — mi- 
crobes, fungus,  and  other  bacteria — they  may  stop  supporting  food 
crops  and  trees  and  other  things  in  ways  that  seriously  affect  us. 
Those  are  not  worthless  species.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  grow- 
ing forests  and  crops. 

So  it's  important  that  we  try  to  recognize  and  conserve  that.  But 
again,  you're  exactly  right.  We  ccmnot  be  what  we  are  today— 5.3 
billion  humans — without  replacing  other  biology.  We  are,  after  all, 
part  of  that  biology. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  And  surely  we  don't  expect  that  the  Earth  and  the 
people  who  reside  here  to  be  the  same  and  to  be  doing  the  same 
and  living  the  same  type  of  life  and  doing  the  same  things  100 
years  from  now  as  we're  doing  now. 

Mr.  Sabipsgn.  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  into  some  fairly  deep  philos- 
ophy here.  I  went  out  and  spent  a  little  bit  of  time  in  West  Africa 
and  I  saw  people  doing  thic^  not  a  lot  different  than  they've  been 
doing  them  for  10,000  years.  I  found  that  a  little  hard  to  compre- 
hend, being  raised  in  this  country  and  seeing  the  enormous 
changes  here.  You  and  I  have  seen  the  population  of  the  world 
double  since  we've  been  alive. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sabipsgn.  So  it's  clear  that  things  change  very  greatly. 
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I  think  from  a  standpoint  of  land  management,  again — public 
land  management — ^there  is  a  public  ffoal  in  attempting  to  con- 
serve, retain,  and  understand  what  we^e  doing  as  much  as  ik)Bsi- 
ble.  I  think  the  lessons  that  come  off  of  that  public  land  experi- 
ment are  important  for  private  land  management  and  for  the  suc- 
cess of  all  species  as  we  know  them. 

So  it's  a  balancing  act,  as  I  view  it. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I'm  going  to  conclude  on  this  statement  so  that 
you  have  some  idea  where  Fm  coming  from.  I  personally  agree 
with  some  of  your  statements.  But  I  don't  see  where  the  end  of  the 
passenger  pigeon  has  really  hurt  the  United  States.  I  don't  see 
where  the  end  of  the  Americcm  chestnut  has  really  hurt  the  United 
States.  Do  you  understand  where  I'm  coming  from? 

Mr.  Sampson.  Yes. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Therefore,  I've  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  for  some 
reason  or  another — disease  or  what  have  you — in  the  spotted  owl 
and  every  one  of  them  died  tomorrow  and  there  weren't  any  more 
come  Saturday,  I  don't  think  that  life  in  the  Northwest  would 
change  appreciably.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Sampson.  I  can  only  make  one  response.  It  would  depend  on 
the  reason.  If  the  owls  died  because 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  They  all  got  a  disease  and  died  overnight,  every 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Sampson.  It  wouldn't  change  things.  But  if  they  died  out  be- 
cause the  ecosystems  that  supported  them  were  in  fundamental  de- 
cline, we  ought  to  be  concerned  because  that  forest  is  a  fundamen- 
tal economic  and  environmental  base  out  there.  If  they  died  out  be- 
cause they  were  sick,  I  wouldn't  get  any  more  concerned  than  you. 
That's  why  I  contend  that  the  problem  is  forests  and  not  owls.  I've 
tried  to  say  that  all  along. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Right. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  piggyback  on  your  points — 
in  one  instance,  Neil,  you've  indicated — and  we  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  you — ^with  public  lands  we  have  to  be  extremely  cautious 
and  we  should  know  everything  before  we  make  changes.  Our  prob- 
lem is  that  public  lands  are  not  equally  divided.  The  gentleman 
frt>m  Indiana  is  doing  a  great  job  of  puttmg  heat  on  my  State  with 
over  20  percent  public  Federal  lands.  And  of  course  it  has  a  dra- 
matic impact  on  my  constituency  and  that  of  my  colleague  Mr. 
Smith,  and  none  in  mdiana. 

Well,  that's  just  a  point.  There's  no  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Sabapson.  Mr.  Morrison,  if  I  might,  please  don't  quote  me  as 
saying  that  we  need  to  know  everything  before  we  act.  I  hope  that 
we  learn  as  much  as  we're  able.  Second,  I'm  an  Idahoan  and  I  un- 
derstand your  public  lands  concerns. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  And,  Mr.  Sampson,  I  will  say  this.  I  wish  we  still 
had  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  American  chestnut.  But  I  don't 
think  it's  an  end  to  the  world  and  mankind. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  All  right,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Sboth.  You're  a  fascinating  philosopher,  Mr.  Sampson,  so  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  philosophical  question.  We've  talked,  and  you've 
talked,  a  good  deal  about  biodiversity  and  I  think  you  stated  t 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  balance  between  biodiversity  and  t 
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opportunity  for  livelihood.  Having  said  that,  which  species  of  the 
animal  kingdom  or  bird  life  should  go  before  man's  liveUhood  goes? 

Mr.  Sabipson.  That's  sort  of  a  God  question,  isn't  it?  That  gets 
alihost  beyond  philosophy.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  VoLKBAER.  That's  beyond  philosophy. 

Nl^.  Sabipson.  I'm  only  able  to  give  you  one  response.  We  find 
almtot  everywhere  in  the  world  that  diverse  ecosystems  are  more 
stable,  more  productive,  and  more  economically  productive  to 
people  than  narrowly  based  ecoGfystems.  Narrow  ecoqnstems  are 
oftcni  more  productive  in  the  short  term.  One  species  can  be  adapt- 
ed to  a  site,  fertilized,  accelerated,  and  made  more  productive,  but 
it's  less  stable.  If  we  do  economics  in  terms  of  multi^nerational  ef- 
fects, and  look  for  maximiring  profit  to  people  over  the  long  run— 
I'm  talking  about  economic  profit— almost  sdways  you  find  that  the 
more  stable,  productive,  diverse  ecoqrstems  are  the  most  profitable. 
Now  that's  just  philosophy.  I  simply  wouldn't  say  that  we  ought  to 
play  ofiT  pigeons  against  buffalos  or  coyotes  against  something  else. 
I  don't  play  that  game. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I'm  thinking  about  birds  against  people. 

Mr.  Sabipson.  I  think  that  the  birds  against  people  construct  is  a 
phony  way  to  frame  this  issue.  I  think  healthy  productive  forests 
are  idbsolutely  essential  for  the  jobs  in  your  State.  I  roamed  those 
hills  around  Medford  and  Jacksonville  and  I  think  I  understand  a 
little  bit  about  what  they  need,  and  what  the  people  need  as  well. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Mr.  Sampson,  the  reality  is,  as  you  well  know,  we're 
facing  huge  layoffs  from  50,000  to  100,000  people  and  it's  being 
done  on  the  surrogate — and  the  chairman  is  exactly  right— of  the 
owl,  and  yet  we're  finding  owls  in  second  growth.  Therefore  the 
biodiversity  may  be  in  second-growth  forests.  Now,  are  we  going  to 
sacrifice  all  those  people  because  somebody  believes  they  only  uve 
in  old  growth  and  that's  the  only  biodiversity  we  have?  If  owLs  live 
in  second  growth,  maybe  the  underlying  species  are  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Sabipson.  I  guess  I  have  a  fundamental  problem.  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  job  loss  forecasts,  and  I  don't  believe  the  owl  forecasts 
either.  I  have  a  terrible  problem  with  both  those  numbers.  But  I 
still  think  that  if  we  don't  solve  this  forest  problem  you'll  be  back 
in  this  room  beating  on  another  witness  talking  about  some  other 
species  versus  jobs  before  too  many  months.  Congress'  challenge  is 
to  solve  the  problem  keeping  those  forests  as  productive  as  we  can 
and  as  contributory  as  we  can  to  your  local  economy  as  well  as 
your  environment. 

That's  why  I  have  come  to  you  and  suggested  that  we  look  for 
process  and  try  to  hammer  out  a  compromise  that  works. 

Mr.  Sbufh.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKBiER.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  thank  you  very 
much,  Neil. 

Mr.  Sabipson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKBiER.  That  will  conclude  the  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  4  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  a4Joumed,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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StatttBMit  of  th«  Honorable  P«t«r  A.  D^Fazio 
Hearings  of  th«  Subconmlttee  on  Forests,  Family  Farms  and  Energy 

July  26,  1990 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  bill,  H.R.  5116,  provides  direction  to  tha 
Secr«tari«8  of  Agriculture  and  Intarior  to  attempt  to  find  legal 
alternatives  to  the  spotted  owl  conservation  strategy  of  the 
Interagency  Scientific  Committee. 

I  have  to  admit  that  my  bill  shouldn*t  be  necessary.  The 
agencies  have  ample  authority  to  attempt  alternative  strategies 
that  mitigate  economic  impacts  and  better  protect  sensitive  areas. 
Because  the  Forest  Service  has  stated  an  intent  to  accept  the  ISC 
recommendations  without  question,  I  concluded  that  Congress  should 
make  certain  that  other  options  are  explored. 

My  bill  identifies  three  specific  options  that  the  agencies 
should  try.  The  first  is  an  attempt  to  configure  the  Habitat 
Conservation  Areas  established  by  the  Thomas  Committee  so  that 
impacts  are  minimized  on  public  timber  dependent  communities. 
Douglas  County,  Oregon,  for  example,  has  far  more  public  timber  in 
its  overall  land  base  than  counties  elsewhere  in  the  spotted  owl 
range.  Reductions  of  public  timber  sales  will  have  a  dramatically 
greater  proportionate  impact  there  than  elsei^ere. 

The  bill  directs  an  attempt  to  use  alternative  forestry  as  a 
spotted  owl  conservation  strategy.  This  direction  is  meant  to 
determine  i^ether  there  is  some  potential  in  logging  methods  that 
preserve  diverse  stand  structure. 
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Kf  third  approadi  is  to  dmtmrmlam  lAimthmv  tiabsr  sal*  Imv^lm 
can  to.  raducad  at  a  gradual  rata,  ttaaraby  avoiding  an  iaBodiato 
"tiabar  shoc]c*  from  a  suddanly  raducad  sala  laval. 

Additionally,  ay  bill  invitas  intarastad  partias,  including 
tha  tiabar  industry  and  tha  anvironaantal  groups,  to  prapara 
altamativas  of  thair  own  for  prasantation  to  tha  Fish  and  Wildlifa 
Sarvica. 

All  of  thasa  altamativas  ara  to  ba  subsittad  to  tha  Fish  and 
Wildlifa  Sarvica  in  full  accordanca  with  tha  consultation 
provisions  of  tha  kadangarad  Spacias  Act.  This  is  in  no  vay  an 
abrogation  of  that  Act.  Znstaad,  it  is  a  raasonabla  approach  that 
cartain  that  no  options  ara  ovarlookad.  Z  think  it  is  an 
ily  usaful  intaria  stap  and,  frankly,  ona  tha  Adainistration 
shoiuld  taka  without  diraction  froa  tha  Congrass. 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  DAN  TONASCHSSXI 

on  H.R.  5094 
to  facilitate  tha  iaplanantation  of  forast  plana, 

and  H.R.4492 
to  provida  for  the  protection  of  the  reaaining  ancient  forests 


ThanX  you,  Mr.  Chairaan.  I  aa  Dan  Toaascheski,  Vice* 
President,  Resources  for  Sierra  Pacific  Industries,  headquartered 
in  Redding,  California.  We  are  a  faBily-owned  business  that 
■anages  our  own  tinberlands  in  northern  California,  much  of  it  in 
the  Nt.  Shasta  area.  However,  we  depend  on  tinber  from  eight 
national  forests  to  supply  auch  of  our  raw  aaterial  needs.  Our 
ail  Is  purchase  timber  froa  the  Six  Rivers,  Klaaath,  Shasta- 
Trinity,  Mendocino,  Modoc,  Lassen,  Pluaas,  Tahoe  and  Inyo 
National  Forests.  All  but  one  of  these  forests  are  naaed  in 
Congressman  Jontz's  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1990.  Seven 
of  our  mills  are  in  rural  communities  that  are  dependent  upon 
National  Forest  outputs. 

SPI  has  actively  participated  in  the  development  of  the 
national  forest  plans  in  California  for  many  years  now,  and  we 
have  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  planning  process  cannot  work 
—  forest  plans  in  the  west  cannot  be  imp  1  omen  ted,  and  the 
direction  laid  out  in  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  cannot 
be  followed  —  without  further  direction  from  Congress. 

H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation  Act, 
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2 
provides  a  good  start  towards  rssolvlng  some  of  tha  most 
difficult  problaas,  but  mora  is  naadad.  The  bill  does  offer  soae 
•ssantial  provisions  to  ensure  that,  once  plans  are  completed, 
the  goals,  objectives  and  outputs  of  each  forest  plan  say  be 
achieved. 

The  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  (H.R.  4492) ,  on  the  other 
hand,  proposes  to  circumvent  the  forest  planning  process  entirely 
and  prescribes  negligent  non-management  practices  which  would 
damage  the  very  forests  the  bill  is  designed  to  protect.  As  you 
are  aware,  California  is  currently  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  of  drought.  Vast  areas  of  our  forests  have 
already  been  killed  by  indigenous  pests  **  the  western  pine 
beetle  and  pine  engraver  beetle  have  been  particularly  damaging  - 
-  and  more  damage  is  expected  throughout  the  summer  and  fall.  As 
trees  continue  to  die,  the  fire  hazard  increases  dramatically. 
This  is  a  grave  concern  to  land  managers  and  the  public,  given 
California's  fire  ecology  and  history  of  recurrent  catastrophic 
wildfires. 

Yet  H.R.  4492  explicitly  prohibits  any  activities  -*  either 
prevention  or  control  measures  *-  on  lands  designated  (or,  prior 
to  designation,  those  lands  which  qualify  for  designation)  as 
"ancient  forests"  to  prevent  excessive  damage  by  native  insects, 
plants  or  diseases.   (Sec.  4(d)).  The  Ancient  Forest 
"Protection"  Act  further  orders  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
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and  Interior  not  to  undertake  any  fire  suppression  activity 
within  a  unit  of  the  system  "except  where  necessary  to  protect 
human  life  or  property  within  any  such  unit  or  immediately 
adjacent  to  it."  If  agency  management  policies  for  the 
Wilderness  System  are  any  indication,  "loss  of  property"  will  not 
mean  loss  of  trees.  I  am  afraid  ire  are  only  inviting  another 
catastrophe  on  the  scale  of  the  Yellowstone  fires,  and  we  will 
lose  both  our  "ancient"  forests  and  our  younger  forests  as  well. 
All  of  California's  forestlands  will  be  at  risk. 

In  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  for  example,  bark  beetle 
infestations  are  so  severe  today  that  one  third  of  the  trees  in 
the  basin  will  be  dead  by  summer's  end.  There  is  very  a  serious 
potential  for  fire  and  windthrow  damage,  and  the  health  of  the 
remaining  trees  will  be  threatened.  A  wildfire  in  this  area 
would  be  devastating,  particularly  given  the  high  density  of 
recreational  use  in  the  basin,  and  the  uniqueness  of  this  natural 
wonder. 

The  issue  —  how  to  manage  the  national  forests  of  the  West 
—  is  still  best  addressed  through  the  forest  planning  process, 
with  its  deficiencies  corrected  by  legislation  such  as  H.R.  5094, 
not  through  prescriptive  legislation  such  as  H.R.  4492. 

For  the  18  national  forests  in  Region  5,  ten  forest  plans 
have  been  finalized.  All  are  under  appeal.  In  addition,  three 
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forMtts  (the  Shasta-Trinity,  Six  Rivers  and  Nsndocino)  ars 
currsntly  revising  their  draft  plans  to  address  the  June  22 
decision  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  list  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl,  and  two  forests  (the  Stanislaus  and  Klanath)  are 
revising  draft  plans  because  of  extensive  danage  done  by 
wildfires  in  1987.  Only  two  aore  forests  have  any  hope  of 
conpleting  their  final  plans  this  year. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  northern  owl  forests,  we  agree  with 
the  Regional  Forester's  decision  to  revise  the  draft  plans  in 
order  to  consider  the  substantial  changes  in  aanagement  that  nay 
be  required  now  that  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  is  a  listed 
species.  By  contrast,  I  understand  that  the  Forest  Service  in 
Region  6  is  deliberately  aoving  forward  with  final  plans  with 
blatant  disregard  to  the  recent  action  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  This  action  demonstrates  the  lack  of  *-  and  need  for  — 
national  direction  on  process  for  dealing  with  critical  issues 
such  as  the  listing  of  an  endangered  species. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  is  required  to  inpleaent  its 
final  plans  unless  they  are  stayed  or  enjoined,  I  aa  not 
optimistic  that  the  plans  can  be  fully  inplenented  without  some 
essential  amendments  to  the  National  Forest  Management  Act. 
Changes  are  needed  to  resolve  the  following  problems: 


Plan*implementing  project  decisions  are  frequently 
appealed, .  effectively  precluding  implementation  of  a 
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forest  plan.  In  aany  cases  the  project  appeals 
challenge  the  very  ease  Issues  raised  in  the  plan 
iqppeals. 

2.  The  Forest  Service  continues  to  adopt  significant 
policy  changes  vlth  complete  diaregaril  to  the  planning 
process  at  the  national  and  regional  level*  For 
exanple,  last  year  Regional  Forester  Paul  Barker 
adopted  an  "environmental  agenda"  vhich  would 
substantially  change  silvlcultural  practices  on  the 
national  forests  in  California  without  either   (1) 
determining  whether  the  program  could  he  implemertted 
under  the  foreet  plans  now  In  place i  (2)  analysing  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  policy i  or  (3)  determining 
the  iinpacts  of  the  policy  on  the  achievement  of  other 
planned  goals.  Thie  action  Ignores  and  undfirminea  the 
entire  planning  process  in  which  the  Agency  and  the 
public  have  invested  so  much  time  and  money,  and 
arguably  it  is  in  violation  of  the  law   I  can  best 
describe  this  action  as  policy-iaaking  by  press  release. 

3.  The  recent  listing  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  will 
result  in  requirements  for  new  protection  measures 
which  were  not  addressed  or  analysed  in  the  forest 
plans  but  vhich  will  have  a  very  significant  impact  on 
the  ability  of  each  forest  to  achieve  the  goals  and 
objectives  adopted  in  the  final  forest  plans. 

4.  Nationwide,  the  Forest  Service  has  spent  14  years  and 
over  S210  million  to  develop  the  first  round  of  land 
and  resource  management  plans.  Region  5  has  conpleted 
only  half  of  its  plans.  All  of  the  tine  and  effort 
eo^ended  to  date  *  by  both  the  Agency  and  the  public  - 
has  resulted  only  in  the  need  to  do  further  analysis 
with  no  end  in  sight*  To  implement  Its  plans,  the 
Forest  Service  must  prepare  lengthy,  detailed  project 
analyses  to  address  the  site-specific  impacts  of  the 
proposed  projects. 

5.  The  national  forests  plans  have  already  reduced  —  and 
under  current  procedures  will  further  reduce    the 
federal  land  base  available  for  timber  production  in 
California   New  land  allocations  and  changing 
priorities  in  management  direction  will  cause  sharp 
reductions  in  the  allowable  sale  quantity  for  the 
region.  Additional  requirements  for  endangered  and 
sensitive  species  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
analyzed  in  the  plans  will  require  further  reductions 
in  timber  supply >  Yet  the  process  does  not  provide  any 
means  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  such  decisions  on 
dependent  communities,  or  provide  an  orderly  mechanism 
for  implementation  of  the  changes  in  direction  as  they 
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are  approved.  Nor  dcas  it  requiro  raanalyzing  land 
allocations  or  aanagaaent  prescriptions  to  attsnpt  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  these  additional  requirements. 


The  National  Forest  Plan  Zsplementation  Act  offers  a 
solution,  at  least  in  part,  for  each  of  these  problems. 


Z.   First,  H.R.  5094  would  reestablish  the  forest  plans  as 
decision  documents. 


After  an  investment  of  more  than  14  years  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  forest  planning  process,  the  Forest 
Service  must  now  find  a  way  to  implement  its  plans  *-  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  the  public  -*  without  rewriting  the  forest  plan  for 
every  project  decision  or  defending  against  the  same  attacks 
brought  again  by  plaintiffs,  over  and  over,  at  each  decision 
level. 

Sec.  306  of  the  bill  provides  essential  direction  which 
should  enable  the  Forest  Service  to  do  more  than  plan  and  analyze 
forever.  After  completion  of  a  forest  plan  environmental  impact 
statement  (BIS),  many  forests  have  conducted  lengthy,  duplicative 
analyses  for  single  projects  designed  to  implement  the  plan.  For 
example,  the  Plumas  National  Forest  is  currently  working  on 
environmental  assessment^e  to  salvage  tiiiber  killed  by  forest 
fires  last  year.  By  the  time  the  documents  are  completed  and  the 
decisions  are  approved,  more  tiiiber  will  be  killed  by  the  pine 
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b«tttl«  and  such  of  th«  previously  salvageable  aaterial  will  have 
lost  its  value.  It  is  likely  salvage  won't  actually  begin  until 
the  1991  season,  if  all  goes  well,  and  if  appeals  and  litigation 
cause  further  delays,  little  salvage  say  occur  at  all.   Yet 
salvage  is  a  necessary  activity  called  for  in  the  forest  plan. 

Currently,  the  Agency's  direction  for  aeeting  the 
recruirements  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  is 
vague,  at  best.  There  is  little  guidance  to  assist  forest 
officers  in  deciding  whether  an  EIS  is  needed  or  an  environmental 
assessment  (EA)  is  appropriate.   Too  often.  Forest  Service 
officers  have  either  been  unable  to  defend  their  decision  to 
prepare  an  EA  when  challenged,  or  they  have  gone  to  extreme 
lengths,  preparing  environmental  dociiments  that  revisit  decisions 
made  in  the  forest  plan. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  sought  to  avoid  this 
costly  duplication  of  effort  under  NEPA  by  providing  a  process  to 
tier  subsequent  decisions  and  analyses  to  the  broader 
prograioDatlc  EIS.  Sec.  306  appropriately  recognizes  that  the 
tiering  direction  must  now  be  strengthen od ,   It  would  clarify  for 
agency  decision-makers  what  type  of  environmental  document  is 
needed  to  support  Implementing  decisions,  and  would  clarify  that 
the  project  analysis  includes  those  site-specific  effects  that 
were  not  analyzed  in  the  over-riding  forest  plan. 
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In  addition,  national  and  rogional  direction  Bust  b« 
iaplaaantod  through  tha  foraat  planning  process.  Zn  particular, 
whan  nan  national  or  ragional  guidanca  will  pracluda 
ixplanantation  of  dacisions  praviously  aada  in  a  forest  plan,  the 
forest  plan  should  govern  until  it  is  aaended.  This  change  is 
paraaount  if  ve  are  to  see  forest  plans  in  the  West  iaplenented. 
We  coaaend  the  authors  of  H.R.  5094  for  recognizing  this  need  in 
their  legislation. 

Sections  102' and  105  would  provide  needed  direction  for 
adoption  of  regional  guidance  into  a  forest  plan.  Currently,  the 
Forest  Service  believes  it  can  issue  new  direction,  such  as 
Regional  Forester  Paul  Barker's  recent  environaental  agenda 
policy,  without  going  through  the  planning  process. 

The  Region  5  Environmental  Agenda  will  preclude  the  use  of 
clearcutting  aethods  on  70  percent  of  the  area  harvested  on 
national  forest  lands  in  California.  This  policy  will  certainly 
preclude  the  agency's  ability  to  aeet  planned  outputs  on  the 
national  forests;  it  was  aada  without  public  involveaent;  and  it 
vas  adopted  without  any  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  decision 
on  either  the  environaent  or  the.  ability  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
the  forest  plans.  This  cavalier  refusal  to  follow  statutory  and 
regulatory  requireaents  aust  be  stopped.  Since  the  Agency  shows 
no  indications  of  doing  so  itself.  Congress  aust  step  in. 
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II.  Second,  a  well-defined  process  is  needed  by  which  the  Forest 
Service  should  incorporate  changes  in  law  into  forest  plans. 


New  requireaents  for  protection  of  endangered  species  aust 
be  incorporated  in  forest  plans  and  put  into  action  through  the 
NFKJl  planning  process.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest  faces  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  at  the  present  tine 
as  to  how  our  forests  will  be  sanaged  to  protect  the  spotted  owl. 
The  Forest  Service  has  estinated  the  listing  of  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl  will  result  in  harvest  reductions  of  35  percent  on 
national  forest  lands  in  Region  5,  and  the  State  of  California 
estinates  harvests  froa  private  lands  will  be  reduced  by  50 
percent  under  the  emergency  rule  just  adopted  by  the  California 
Board  of  Forestry. 

Section  103  of  H.R.  5094  would  ensure  that  aanagexDent 
changes,  including  protection  aeasures  for  the  owl,  would  be 
addressed  in  a  plan  anendment  or  revision,  and  that  the 
environmental  analysis  for  the  amendnent  or  revision  consider 
other  changes  in  land  use  or  sanagement  in  order  to  aeet  as 
closely  as  possible  other  plan  goals  and  outputs.  We  cannot 
continue  to  be  victims  in  this  subtract  Ive  process  of  overlaying 
new  restrictions  on  old  without  reanalyzing  opportunities  to 
mitigate  the  new  restrictions.  Without  such  a  provision,  many 
opportunities  to  otherwise  meet  plan  objectives  may  be  foregone. 
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This  provision  again  oqphasisss  the  i^^rtance  of  decisions. 
Too  often,  the  Forest  Service  treats  the  plan  as  a  romance  novel. 
The  bill  recognizes  that  changes  aay  be  necessary  but  tells  the 
Forest  Service  that  the  change  may  only  be  acconplished  in  a 
formal  manner  with  full  public  participation. 


III.  Project  appeals  effectively  ->*  but  inappropriately  — 
prevent  implementation  of  forest  plan  decisions. 


Sec.  201  and  Title  III  of  H.R.  5095  are  necessary  to  ensure 
an  orderly  and  cost-effective  process  for  the  handling  of  appeals 
and  litigation.  Currently,  the  appeal  and  litigation  process  is 
so  lengthy  that  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  decision  is  made 
and  approved.  In  the  case  of  a  decision  to  salvage  timber,  by 
the  time  the  appeals  are  resolved,  the  timber  has  lost  its  value, 
as  I  have  already  described.  Then  when  the  appeal  is  ultimately 
upheld  under  appeal,  the  decision  is  moot  and  cannot  be 
inplemented.  Other  witnesses  will  discuss  in  greater  detail  the 
problems  associated  with  appeals  and  the  opportunities  to  resolve 
them  through  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  NFMA 
contained  in  this  bill. 


VI.  Finally,  the  current  forest  planning  process  inadequately 
addresses  the  effects  of  planning  decisions  on  dependent 
communities. 


Section  101  of  H.R. 5094  would  require  the  Forest  Service  to 
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•xaaine  the  inpacts  of  forest  plan  alternatives  on  dependent 
comninltles  and  to  consider  the  inpacts  in  the  selection  of  a 
preferred  alternative.  In  addition,  the  Section  104  requirement 
to  Bore  coapletely  analyze  the  costs  of  forest  plan  alternatives 
would  provide  better  consideration  of  the  true  benefits  and  costs 
of  an  alternative  — -  both  for  the  dependent  conmunity  and  the 
public  at  large. 

Section  105(d),  establishing  a  nininun  nanagenent  goal  for 
timber  products,  and  Section  106,  requiring  certification  and 
monitoring  of  implementing  actions  to  ensure  that  the  actions 
remain  consistent  with  plan  goals,  would  reassure  dependent 
communities  that  the  Agency  intends  to  meet  its  commitments  made 
in  the  forest  plans.  Sadly,  our  mill  communities  have  little 
trust  in  the  Agency *s  commitment  to  fulfill  plan  goals  today. 

Finally,  Section  107  provides  a  phase-in  process  for 
implementation  of  reductions  in  commodity  outputs.  This 
provision  is  essential,  given  the  dramatic  reductions  in  timber 
outputs  we  are  facing,  to  allow  time  for  businesses  and 
communities  to  adjust  to  the  reduced  availability  of  timber. 

V.   Conclusion. 

The  land  management  planning  process  has  effectively  come  to 
a  halt  in  California,  with  five  draft  plans  currently  under 
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12 
rttvlsion,  and  with  project  appeals  pravanting  tha  i^plamantation 
of  thoaa  plana  that  hava  baan  coaplatad.  Tha  National'  Poraat 
Nanagaaant  Act  haa  navar  adaquataly  addraaaad  hour  plana  ahould  ba 
Isplaaantad  onca  thay  ara  in  plaoa«  and  tha  plan  Buat  bacoma  a 
Bora  af factiva  daciaion-aaking  documant  from  vhidh  to  tiar 
projact  daciaiona.  It  la  nov  tima  for  Congraaa  to  raaady  thaaa 
ahortcoainga.  H.R.  5094  provldaa  such-naadad  diraction  in  thia 
ragard. 

Siarra  Pacific  Induatriaa  atrongly  aupporta  tha  National 
Foraat  Plan  Inplamantation  Act 'a  attaq^  to  corract  procadural 
flawa  in  tha  foraat  planning  procaaa.  Tha  bill 'a  anandnanta  to 
NFNA  ara  nrgantly  naadad  to: 

(1)  achiava  raaulta  from  tha  foraat  planning  procaaa,  aftar 
14  yaara  and  hundrada  of  milliona  of  dollara  hava  baan 
invaatad  by  tha  Foraat  Sarvica  and  tha  public; 

(2)  provida  cartainty  that  tha  goala,  objactivaa  and 
outputa  apacifiad  in  tha  foraat  plana  can  ba  adhiavad; 

(3)  anaura  that  changaa  in  diraction  ara  aada  through  tha 
planning  procaaa  and  analysad  to  anaura  that  affacta  on 
other  daciaiona  ara  niniBizad,  and? 

(4)  provida  for  continued  public  involvaaent  in  the 
planning  procaaa  in  a  fair,  efficient,  and  orderly 
Banner. 
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13 
H.R.  5094  doMi  not,  hcfwrnvmr,   address  th«  unpr«ced«nted 
d^graa  of  ehang«  v«  fac^  ijoMdiat^ly  du«  to  tha  listing  of  tha 
Nortliam  Spottad  Ovl.  Wa  hopa  that  tha  adBlnlatration  will 
davalop  a  conatructiva  solution  that  will  provida  a  balanca 
batwaan  tha  protaction  of  tha  ovl  and  tha  naads  of  our 
comounitias.  In  turn,  tha  solution  Bust  than  ba  incorporatad  in 
tha  National  Porast  Plan  Inplaaantation  Act  to  assura  that 
■anagamant  for  tha  ovl  will  ba  addrassad  through  tha  forast 
planning  procass. 

By  contrast,  H.R*  4492  savaraly  dininlshas  tha  valua  of  tha 
forast  planning  procass  by  daslgnating  —  with  complata  disregard 
to  tha  analysis  and  dacis ion-making  procass  for  aach  affactad 
national  forast  —  what  lands  should  ba  managad  for  spacific 
usas.  Evan  tha  Nildamass  Act  is  not  inplamantad  in  such  a 
broad-brush  and  cavaliar  aannar.  Furthar,  Rap.  Jontz's  bill 
could  do  graat  daaaga  to  our  forasts  through  naglact,  by 
prohibiting  nacassary  past  control  and  fira  aanagamant 
activitias,  and  it  coqplataly  ignoras  tha  banafits  from  forast 
■anagamant  to  all  forast  rasourcas.  This  bill  would  start  tha 
Agancy  on  anothar  round  of  inaffactiva  plan  ravisions,  with  no 
cartainty  that  tha  procass  would  achiava  closura  of  any  sort. 
For  all  of  thasa  raasons,  Siarra  Pacific  Industrias  strongly 
opposas  tha  Anciant  Forast  Protaction  Act. 

I  thank  you  for  tha  opportunity,  to  tastify. 
(Attachment  follows:) 
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This  ov*ri«w  is  a  synthssis  of  r*s«arch  by  a  taan  of  •conomic,  social, 
and  foraatry  sciantists  who  cooparatad  in  a  projact  to  atudy  aconomic  impacta, 
and  aocial  and  cultural  iiaplicationa  of  iiaplamanting  tha  conaarvation  atratagy 
for  tha  northam  apottad  owl  that  waa  racantly  propoaad  by  a  Fadaral 
intaragancy  sciantific  coonittaa  (ISC)  (Thomaa  at  al  1990). 

Xncludad  on  tha  taaoi  for  thia  projact  ara  Dr.  Wilbur  Maki  and  Oooglaa 
Olson  of  tha  Utaivaraity  of  Niaaasota  who  analysad  tha  aconooic  impacta  of 
iiaplamanting  tha  owl  conaarvation  atratagy  in  tha  thraa-atata  owl  ragion  of 
Waahington,  Oragon  and  northarn  California  (Fig.  1),  Dr.  J.  Kaith  Oillaas  of 
tha  tinivaraity  of  California  who  did  a  aaparata  analyais  of  tha  aconomic 
impacta  for  northarn  California,  Dr.  Paul  Polsia  of  tha  Utaivarsity  of  Montana 
trho  analysad  factor a  ralatad  to  tha  location  of  aacondary  wood'procassing 
iiisnuf«cturing»  Dr.  lobart  X«aa  of  tha  tteivaraity  of  Waahiagton  who  analysad 
aocial  and  cultural  ifflplicstiona  of  tha  conaarvation  atratagy,  Mark  Xasattssaa 
of  Timbar  Data  Company,  lugana,  Oragon,  who  analysad  tha  timbar  harvaat 
impacta  of  tha  conaarvation  atratagy.  Dr.  John  Bautar  of  Mason,  Bruca  & 
Oirard,  Inc.,   Portland,  Oragon,  who  plannad  and  coordinatad  tha  projact,  and 
Dr.  Con  tchallan  of  tha  Jkmariean  Porast  Rasourca  Allianea,  Washington,  DC,  who 
waa  tha  liaison  for  tha  aponaoring  organisation. 

Summary  Of  Procadura  and  Piadiaga 
For  tha  aconomic  analyaaa,  tha  pariod  1983-1987  was  chosan  as 
r«pr«»«iitatiT*  of  tha  racant  paat,  what  paopla  ara  usad  to  in  tha  way  of  wood 
pr&duetB-bA««d  aconomic  activity.  Thraa  acanarioa  %«ara  atudiad  for  tha  pariod 
1991-2000 t 

1.  Nhat  would  likaly  hava  happanad  without  tha  Z8C  atratagy? 

2.  What  would  happan  if  tha  ISC  atratagy  %«ara  implamantad  on  public 
laada  only? 

3.  What  iwuld  happan  if  tha  Z8C  atratagy  %«ara  implamantad  on  both 
public  and  privata  landa? 
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Without  Xb«  zac  stratogr 

Bunrost  rodttctions  wer*  already  anticipat«d  throughout  tho  throo-stato 
owl  rogiOB  ovoa  boforo  tho  X8C  eonaorvatioa  otratogy  was  propoaod.  Thia  waa 
boaod  on  projoctiono  of  tho  likoly  outeoaw  of  plaimliig  for  Fodoral  foroata, 
and  ovaluatioB  of  tho  poaaibilitioa  on  prirato  landa  givon  tho  tiabor 
invontorioa  OTailablo,  and  tho  anticipatod  polioioa  and  aotio&a  of  landoimora. 
Tho  roduotiOB  in  anaual  harroat  during  1991-2000  for  tho  throo-atato  rogion  aa 
a  wholo  waa  anticipatod  to  bo  14  pareont  eoaparod  to  tho  1983-1987  avorago 
(Tablo  1).  Aaaociatod  with  tho  harvoat  roduotion  waa  an  oxpoctod  loaa  of 
about  19,S00  joba  in  tbo  tiabor  induatry,  of  which  about  4,400  ttould  havo  boon 
loot  bocauao  of  tochnologlcal  change,  ovon  without  roducod  harvesting  (Tablo 
4).  Total  job  loaa  throughout  tho  oconoav  waa  oatiaatod  at  44,500,  with  a 
loaa  of  about  $1.2  billion  in  annual  inccna  (Tablo  8). 

With  Tbo  zac  Stratogy  Oa  Pidftlic  Landa  Only 

If  tho  Z8C  atratogy  woro  ii^lomantod  on  public  lands,  and  private  ownora 
harvoatod  at  tho  projoctod  "boforo  ISC  atratogy"  lovols  during  1991-2000,  tho 
loaa  of  joba  in  tho  tiabor  induatry  in  tho  throo-stato  owl  rogion,  eoaparod  to 
1983-1987,  would  bo  36,630  (Tablo  5),  an  additional  17,133  loot  jOba  eoaparod 
to  what  %«ould  havo  boon  likoly  for  1991-2000  "without  tho  ISC  atratogy." 
Total  job  loaaoa  throughout  tho  regional  econoay  during  1991-2000,  eoaparod  to 
1983-1987,  would  nuabor  84,757  (Table  5),  an  additional  40,321  joba  loot 
eoaparod  to  "without  the  ISC  atratogy"  (Table  7).  Regional  inccna  %«ould 
decline  by  $2.2  billion  eoaparod  to  1983-1987,  or  an  additional  $1.0  billion 
duo  to  the  isipliantation  of  the  ISC  atratogy  on  public  landa. 

With  The  ISC  Strategy  On  Both  rublio  and  Privato  Landa 

If  tho  ZSC  atratogy  were  iapleaentod  on  both  public  and  private  landa, 
63,700  tiabor  induatry  joba  would  he  loot  during  1991-2000  eoaparod  to  1983- 
1987  (Table  6),  an  addition  of  44,256  loot  joba  eoaparod  to  what  would  have 
boon  likely  "without  tho  ZSC  atratogy."  Total  job  loaaoa  throughout  the 
regional  econoay,  eoaparod  to  1983-1987,  %«ould  nuabor  147,193  (Table  6),  an 
additional  102,787  joba  loot  eoaparod  to  "without  the  ZSC  strategy"  (Table  7). 
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Ragional  incoaw  ««ould  d«clin«  by  $3.8  billion  compar«d  to  1983-1987,  or  an 
additional  $2.6  billion  dua  to  tha  iaaplamantation  of  tha  ISC  atratagy  on  both 
public  and  privata  landa. 

Othar  BcoBoaie  Zi^paeta 

Tha  tablaa  in  thia  raport  ahow  amploymant  and  ineona  impacta  for 
individual  atataa,  ragiona  and  acononic  araaa,  aa  %«all  aa  aaparating  out  tha 
influanca  of  tha  natropolitan  araaa.  Dataila  about  tax  af facta  and  tha 
conponanta  of  changaa  in  ineona  and  groaa  atata  product  ara  includad  in 
raporta  by  Olaon  (1990)  and  Gillaaa  (1990)  availabla  from  tha  Amarican  Foraat 
Raaourca  Allianca  (AFRA).  Mao  availabla  from  AFRA  ia  a  raport  by  Raamuaaan 
(1990)  datailing  how  tha  harvaat  impacta  for  thia  projact  %«ara  datarminad. 

Polsin  (1990)  atudiad  factora  ralatad  to  tha  location  of  %#ood  producta 
manufacturing  facilitiaa  and  datarminad  that  proximity  to  markat  ia  of  mora 
importanca  in  tha  location  of  aacondary  %«ood  procaaaing  than  proximity  to  raw 
matarial.  Thia  ia  bacauaa  much  aacondary  n^anufacturing  adda  bulk  and  finiah 
which  makaa  packaging  and  ahipping  mora  axpanaiva.   In  many  caaaa  it  ia 
chaapar  to  ahip  raw  matarial  to  aacondary  wood-product  manufacturing 
facilitiaa  cloaar  to  markata,  a.g.  Loa  Angalaa  or  Chicago. 

Incraaaing  aacondary  %«ood-producta  manufacturing  haa  baan  auggaatad  aa  a 
maana  of  racovaring  aflq>loymant  and  incoma  loat  to  tha  owl  conaarvation 
atratagy  in  tha  rural  araaa  of  Haahington,  Oragon  and  California.  Polsin*a 
findinga  auggaat  that  auch  a  atratagy  will  not  ba  aaay  to  implamant,  if  avan 
faaaibla.  Polsin*a  raport  ia  availabla  from  AFRA. 

Soeial  and  Cultural  Zmplicatioaa 

X«aa  (1990)  atudiad  timbar-dapandant  conmunitiaa,  and  aaaaaaad  tha 
iioplicationa  of  auddan  harvaat  raductiona  on  tha  %«all-baing  of  tha  coomunitiaa 
and  tha  paopla  who  raaida  in  tham.  Ha  citaa  an  incraaaa  in  cyniciam  foatarad 
by  parcaivad  ahifta  from  tha  proniaaa  of  conmunity-baaad  planning  (tha  Fadaral 
foraat  plana),  to  top-down  diraction  impliad  by  tha  conaarvation  atratagy  that 
aaamingly  invalidataa  tha  tima,  affort  and  truat  put  into  tha  Fadaral  foraat 
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planning  process.  Such  cyniclMi  could  r«sult  in  socially  undosirablo 
—nag— nt  on  privato  foroat  lands  and  dastructiva  bahavior  on  public  lands. 

With  ragard  to  husMA  and  coosmnity  impaota,  Idtm  oautiona  that  human 
adjuatawnta  to  auddan  job  loaa  ara  far  aora  coaplax  in  ti«bar-dapandant 
eoamunitiaa  than  many  aaauaa  bacauaa  of  atrong  cultural  tiaa  to  tha  ralativaly 
iaolatad  eoswinitiaa  and  way  of  lifa.  Tha  problaai  goaa  bayond  nara  loaa  of  a 
job  to  a  clash  of  Taluas  botwaan  outaidara  and  thooa  who  hava  a  haritaga  of 
■aking  thair  llTing  in  tha  nooda. 

Laa  acknowladgaa  a  naad  for  changaa  in  foraat  managasiant  practicaa  to 
battar  accoMwdata  non-tiabar  foraat  uaaa  and  anvironnantal  valuaa,  howavar, 
ha  baliavaa  that  graatar  aanaitivity  to  tha  potantial  disruption  of  human 
livaa  ia  naadad  hafora  daciding  what  ahould  ha  dona,  and  how  it  ahould  ba 
ia^lamantad.  Laa* a  papar  ia  availabla  from  AFRA. 


(Tha  complate  raport  is  hald  In  tha  conniittaa  files.) 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 

OP 

JUDY  ERICKSON 

ALLIANCE  COORDINATOR 
LAKE  STATES  FORESTRY  ALLIANCE 

Good  Boming,  Mr.  Chairsan.  I  an  Judy  Erlckson,  Allianca 
Coordinator  for  tha  Laka  Statas  Forastry  Alllanca.  Tha  Alllanca 
la  a  thraa-atata  organization  astablished  by  tha  Govamora  of 
Michigan,  Minnaaota,  and  Wiaconain  in  1987  to  bring  togathar 
paopla  with  dif faring  valaaa  ralating  to  tha  aanagamant  of  tha 
ragion'a  foraata.  Our  prograaa,  activitiaa,  and  nembership  ara 
daaignad  to  bring  togathar  all  foraat  intaraata  — -  induatry, 
fadaral,  atata,  and  local  govanmant  aganciaa,  privata  landownars 
and  consarvationiats  — -  to  inaura  that  foraat  raaourcaa  will  ba 
available  for  praaant  and  futura  ganarationa. 

I  appraciata  tha  opportunity  to  taatify  today  on  H.R.  5094, 
a  bill  which  would  halp  to  anaura  that  national  foraat  land  and 
raaourca  managamant  plana  could  ba  inplaaantad.   In  tha  Laka 
Stataa,  tha  foraat  plana  for  our  aavan  national  foraat  planning 
unita  ware  complatad  in  1986.  All  vara  appaalad.   In  1988,  ovar 
half  of  tha  39  foraat  plan  appaala  wara  atill  panding.  Today,  in 
tha  fifth  yaar  of  tha  tan-yaar  planning  pariod,  all  but  one  of 
tha  original  appaala  haa  finally  baan  raaolvad  —  a  moat 
ivpraaaiva  achlevaaent,  I  an  aura  you  will  agraa.  Yat  tha  Foraat 
Sarvica  ia  atill  having  a  graat  daal  of  difficulty  inplamanting 
ita  plana.  I  would  lika  to  daacriba  our  aituation  for  you  mora 
apacifically,  and  point  out  how  H.R.  5094  could  i^prova  tha 
procaaa  in  tha  Laka  Statas. 
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I.   Plan  i^plMMiitatioii  proc^duras  hava  not  bean  affactiva 
throughout  tha  Laka  Statas* 


Ttaa  foraata  in  tha  Laka  Statas  ragion  ara  young  and  ara 
atill  raoovaring  tram  haavy  cutting  and  f  iraa  vhich  occurrad 
during  tha  lata  1800a  and  aarly  19008.  Yat  today,  our  foraata 
ara  valnad  and  uaad  for  aany  purpoaaa,  including  racraatlon,  fiah 
and  vildlifa  aanagaaant,  vatarahad  protaction,  and  tha  production 
of  aolid  vood  and  pulp  and  papar  prodncta.  Tha  national  foraat 
plana  daval^>ad  undar  tha  National  Foraat  Nanagaaant  Act  of  1976 
ara  raquirod  to  addraaa  all  of  thaaa  raaourca  uaaa  in  an 
intagratad  aannar.  Daciaiona  ragarding  hov  tha  foraata  ahould  ba 
■anagad  ara  aada  —  and,  vhan  nacaaaary,  adjuatad  —  through  tha 
plan  aaandaant  and/or  appaal  procaaaaa.  Tha  raaolution  of 
appaala  raaulta  (or  will  raault)  in  aubaaquant  plan  aaandaanta 
vhich,  onca  adpptad,  will  govam  tha  futura  aanagamant  of  tha 
applicabla  national  foraat. 

Bacauaa  of  tha  raquiraaanta  of  aany  lava  applicabla  to 
national  foraat  nanagaaant  —  including  tha  Nultipla  Uaa 
Suatainad  Yiald  Act  of  1960,  tha  National  Bnylronaantal  Policy 
Act  of  1969  (NBPA),  tha  Kanavabla  Raaourca  Planning  Act  of  1974, 
tha  National  Foraat  Nanagaaant  Act  of  1976  (NFMA) ,  and  tha 
Bndangarad  Spaciaa  Act  of  1973  —  and  continually  avolving 
diraction  for  i^plaaantation  of  thaaa  lava  through  daciaiona  on 
adainiatrative  appaala  and  litigation,  tha  Foraat  Sarvioa  in 
Kagion  9  ia  attaapting  to  nanaga  ita  landa,  aftar  coaplation  of 
tha  land  and  raaourca  nanagaaant  plana,  vith  a  aacond-laval 
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analysis  and  dacision-ttakiiig  proosss  knovii  as  opportunity  araa 
analysis.  This  OAA  procsss  is  ussd  to  idMitify  and  svaluats,  at 
ths  sits-spscific  Isvsl,  proposed  actions  nssdod  to  carry  out  tha 
diraction  in  tha  forast  plans.  I  said  "attaspting  to  managa" 
bacausa,  vhila  this  process  sounds  vall-intantioiMd  and 
apprppriata,  in  actuality,  tha  Forast  Sarvica  has  had  a  graat 
daal  of  troubla  i^plananting  tha  forast  plans  on  sons  forasta  in 
tha  ragion. 


For  axaapla,  in  1987  and  1988,  tha  Ctaaquaaagon  National 
Forast  cosplatad  a  sarias  of  savan  opportunity  araa  analysas  for 
a  portion  of  tha  forast.  Thasa  analysas  cunulativaly  rasultad  in 
a  shortfall  of  tiabar  outputs  to  ba  prodncad  fron  tha  araas  as 
compared  to  thosa  predicted  in  the  forest  plan,  and  increases  in 
other  outputs  such  as  caapground  and  trail  construction  and 
atraaabank  iaprovanents.  If  the  trend  began  with  the  analyaaa 
for  tha  f irat  seven  opportunity  areas  were  to  continue  for  each 
area  on  the  foreat,  aooaa  outputs  would  exceed  plan  goala  for  the 
planning  period,  vhile  achievenent  of  cithers  would  have  been 
precluded.  Section  106  of  H.R.  5094  would  require  the  Foreat 
Service  to  detsmlne  whether  the  plan  goals  would  be  precluded  by 
iaplenentation  of  the  activities  scheduled  in  the  opportunity 
araaa,  and  if  so,  anand  the  plan  or  adjust  the  i^plenentation 
activltlaa  to  reatora  plan  consistency. 
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ZI.  A  proc^Mi  is  nssdad  by  vhitih  thm  Forest  Ssrvios  can  oontiniM 
to  nanags  th«  national  forasto  vhila  appaals  ara  panding. 


As  Z  aantionad,  avary  forast  plan  in  tha  Laka  Statas  was 
^ppaalad.  Zt  took  ovar  thraa  yaars  for  tha  Chiaf  to  iasua  a 
daciaion  on  tha  appaala  for  Boat  of  tha  plana.  Zn  tha  aaantina, 
tha  Poraat  Sarvioa  vaa  raquirad  to  i^plaaant  thoaa  provisions  of 
aatih  plan  that  vara  not  stayad  by  tha  Chiaf.  To  isplaaant  tha 
plans,  tha  Poraat  Sarvioa  issuad  sita-spacific  daciaions  covaring 
aaOh  pro j act  or  aat  of  pro j acta  naadad  to  i^plaaant  tha  plans. 
Yat  aany  of  thaaa  isplaaanting  daciaions  vara  alao  appaalad. 
Many  pro  j  act  daciaions  vara  atayad  or  vithdravn  by  tha  Poraat 
Sarvica.  On  tha  Nicolat  National  Poraat  in  Wisconsin,  for 
axaapla,  thia  vas  a  racurring  avant  vhich  rasultad  in  assantially 
Ofi  nav  daciaions  to  sail  tiabar  ovar  tha  couraa  of  about  thraa 
yaara.  Without  any  approvad  daciaions  to  sail  tiabar  ovar  auch  a 
long  pariod  of  tiaa,  tha  Nicolat  National  Poraat  affactivaly 
daplatad  ita  tiabar  sala  pipalina  —  that  voluaa  of  tiabar  in 
varioua  atagaa  of  praparation  for  sala  that  ia  naadad  to  aaat  tha 
annual  targata  aat  by  tha  appropriationa  procaaa  and  tha 
objactivaa  of  tha  foraat  plan. 

On  tha  Suparior  National  Poraat  in  Northam  Minnaaota,  aa 
anothar  axaapla,  vildlifa  biologiats  racoanandad  claarcutting  in 
aapan  foraata  to  provida  aaaantial  habitat  for  pray  apaciaa  on 
vhitih  tha  tiabar  volf— a  thraa tanad  apaciaa  lika  tha  apottad 
ovl— dapanda.  Currantly  tha  Suparior  foraat  plan  ia  undar 
litigation  bacauaa  of  balov-coat  aalaa,  and  tha  plaintiff  a  hava 
raquaatad  a  raduction  in  tha  plannad  tiabar  aala  lavala.  until 
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the  litigation  is  rasolvad,  th«  Forest  Ssrvics  facss  ths 
possibility  of  court-ordsrsd  forsst  nanagsBsnt,  and  tha  wolf  tha 
possibility  of  raducad  food  svqpplias. 

Tha  Laka  Statas  Forestry  Allianca  has  rapaatadly  stated  its 
support  of  the  full  i^pleaentation  of  forest  plans.  The  planning 
process  established  by  the  NFMA  offers  numerous  opportunities  for 
the  public  to  participate  in  the  decision-aaking  process,  froa 
the  development  of  a  draft  plan,  to  coaaants  on  tha  publiahed 
draft  and  its  evolution  to  a  final  plan,  to  tha  adainistrativa 
appeal  and  court  challenge  of  deciaions  made  in  the  final  plan. 
Yet  I  do  not  believe  Congress  intended,  when  it  passed  NFIOk,  that 
the  public  involvement  process  should  grind  operations  of  a 
forest  unit  to  a  complete  halt.  When  an  activity  on  the  forest  - 
-  vhether  it  be  timber  harvesting  or  recreation  development  — ia 
appealed,  the  Forest  Service  must  have  the  authority  to  manage 
the  national  forest  lands.  I  would  suggeat  that  the 
subcommittees  allow  the  foreat  to  be  managed  in  theae  inatanoes 
under  the  old  approved  plan  until  the  iaauaa  are  resolved. 

H.R.  5094  Offers  a  solution  to  this  problem,  but  only  when  a 
plan  ia  enjoined  by  court  order.  Under  Section  201  of  the  bill, 
when  a  plan  or  portion  thereof  is  enjoined,  "the  management  of 
the  unit  ahall  continue  under  the  immediately  previoua  final 
varaion  of  that  plan."   Z  auggeat  thia  proviaion  be  expanded  to 
apply  to  adminiatrativa  appaala  as  well  aa  litigation.  The 
Forest  Service  would  then  be  able  to  operate  under  a  previously 
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operative  and  approvad  plan  vhila  tlia  panding  appaal  is  raaolvad. 


III.  Changing  lagal  standards  and  adainistrativa  diraction 
ragarding  plan  i^plaaantation  hava  rasultad  in  an 
inafficiant  and  costly  prooass  for  Baking  sita-spacif ic 
dacisions. 


Tha  "opportunity  araa  analysis"  prooass  for  i^plaaanting  tha 
forast  plans  vhich  Z  aantionad  praviously  is  a  prooass  by  vhich 
tha  Forast  Sarvioa  dataminas  hour  it  will  Boat  tha  various 
objactivas  of  its  tan-yaar  forast  plans  ovar  a  shortar  pariod  of 
tlBa  —  ganarally  liaitad  to  fiva  yaars.  Undar  this  prooass,  tha 
Forast  Sarvioa  initiatas  an  analysis  for  a  pro j act  (or  sat  of 
ralatad  pro  j  acts)  undar  tha  forast  plan.  Hovavar,  in  an  attaspt 
to  saka  a  broad  analysis  vhlch  aay  raspond  to  avolving  lagal 
standards  and  adalnlstrativa  diraction  for  NEPA  ooaplianca  tha 
Agancy  too  of  tan  bagins  by  asking  tha  public,  "va  ara  going  to 
i^plaaant  tha  forast  plan  on  this  piaca  of  ground  —  what  do  you 
want  us  to  do?"  This  broadly  statad  quastion  i^proparly  laads  to 
a  nav  analysis  that  raconsidars  aany  dacisions  —  such  as  land 
allocation  and  usa  dacisions  —  vhich  vara  praviously  dacidad  in 
tha  forast  plan. 

Tha  projact-laval  NEPA  analysas  should  ba  tiarad  to  tha 
broadar  land  managaaant  plan.  Accordingly,  tha  aora  appropriata 
quastion  to  ask  at  tha  pro  j  act  laval  is  this: 

"Tha  forast  plan  raquiras  ua  to  do  oartain  things  on  this 
piaca  of  ground  —  provida  racraation  opportunitias  and 
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■anag*  tha  tiabar  rmmaurcm  undar  oartain  guidalinas,  for 
•xaapla.  HgM.  do  you  want  us  to  do  it?" 

Sac.  306  of  tha  bill  would  clarify  tha  NBPa  raquiraaants  on 
tiaring  for  anviromantal  iapact  stataBants  accoapanying  a  forast 
plan  and  sita-spacific  or  projact-spacific  anviromantal 
assassmants  for  dacision  to  i^>laBant  tha  plan. 

This  important  provision  Bakas  claar  that  tha  projact-laval 
analysas  should  not  ravisit  dacisions  aada  in  tha  forast  plan  and 
analyzad  in  tha  plan  EIS.  Rathar,  a  pro j act  analysis  (docusantad 
in  an  anvironaantal  assassaant)  sust  considar  tha  spacific 
anviroraiantal  af facts  that  vara  not  analyzad  in  tha  forast  plan 
EIS  that  would  occur  if  tha  pro  j  act  activity  is  undartaXan.  Tha 
focus  for  analysis  at  tha  pro  j  act  laval  aust  ba  narrowad  in  this 
way  in  ordar  for  tha  Forast  Sarvica  to  cliab  out  of  tha  andlass 
NEPA  analysis  "do-loop"  it  is  now  in,  with  littla  tiaa,  anargy, 
or  Bonay  laft  aftar  planning  to  apply  to  plan  i^plaaantation  and 
aonitoring   This  would  also  ansura  aora  afficiant  and  affactiva 
axpanditura  of  fadaral  dollars  in  a  tiaa  of  continuad  fadaral 
budgat  crisis. 


IV.  Sactions  106  and  308,  if  anactad,  would  provida  graatar 
assuranca  that  plans  could  ba  i^plaaantad,  and  would 
idantify  aora  claarly  what  shortfalls  will  occur  as  a  rasult 
of  tha  annual  budgat  procass.  .- 


Tha  Laka  Statas  Forastry  Allianoa  has  eonsistantly  oallad 
for  Congrass  and  tha  Forast  Sarvioa  to  fully  fund  and  i^plaaant 
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th«  national  forast  plana.  Tha  plana  ara  tha  raault  of  many 
yaara  of  work  — >  by  tha  Foraat  Saxvioa,  otliar  govamaant 
aganciaa,  including  our  atata  dapartvanta  of  natural  raaouroaa, 
and  tha  public.  Tha  final  raault  rapraaanta  a  "covanant  with  tha 
public  to  produoa  a  aat  of  goala  and  outputs  froai  tha  national 
foraata,"  aa  Aaaiatant  Saoratary  of  Agrioultura  Gaorga  Dunlop 
statad  in  1988. 


Saotion  308  of  H.R.  5094  vould  add  to  VFIA  a  raquirasant 
that  annual  budgat  raquaata  to  Congraaa  ahall  includa  a  atatanant 
idantifying  tha  aaount  of  funding  nacaaaary  to  iaplanant  100 
paroant  of  tha  annual  outputa  oallad  for  in  aach  foraat  plan. 
Thia  ia  a  auch-naedad  anandBant.  Whila  funding  for  Foraat 
Sarvioa  racraation  and  vildlifa  a&nagaaant  prograna  haa  incraaaad 
graatly  ainoa  tha  foraat  plana  took  affact,  aany  prograna 
continua  to  ba  incoaplataly  fundad,  pracluding  full 
accGvplishBflnt  of  foraat  plan  goala  .^  Currantly,  tha  abort  fall  ia 
difficult  to  datamina  —  aapacially  on  a  foraat-by-foraat  baaia. 
By  idantifying  tha  full  funding  naada  for  aach  foraat,  tha  Ag«noy 
and  Congraaa  will  knov  nora  claarly  vhan  opportunitiaa  nay  ba 
foragona  undar  a  apacific  budgat  laval. 

Whila  thia  proviaion  ia  noat  halpful,  tha  aubcomittaa 
ahould  taka  two  additional  atapa  to  battar  addraaa  tha  iaaua  of 
funding.  Bacauaa  nany  national  foraata  do  not  racaiva  tha  full 
aaount  of  funding  thay  raquira  aach  yaar,  tha  Foraat  Sarvioa 
ahould  ba  raquirad  to  idantify,  in  tha  foraat  plana,  how  funda 
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will  ba  all6cat«d  undar  funding  shortfalls.  This  would  snsurs 
that  Congrsss  ->-  and  tha  public  —would  know  what  opportunitias 
will  ba  foragona  undar  tha  plan. 

In  addition,  tha  forast  invantory  and  rasaarch  progran  has 
baan  continually  undar-fundad  for  tha  national  forasts  in  tha 
Laka  Statas.  Yat  rasourca  analysis  rasaarch  providas  important 
inforaation  naadad  to  aaka  infonad  dacisions  in  tha  forast 
planning  procass.  It  would  ba  nost  halpful  if  tha  Forast  Sarvica 
wara  raquirad  to  idantify  tha  laval  of  rasaarch  funding  naadad  to 
support  tha  forast  planning  procass  for  aach  forast  or  tha 
ragion. 

Saction  106  of  H.R.  5094  would  also  provida  graatar 
assuranoa  that  plans  could  ba  i^plamantad.  This  saction  adds  to 
tha  NFHA  a  raquiramant  that  tha  Sacratary  of  Agricultura  oartify 
in  writing  that  aach  dacision  for  an  iaplaaanting  action  "doas 
not  pracluda  achiaving  plan  outputs"  —  in  othar  words,  tha 
action  is  wholly  consistant  with  tha  dacisions  nada  in  tha  forast 
plan. 

V.   Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  tha  Laka  Statas  Forastry  Allianca  finds  that 
H.R.  5094  would  provida  naadad  i^provamants  to  tha  National 
Forast  Nanagaaant  Act  to  battar .  insura  that  forast  plans  nay  ba 
i^planantad.  Wa  particularly  support  provisions  to:   (1)  provida 
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GOtttiaamd  man^qmmmnt  direction  vhil*  n&n  plans  mxm  MijoiMd;  (2) 
provid«  dirttction  for  ti«ring  thm  •nviroraiAntal  analysis  for 
projoct-lovsl  dscisions  to  ths  brsadar  forast  plan  BZSj  (3) 
battar  idantify  tha  funding  lavals  naadad  for  i^plasantation  of 
aach  plan  in  tha  Aganoy's  annual  toudgat  raquasts;  and  (4)  assura 
that  individual  i^plasanting  actions  do  not  pracluda  tha 
achiavaaant  of  plan  goals. 

Yat  H.R.  5094  will  not  solva  avary  problam.  As  I  pointad 
out,  Saction  201  should  apply  to  forast  plans  undar 
adsinistrativa  appaal.  Additionally,  tha  Forast  Sarvioa  naads  to 
battar  idantify  —  in  aach  forast  plan  ->->  hov  tha  forast  will  ba 
■anagad  undar  tha  diraction  of  tha  plan  vhan  full  funding  is  not 
providad. 

I  appraciata  tha  opportunity  to  tastify  today,  and  I  would 
ba  happy  to  answar  any  quastions  you  nay  hava. 


39-618  0-91 
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Z.    mtiroduefcion 

Good  Boming.  I  would  likm   to  thank  thm  mmatomrm   of  tha 
SubcoBMitt^tt  for  allowing  ■•  to  taatify  today.  I  aa  Jaass  8. 
Rilay,  Bxocutiva  Vioa  Prasidant  of  tha  Intaraountain  Foraat 
Induatry  Aaaociation  (IFIA)  locatad  in  Coaur  d'Alana,  Idaho. 

IFIA  ia  an  aaaociation  of  foraat  land  ownara  and  foraat 
producta  aanufacturara  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  and  South  Dakota.  All  of  our  aaabara  ara  dapandant  in 
irtiola  or  in  part  on  tha  national  foraata  in  thaaa  atataa  for 
thair  aourca  of  raw  aatarial  aupply. 

On  March  6,  1990  I  vaa  privilagad  to  ba  abla  to  taatify 
bafora  thia  Subconmittaa  on  tha  raaulta  of  tha  national  foraat 
planning  procaaa  in  tha  four  Foraat  Sarvica  Intermountain  Ragiona 
with  which  I  am  moat  familiar.  Thaaa  ragiona  contain  tha 
national  foraata  throughout  tha  Intarmountain  Waat,  from  Arizona 
and  Naw  Maxico  to  tha  Canadian  bordar.  At  tha  March  6  haaring, 
I  raviawad  aavaral  problama  aaaociatad  with  tha  davalopmant  of 
national  foraat  plana  in  thaaa  ragiona.  Equally  important,  I 
alao  raviawad  aavaral  davaloping  problama  aaaociatad  with  tha 
i^plamantation  of  thaaa  plana  now  that  thay  ara  co^platad. 

I  am  plaaaad  to  ba  hara  today  to  apaak  in  atrong  aupport  of 
H.R.  5094  which  aquaraly  addraaaaa  many  of  tha  problama  which  I 
diacuaaad  with  thia  Subcommittee  on  March  6.   I  would  lika  to 
raviaw  aoma  of  tha  apacific  problama  I  raiaad,  and  diacuaa  how 
thay  ara  addraaaad  by  H.R.  5094. 
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ZI.   Tha  Provi«ioM  of  H.R,  S094  will  A««ir«  JAnfc  fcha  R^duo^ 
TllMr  ffflit  TifYtT*  gpacifiail  hv  <A>  Miii^ional  For>«1: 
Manaq— nt:  Act  Plana  for  tAa  Infcaragmnfcain  Raaiotm  will 
Actually  Ba  Achiavd  Am  Thaaa  Plana  ara  i»pi^«^t>»^ 


In  ay  March  6  tastiaony,  Z  iiot«d  th*  significant  raductions 
oausad  by  tha  nav  forast  plana  in  tha  four  Intarsountain  Ragiona. 
In  Sagiona  1  and  3,  tha  Foraat  Sarvioa  plana  hava  raduoad  tha 
potantial  tiabar  yialda  in  tha  old  plana  by  29  paroant  and  28 
paroant,  raapactivaly,  in  davalqping  tha  aaaaura  of  allovabla 
aala  quantity  in  tha  nav  foraat  plana.  Bvan  aora  davaatating 
vara  raductiona  of  potantial  yiald  in  Hagiona  2  and  4,  that 
totallad  57  paroant  and  54  parcant,  raapactivaly.  Aa  I  notad  in 
March  thaaa  raductiona:  (1)  ara  tha  raault  of  both  aeonoaic  aa 
vail  aa  anvironaantal  conatrainta;  and  (2)  hit  particularly  hard 
in  coaaunitiaa  in  tha  Zntaraountain  Ragiona  vhich  hava  vood 
prodncta  facilitiaa  that  ara  aoat  haavily  dapandant  on  tha 
national  foraata  for  thair  rav  aatarial  aupply  naada. 

Z  alao  notad  that,  vith  thaaa  raductiona  nov  in  plaoa,  it  ia 
an  abaoluta  auat  that  tha  allovabla  aala  quantity  in  tha  nav 
foraat  plana  actually  ba  achiavad.  I  obaarvad  that  tha  Foraat 
Sarvioa* a  track  racord  ao  far  doaa  not  giva  ua  auch  hopa  that 
thia  vill  ba  accoapliahad. 

In  thia  li^t,  I  aa  plaaaad  to  nota  that  aavaral  proviaiona 
of  H.R*  5094  apaak  to  thia  naad  and  bring  ua  cloaar  to  aoaa 
aaauranea  that  tha  national  foraat  plana  vhich  va  hava  invaatad 
ao  auch  tiaa  and  affort  in  davalqping  vill  actually  ba 
i^plaaantad. 
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section  101  of  thm  Act  Mtablishtts  for  th*  first  timm   a 
rsquir«B«nt  that  thm   Forast  Sarvica  aaintain  to  tha  Baximoi 
axtant  faasibla  tha  stability  of  any  conmmity  aconosically 
dapandant  npon  a  unit  of  tha  national  forast  systam.  In  tha 
eoursa  of  any  forast  plan  aaandaant  or  ravision,  this  provision 
raquiras  tha  Agancy  to  prapara  an  analysis  for  aach  conunity  of 
tha  iapacts  of  thasa  changas. 

This  typa  of  raquiraaant  is  assantial  bacausa,  as  I  notad  on 
March  6,  thara  ara  virtually  no  spacific  congrassional  guidalinas 
or  statutory  standards  govaming:  (1)  commodity  output  production 
on  tha  national  forasts;  or  (2)  tha  i^portanca  of  considaring  tha 
impacts  of  Forast  Sarvica  dacisions  on  tha  stability  of 
communitias  with  an  aconomic  basa  which  is  dapandant  upon  Forast 
Sarvioa  programs.  This  provision  goas  a  long  way  toward 
ractifying  what  has  baan  a  glaring  omission  in  tha  mandatas 
govaming  how  tha  national  forast  plans  hava  baan  davalopad  and 
i^plamantad  to  data. 

In  addition,  thara  ara  savaral  provisions  in  tha  bill  which 
work  to  assura  that  tha  allowabla  sala  quantity  in  this  round  of 
forast  plans  is  mat,  and  that  it  is  not  unjustifiably  raducad 
furthar  in  subsaquant  amandmants  or  ravisions  to  tha  national 
forast  plans.  For  aseampla,  Saction  105  of  tha  Act  providas  tha 
Agancy  with  tha  authority  to  astablish  a  "Minimum  Managamant 
Raquiramant"  for  timbar  production.  This  raquiramant  would  ba 
raflactad  whanavar  a  plan  is  amandad  or  ravisad.  It  doas  not, 
howavar,  spacify  any  particular  laval  of  timbar  production.  To 
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6mtm,   th«  Agency  lias  d«v«lop«d  ainimni  aanagoMnt  rttquir«B«its 
for  virtually  avary  othar  rasourca.  Bach  lias  baan  addrassad  in 
conaidarabla  datail.  Naanvhila,  tiabar  lias  baan  daalt  with  as  a 
"raaidual  rasourca"  ralagatad  to  vhatavar  land  basa  raaainad 
aftar  all  othar  rasourcas*  Ninimni  Nanaganant  soquiraoanta  vara 
idantifiad  and  acosBodatad*  Va  baliava  that  this  provision  of 
tha  bill  ra-astablishas  tha  sultipla-usa  principla  by  putting 
tisbar  production  back  on  an  avan  basis  with  othar  rasourca 
valuas. 

Additionally,  Saction  106  raquiras  that  tha  Agancy  cartify 
that  individual  dacisions  on  iaplaaanting  actions  ovar  tha  coursa 
of  a  planning  cycla  will  not  ->-'  individually  or  in  saquanca  — > 
pracluda  achiaving  forast  plan  outputs.  Tha  provision  also 
raquiras  tha  Sacratary  to  sonitor  forast  plan  iaplaaentation  to 
ansura  that  a  plan  is  not  constructivaly  changad  through  aithar 
failura  to  act,  or  through  a  pattam  of  inplfivanting  actions  that 
is  inconsistant  with  tha  plan.  Va  baliava  that  this  aonitoring 
raquiranent  will  assura  that  tha  plans  raaain  aaaningful 
docusants  that  guida  tha  sanagasant  of  tha  national  forasta  on  a 
day-to-day  and  yaar-to-yaar  basis  during  tha  dacada  of  tha 
planning  cycla. 

Along  sisilar  linas,  Saction  307  of  tha  Act  contains 
isportant  provisions  which  s  (1)  raquira  that  no  aanaganant  action 
takan  on  lands  in  a  national  forast  vhich  contributa  to  tha 
achiavasant  of  tha  allovabla  sala  quantity  will  pracluda  such 
achiavasant  in  tha  coursa  of  tha  dacada;  and  (2)  raquira  tha 
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Agency  to  off^r  not  !•••  than  30  p^rcant  of  thm  dacadal  annual 
sala  quantity  in  any  thras  conaacutiva  yaara  in  tha  tan  yaar  lifa 
of  a  plan.  Thaaa  two  proviaiona  ara  aaaantial  to  aaaura  that  tha 
Foraat  Sarvioa  aithars  (1)  raaaina  on  a  track  to  achiava  tha 
outputa  indicatad  in  tha  plan;  or  (2)  raognizaa  and  notifiaa  tha 
public  that  avanta  hava  changad,  and  that  tha  allovabla  aala 
quantity  cannot  ba  mmt.     In  tha  lattar  caaa,  tha  Foraat  Sarvica 
would  Bova  to  plan  aaandaant  or  raviaion  to  raavaluata  tha 
atandarda,  guidalinaa,  and  aaausptiona  that  want  into  tha 
original  plan  to  aaa  vhathar  changaa  ara  varrantad  and  could 
ractify  tha  problam. 

Finally  in  thia  araa,  Saction  308  raquiraa  tha  Agancy  to 
aubait  annual  budgata  that  includa  appandixaa  outlining  tha 
funding  lavala  nacaaaary  to  achiava  100  parcant  of  all  tha  annual 
outputa  apacifiad  in  aach  foraat  plan.  Thia  information,  which 
ia  not  now  aaaily  obtainad,  will  halp  both  tha  public  and 
Congraaa  to  aaaaaa  how  to  baat  aova  forward  in  achiaving  full 
foraat  plan  ivplemftntotion.  Claarly,  auch  Information  will  ba 
nacaaaary  for  thoughtful  intaraction  batwaan  tha  Appropriating 
and  Authorizing  Comittaaa  of  Congraaa  to  aaaura  that  tha  foraat 
plana  ara  aora  than  a  planning  axarciaa,  and  actually  guida  tha 
invaataanta  that  ara  aada  on  tha  national  foraata. 


III.  H,R,  5094  Racocmizaa  tha  laportanca  of  tha  National  Foraata' 
Contribution  to  National  and  World  Wood  fiupnlv  Naada. 


Qna  aignificant  criticiaa  that  Z  laviad  on  March  6  of  tha 
national  foraat  planning  ptocaaa  in  ay  ragion  waa  that  tha  plana 
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contain  vary  poor  assos«Bants  of  tiabar  daaand,  both  within  tha 
ragion  as  wall  as  nationally  and  vorld-vida.  In  many  raspacts 
tha  forast  plans  in  ay  ragion  saaa  to  suggast  that  tinbar  daaand 
stops  at  tha  boundarias  of  aach  unit  of  tha  national  forast 
systasi.  This  is  claarly  not  tha  oaaa. 

Fortunataly,  tha  findings  and  intant  of  H.R.  5094  bagin  to 
articulata  tha  critical  iaportanca  that  tha  national  forasts  play 
in  Baating  world  naads  for  wood  products.  Indsad,  tha  national 
forast  systam  contains  ovar  50  parcant  of  our  nation *s  standing 
softwood  tinbar  invantory.  In  this  light,  wa  aust  undarstand  and 
raflact  that  tha  national  forasts  ara  an  important  souroa  of  raw 
■atarial  to  aaat  our  wood  products  naads. 

Findings  (j)  and  (k)  in  tha  introduction  of  tha  bill  aaka  it 
claar  that  tha  national  forast  planning  procass  has  ignorad  tha 
global  anvironnental  iaportanca  of  forast  products.  Tha  findings 
also  aaka  it  claar  that  tha  inability  to  i^plaaant  tha  national 
forast  plans  has  craatad  nagativa  doaastic  anvironaantal  iapacts. 
Thasa  iapacts  ara  asspciatad  with  tiabar  shortagas,  hi^ar  prioas 
for  wood  products,  and  tha  incraasad  usa  of  anvironaantally 
infarior  wood  substitutas  such  as  plastics,  staal,  and  aluainua. 

«a  hopa  wa  ara  aoving  into  a  pariod  of  graatar  stability  in 
national  forast  aanagaaant  as  a  rasult  of  tha  provisions  of  H.R. 
5094.  Wa  also  hopa  that  tha  iaportanoa  of  wood  as  a  ranawabla 
rasourca  —  and  tha  national  forasts  in  providing  a  significant 
aaouBt  of  wood  —  baooaa  battar  racognisad  as  a  oonsaguanoa  of 
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favorable  congrassional  considaration  of  this  bill.  As  a 
socisty,  vs  cannot  allow  ths  continued  stripping  ths  tropics  of 
forsst  land  to  msst  donsstie  and  world  nsods  whila  vs  horda  our 
own  forast  rasourcas  bacausa  of  an  abstract  and  agocantric  dasira 
for  pura  prasarvation. 


IV.   H.R,  S094  Movaa  Pa  Into  Acstiva  Plan  laplamantation  bv 

Providing  Machaniana  to  Bring  Cloaura  to  Mational  Format 


Probably  my  biggast  criticiss  of  tha  national  forast 
planning  process  in  ona  region  is  tha  inability  of  tha  national 
forast  plans  to  bring  any  closure  to  the  conflicts  that  have 
occurred  over  national  forest  nanagaaent  during  the  last  tan 
years.  Simply  stated,  as  implaaantation  has  haltingly  proceeded, 
the  national  forast  plans  have  becoae  docuaents  explaining  irtiat 
decisions  "have  not  been  made"  about  the  management  of  the 
national  forests,  rather  than  affirmative  decisions  about  how  to 
proceed. 

Unfortunately  this  problem  is  getting  worse  as  conflict  over 
plan  implementation  has  intensified.  Therefore,  probably  the 
most  important  part  of  H.R.  5094  are  the  provisions  in  Title  III 
of  the  bill  which  provide  the  opportunity  to  bring  closure  in 
national  forast  declsion-aaking.  First,  as  I  noted  on  March  6 
there  is  a  real  problem  concerning  the  National  Environnantal 
Policy  Act  documentation  requirements  associated  with  forest  plan 
implementation  decisions.  Notwithstanding  the  Environmental 
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Impact  8tat«B«nts  accwpanying  thm  Mmqiaoml  QuiOmm  and  tte 
national  forast  plana,  tha  Poraat  Sarvloa  ia  atuabllng  in  an  ad 
boo  faahion  into  an  inoraaaing  ralianoa  on  projaot  laval  BZ8*a  to 
jnatify  vhat  it  ia  doing.  Thia  ia  tragio.  It  aaaoraa  that  vary 
littla  will  gat  dona  on  tha  ground.  What  doaa  gat  dona  will  ba 
at  an  axtraaaly  high  ooat. 

H.R.  5094  takaa  a  atap  toward  addraaaing  thia  problaai. 
Saotion  306  of  tha  Aet  diraeta  tha  Foraat  tarvioa  to  datvalop 
ragulationa  that  will  allov  tiaring  of  mPA  doounantation 
raaponalblliticfl  to  avoid  radiindant  davalopaant  of  anvironanantal 
iapact  atatananta  at  all  lavala  of  daciaion  naking. 


Saction  304  of  tha  Act  aatabliahaa  ao«a  altamativa 
prooaduraa  for  judicial  raviav  of  actiona  that  iaplanant  national 
foraat  plana.  Saction  304  would  allow  judicial  raviaw  to  occur 
■ora  axpaditiously.  It  would  alao  uaa  tha  foraat  plana  aa  a 
atandard  for  avaluating  i^plaaantation  daciaiona  in  ordar  to 
narrow  tha  acppa  and  braadth  of  tha  conflict^  that  ariaa  ovar 
i^plaaanting  daciaiona.  By  giving  graatar  judicial  waight  to  tha 
plana,  thia  proviaion  will  inaura  that  tha  plana  baooaia  tha 
f raaawork  for  tha  aanagaaant  of  tha  national  f oraata  into  tha 
naxt  dacada.  With  all  of  tha  tina  and  tha  affort  invaatad  in  tha 
dffvalopaant  of  tha  national  foraat  plana  thara  ia  no  axcuaa  for 
tha  Agancy,  tha  Adainlatration,  tha  Congraaa,  tha  Courta,  and  tha 
public  to  dany  than  tha  atatua  thay  daaarva  in  raconciling 
diaputaa  ovar  thair  on-tha-ground  i^planantation. 
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section  301  of  th«  bill  providas  standards  for  forsst  plan 
a— nd— nt  and  rsvision  that  channal  public  disputss  ovsr  ths 
iaplcBentation  of  forsst  plans  first  to  ths  Agsncy  to  asssss 
vhsthsr  ths  plans  nssd  to  bs  aasndsd  or  rsvissd  bassd  upon  nsw 
inforsation  or  rscsnt  dsvslopssnts.  This  sasndBsnt  is  dssignsd 
to  kssp  psopls  froB  going  first  to  Fsdsral  District  Court  and, 
thsrsfors,  undsrmining  ths  forsst  plans  and  upsstting  ths 
■anagsssnt  fraasvork  that  ths  Agsncy  has  sstablishsd  for 
i^plttsstitation.  Clsarly,  ths  Forsst  Ssrvios  should  fairly  — 
and,  in  sany  casss,  favorably  —  rsspond  to  pstitions  for  forsst 
plan  sssndssnts  and  rsvisions,  particularly  whsrs  nsv  inforsation 
is  involvsd.  Ths  purposs  of  this  provision  of  H.R.  5094  is  to 
■aks  surs  ths  plans  ars  living  docuasnts  sub j set  to  aaandmsnt  and 
Changs  as  events  change. 

At  ths  sane  tins,  hovsvsr,  it  is  squally  inportant  that  ths 
plans  not  bs  circumvented  or  subjscted  to  a  judicial  "snd-run"  by 
individuals  who  havs  not  invested  any  time  in  the  forest  planning 
process.  These  people  should  be  prscludsd  from  sssking  judicial 
reviev  until  they  exhaust  their  administrativs  opportunitiss  with 
ths  Agency.  We  think  this  provision  is  ssssntial  to  avoid  this 
problsm.  It  is  also  vital  that  confusion,  as  vsll  as  to  assure 
that  ths  Forest  Ssrvics  —  in  a  panicked  responss  to  pstitions 
for  judicial  reviev  —  does  not,  itsslf ,  and-run  ths  forsst 
planning  process  by  ad  hoc  or  interim  decision-making  policies 
(such  as  have  occurred  over  ths  last  ssvsral  months  on  old 
growth,  below-cost  timbsr  salss,  managsmsnt  of  ths  Red-Cockaded 
Woodpecker,  and  management  of  ths  Nsxican  Spotted  Owl) . 
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Finally,  as  Z  indicatad  briafly  on  March  6  and  liava 
tastif iad  at  graatar  langth  in  pravioua  haarings  bafora  this 
Subcomittaa,  tha  nuabar  and  aoopa  of  adainiatrativa  appaala  and 
judicial  challangas  to  Forast  Sarvica  daciaions  liava  incraaaad 
axponantlally  ovar  tha  last  fiva  yaars.  H.R.  5094  will  not  atop 
this  trand.  Hovavar,  tha  proviaiona  of  Titla  ZZZ  will  axpadita 
adainiatrativa  appaala  and  judicial  raviav  bys  (1)  astabliahing 
raasonabla  standards  of  accaas;  (2)  narrowing  tha  acopa  of  tha 
issuas  undar  appaal  or  lagal  challanga;  and  (3)  axpaditing  Agency 
and  judicial  traataant  of  challangas  to  Foraat  Sarvioa  daciaions. 
Thasa  ara  not  unvarrantad  congraaslonal  intruaions  into  tha 
actions  of  tha  Agancy's  appaals  procass  or  tha  judiciary. 
Rathar,  thay  raflact  tha  incraaaad  aanagaaant  burdan  craatad  by 
tha  rising  nuabar  of  challangas  to  Forast  Sarvioa  dacisions. 
Thay  ara  a  justifiad  application  of  congraasional  authority  and 
rasponsibility  to  ovaraaa,  not  only  tha  adainistration  of  tha 
Foraat  Sarvica,  but  tha  courts  as  wall. 


Tha  Intaraountain  Forast  Industry  Assoeiation  gtroncilv 
Opposas  H.R-  4492, 


Z  undarstand  that  this  haaring  also  involvas  a  raviav  of 
H.R.  4492,  tha  Anciant  Forast  Protaction  Act  of  1990,  and  H.R. 
5295,  tha  Anciant  Forast  Act  of  1990.  By  thair  taras,  H.R.  4492 
and  H.R.  5295  would  not  apply  to  tha  atatas  in  which  Z  oparata, 
axcapt  that  tha  lattar  would  raquira  an  old  growth  invantory  on 
oar  national  forasta.  Z  objact  to  this  raqulraaant  as  an 
unnaoassary  duplication  of  tha  invantory  work  conduotad  during 
tha  national  forast  planning  procass.  Moraovar,  Z  objaot  to  tha 
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way  both  asasuras  suparlapoaas  a  separata,  top-down,  aingla-nisa 
land  aanagoBant  procasa  on  tha  racantly  ooaplatad  national  foraat 
plana  in  tha  ragiona  affactad.  Thaaa  propoaala  ara  no  laaa  than 
a  ooaplata  ravaraal  of  tha  philoaophy  aabodiad  in  tha  National 
Foraat  Nanagaaant  Act  of  davaloping  national  foraat  plana  on  a 
unit  by  unit  baaia. 

Thay  ara  poorly  vrittan  aaaauraa  imidh  hava  tha  potantial  of 
halting  all  tiabar  harvaating  activitiaa  on  fadaral  landa  in  tha 
Pacific  Northvaat.  Evan  thou^  ita  gaographical  raacl\  doaa  not 
axpand  to  ay  ragion  I  navarthalaaa  atrongly  oppoaa  tha  principlaa 
on  which  thay  ara  f oundad  and  tha  way  thay  attam>t  to  aanaga  by 
congraaaional  fiat  tha  national  foraata. 


VI.   Tha  Intamountain  Foraat  Induatrv  Aaaociation  Support*  H.R, 


H.R.  4909,  tha  Coaaunity  Stability  Act  of  1990,  ia  aiailar 
in  aany  raapaota  to  Saction  102  of  H.R.  5094.  Tha  raquiraaanta 
for  tha  aaintananca  of  coaaunity  atability  ara,  hovavar,  aora 
axplicit  in  H.R.  4909.  In  thia  light,  va  favor  it  aa  a 
aubatituta  for  Saction  102  of  tha  aora  coaprahanaiva  National 
Foraat  Plan  laplaaantation  Act. 


VII.  Coneluaion 

In  coneluaion,  I  atrongly  urga  tha  Subcoaaittaa  to  favorably 
and  axpaditioualy  raport  H.R.  5094  to  tha  Agricultura  Coaaittaa 
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with  thm  ons  a— nd— nt  that  Z  lisva  just  miggastad.  Z  urga  rapid 
SubcoHiittaa  action  on  tha  bill  bacaiiaa  Z  baliava  that  wa  ara  at 
a  critical  point  in  tha  davalopaant  and  inploBantation  of 
national  foraat  plans.  1  faar  that  if  Congrass  doss  not  act  this 
yaar  to  stabilisa  tha  national  forast  planning  prooass  and 
provida  tha  Forast  Sarvica  with  sons  diraction  on  forast  plan 
iaplanantation,  such  of  tha  prograss  sada  ovar  tha  past  14  yaars 
will  ba  lost.  Tharafora,  Z  urga  tha  Coasittaa  to  act  as  rapidly 
as  possibla  to  avoid  this  outcona. 

1  appraciata  tha  opportunity  to  taatify  tcxlay.  I  would 
happy  to  raspond  to  any  quastions  tha  Subcossittaa  sight  hava. 
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PACinC  LUMBER  &  SHIPPING  CO. 


1M1  fmn  ftftmn,  iuite  %w 

f.O.  »0X  ai7M.  SEATTLE.  VIM  flTII 
OM)  Mt-rm.  TELEX  MWIIt 
MCMllLl(IM)Mt-IM7 

8TATBNENT  OF 

JZLL  MlkCKXB,  GOVBRIMBHT  AFFAIRS  FSPRBSSIITATZVB 

PACIFIC  LUNBBR  AMD  SHIPPING  CONPAIiy,  SBATTLI,  HASaiNGTOM 

BSFORB  THB 

ROOSB  AGRICULTURB  SUBCOMMITTBB  ON  F0KB8TS,  FAMILY  FAINS  «  BNBROY 

HBJOIIMG  ON  NATIONAL  F0RB8T  MMIA6BNBNT  LBOI8LATI0N 

JULY  26,  1990 


Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimmn.  I'u  Jill  Maokia  of  Pacific  Luinbar  and 
Shipping  Cooipany  in  Naahington  Stata. 

Our  haadquartara  ara  in  Saattla,  but  our  aeonomio  isopaot  ia  in 
aaatam  Lawia  County,  a  rural  araa  of  Naahington  that' a  juat  aouth 
of  Mount  Rainiar  National  Park  and  juat  north  of  Mount  St.  Halana. 
Our  milla  ara  haavily  dependant  on  tiBd>ar  from  tha  Oif ford  Pinohot 
National  Foraat. 

Our  coiq>any  runa  adlla  in  thraa  towna  of  aaatam  Lawia  County: 
Morton,  Randla  and  Paokwood.  Tha  lataat  official  population 
aatimata  for  Morton  ia  ona  thouaand,  ona  hundrad  and  aavanty.  That 
aounda  pratty  aaall,  but  it 'a  tha  biggaat  of  tha  thraa  towna. 

Through  tha  yaara.  Pacific  Lxsnbar  and  Shipping  haa  maintainad  a 
ooonitnant  to  ataady  aB«>loymant.  Ma  hava  approximataly  450 
anployaaa  in  aaatam  Lawia  County.  Our  milla  hava  oparatad  at  ona 
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iMmdr^  p^r  omnt  all  through  th«  r«e#s«ioft  of  tbm  •mrly  Bight Im, 
and  on  into  today's  offiaia  of  unoartaiaty.  fhat'a  fio  ahutdowaa, 
no  layoff a. 

Our  «illa  ara  totally  up  to  data  tactonologioally,  thaaka  to  haavy 
iavaataaat.  Wa  eontraet  out  additional  work  to  about  300  othar 
paopla,  Boatly  soadbuildara  and  loggara.  Batwaaa  tha  paopla  wa 
anploy  and  tha  gooda  and  aarrioaa  wa  purehaaar  tha  antira  aoonoode 
wall-baing  of  aaatam  Lawia  county  dapanda  on  Vaoifie  Luabar  and 
Shipping.  Thara  iaa't  anything  alaa,  raally.  And  wa  hairan't 
failad  thaaa  paopla. 

But  tha  prooaaa  of  National  Poraat  nanagaaMnt  ia  baginniag  to  fail 
than,  and  fail  ua,  too. 

That's  why  I'm  hara  today  to  aak  thia  aubeonnittaa  and  tha  antira 
Congraaa  to  anaot  H.R.  5094.  This  bill  oartainly  won't  aolva  ovary 
foraatry  problan  in  our  araa,  lika  tha  apottad  owl.  But  it  will 
at  laaat  naka  it  aaaiar  for  tha  Poraat  Sarrioa  to  implanant  tha 
plana  it's  takan  nora  than  a  daeada  to  davalop,  and  it  will  halp 
iaprova  thoaa  plana  whan  thay'ra  anandad  or  raviaad. 

Z  won't  taka  tha  tina  to  r^paat  tha  ovarviaw  analyaia  that  aona  of 
tha  oollaaguaa  ara  praaanting  today.  Lat  na  focua,  inataad  on  aona 
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ef  thm  imye  if«  ifovild  to  tolp#d  vw^  this  l^gislatioft  in  plao*  at 
this  tiM. 

vaeifio  iMMtor  «  Shipping  Co.  and  its  mployaas  tov^  to«n  aotiv^iy 
invoX^r^d  vith  tto  national  roroat  HanagoiMnt  Act  roroat  Planning 
proeaaa  for  tan  yoara.  Tto  Oifford  vinohot  National  roraat 
providaa  WIS  vith  roughly  70%  of  onr  raw  matorial  naoda.  nia 
Gifford  Pinehot  raeantly  ralaaaad  tto  Pinal  Buviromnantal  Xnpaot 
atatasMnt  and  Pinal  Land  and  toaovroa  ManagaaMnt  Plan,  tooauaa  Of 
ita  diraet  link  to  tto  aorvival  of  our  ooapanpr  and  tto  dapandant 
eoawnnitiaar  PL8  toa  toan  intanaaly  aonitoring  tto  davalopnant  of 
tto  Oifford  Pinohot'a  Poraat  Plan. 

Tto  aaciating  plan  for  tto  Oifford  PinOhot  praaoribaa  an  annual  aala 
laval  of  411  million  toard  faat  par  yaar  (Mbf/yaar) .  Xn  1M7,  tto 
Gifford  Pinehot  produoad  a  draft  foraat  plan  ttot  raduoad  tha 
allowabla  aala  qpsantity  to  388  trntot/ymr.  Tha  final  plan  raduoaa 
tto  A8Q  fixrttor  to  334  inbf/yoar.  ifhan  naw  diraotion  regarding  tto 
apottad  owl  ia  adoptad,  tto  A8Q  will  litoly  to  droppad  by  upward 
of  50%. 

Xa  thia  draatio  raduction  naoaaaary?  Na  think  not .  Aftar  ralaaaa 
of  tto  draft  Poraat  Plan  with  a  raeomandation  for  a  tintor  aala 
laval  of  388  Mbf/yaar,  tto  planning  taan  uneoyarad  arrora  in  ttoir 
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analysis.  Thm—  correction*  could  havo  increased  the  tiaber  eele 
level  to  440  enbf/yeer.  Zneteed,  the  Gifford  Pinchot  made 
additional  land  withdrawala  that  lowered  the  tiiift>er  aale  level  to 
334  aidftf/year,  before  the  spotted  owl  iaaue  is  even  resolved.  This 
difference  of  over  100  inbf/year  provides  such  room  to  maintain 
historical  tiiBber  supply  from  the  Giff ord  Pinchot,  just  es  the  vast 
preponderance  of  public  oosDMnts  have  suggested. 

B.R.  would  require  the  Giff  ord  Pinchot  to  complete  a  significant 
amendbMnt  if  additional  withdrawal  of  spotted  owl  habitat  reduces 
the  A8Q.  Xn  completing  this  amendment,  the  Giff  ord  Pinchot  «rould 
have  to  revise  their  Poreat  Plan  to  consider  **. .  .other  land  use  or 
management  changes  that,  in  coiBbination  with  the  required  change, 
would  be  appropriate  to  maintain  overall  plan  balance  and  meet 
other  plan  goals  and  outputs.**  <8ec.l03  (B)) 

Without  this  specific  requirement  we  are  confident  the  Porest 
Service  planners  would  merely  overlay  any  additional  spotted  owl 
habitat  withdrawals  on  top  of  the  POO, 000  acres  (out  of  the  total 
Porest  acres  of  1,371,700)  that  are  already  withdrawn  from 
intensive  forest  management  (Land  and  Keaource  Management  Plan  ZV- 
32) .  The  Giff  ord  PinChot,  li)ce  most  forests  in  the  Northwest,  has 
a  tremendous  amount  of  flexibility  in  terms  of  land  base 
availability  to  mitigate  the  impacts  of  additional  spotted  owl 
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prot«otioa.  H.R.  5094  would  assux*  •  rigoroua  •xploration  of  all 
possiblo  optioiM. 

Anotbor  pro^sion  of  H.R.  5094  would  bo  of  particular  holp  in 
aaauring  tbo  aurrival  of  eoHMinitioa  liko  oura.  That  proviaion  ia 
aootioA  101,  which  would  roquiro  tho  roroat  Sarrica  to  at  laaat 
analyaa  tha  iapaeta  of  foraat  planning  daciaiona  on  affactad 
coMonitiaa.  Tha  Oragon  Landa  Coalition  bill,  R.R.  4909,  haa 
aiidlar  raquiraawnta  and  wa  andoraa  thoaa,  too. 

Proviaiona  lika  thaaa  wmy  hava  aaasad  unnaoaaaary  whan  tha  National 
Poraat  Hanaganant  Act  waa  writtan  naarly  15  yaara  ago.  Tha 
anphaaia  on  public  inrrolvanant  waa  intandad  to  maka  aura  that 
paopla  affactad  by  foraat  planning  daciaiona  had  an  opportunity  to 
gat  involvad,  that  it  waan't  juattha  aganoy  impoaing  ita  will. 
But  wa  didn't  hava  tha  national iaat ion  of  daciaion-naking  that  wa 
aaan  to  hava  now. 

Tha  baianoa  of  influanoa  haa  ahiftad  to  tha  point  that  national 
politico  and  national  intaraat  groupa  hava  ovarwhalaad  tha  impact 
of  tha  paopla  who  ara  affactad  avary  day  by  thaaa  foraat  planning 
daciaiona.  Tha  affluant  in  placaa  lika  Haw  York  and  Bavarly  Rilla, 
and  oongraaaaan  in  placaa  lika  Indiana  and  Haaaachuaatta  ara 
ripping  away  tha  liwalihooda  of  paopla  whom  thay'd  ba  tha  firat  to 
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dmtmad  if  th^a*  p«opXtt  yfr%  in  th^ir  aitimB  ox  th^ir 
constituMici^s . 

Rsquiring  Boom  analysis  of  oomianity  impacts  would  at  loaat  put  tha 
gut  iaaua  of  foraat  planning  on  tha  tabla,  ratHar  tlian  lost  undar 
tha  tabla.  Tha  coat  of  aoaia  daoisiona  in  tama  of  family  stability 
and  social  dislocation  would  ba  thara  to  aaa. 

Tha  antithaaia  of  oonaidaring  local  impacta  ia  lagislation  lika  Mr. 
Jonts^  ao-eallad  Anciant  Forast  bill,  or  tha  aimilar  bill 
introducad  last  waak  by  Mr.  Vanto.  ifa  strongly  epposa  tbasa  bills. 
Thay  would  ruin  our  towns  and  coanunitiaa,  and  tha  paopla  in  tham. 

You  add  up  thaaa  kinds  of  things #  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  oonbina 
tham  with  tha  apottad  owl  and  aco-tarroriam,  and  you'll  &—  that 
it's  becoming  incraasingly  difficult  for  tha  folks  in  aastam  Lawis 
County  and  us  to  maka  a  living.  It's  gottan  ao  fruatrating  and 
unpradiotabla  that  our  company's  prasidant#  Bob  8panca,  is  looking 
at  tha  availability  of  logs  from  tha  Soviat  Union.  Kara  wa  liva 
amidst  tha  most  productiva  forests  in  tha  world  and  yat  wa  hava  to 
look  halfway  around  tha  world  to  find  loga  ao  wa  can  kaap  soma 
stability  in  our  araa.  That's  pratty  ironic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wa'ra  trying  tha  baat  wa  can  to  maintain  at  ability 
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in  #Mt«m  Lttwis  County,  and,  ym,   •am  •  buck  iihil«  v^'r*  doing 
it.    But  tlM  obstaolos  koop  totting  highor.    You  havo  an 
opportunity  horo  to  rootoro  9omm   boluioo  to  tho  prooooo.  Vlonoo 
do  that. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 
OF 

DI6GES  MORGAN,  III 

VICE  PRESIDENT  -  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS 
SOUTHERN  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSOCIATION 

Good  morning.  My  name  is  Dlgges  Morgan,  and  I  am  Vice  President 
of  Government  Affairs  for  the  Southern  Forest  Products 
Association.   SFPA  is  an  association  comprised  of  wood  products 
manufactures  throughout  the  southern  United  States  and  is 
currently  celebrating  its  75th  year  of  service  to  the  Southern 
pine  industry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  today  to  testify  on  legislation 
pertaining  to  forest  Issues  —  H.R.  4492,  the  "Ancient  Forest 
Protection  Act  of  1990**  and  H.R.  5094,  the  "National  Forest  Plan 
Implementation  Act.**  Interestingly,  while  one  bill  (H.R.  4492) 
attempts  a  substantive  and  prescriptive  response  to  a  regional 
land  management  conflict,  the  other  (H.R.  5094)  looks  nationally 
at  our  land  management  planning  process — a  process  envisioned  to 
resolve  land  use  conflicts — and  attempts  to  improve  that  process 
without  prescriptive  measures.   Because  my  colleagues  from  the 
regions  most  affected  by  H.R.  4492  will  provide  more  detailed 
testimony  on  H.R.  4492,  I  will  restrict  my  comment  on  the  bill  to 
the  following  thoughts: 

I.  H,R.  4492  Defeats  the  Goals  of  National  Forest  Planning, 

While  few  of  my  members  are  directly  affected  by  the  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  4492,  there  is  a  fundamental  policy  issue  with 
which  all  regions  must  be  concerned.  H.R.  4492,  if  passed,  would 
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und^miiM  tbm   forest  planning  efforts  raflsotsd  in  ov«r  30 
national  forast  plana. 

Tha  prooaaa  to  davalop  123  forast  plana  haa  provan  to  ba  arducnia. 
Mora  than  ona  Billion  paopla  hava  partioipatad  in  tha  nmnk 
planning  prooaaa  —  ona  of  tha  largaat  poblio  participation 
af f orta  avar  vadartakan  1^  a  fadaral  aganoy  and  daarly  ona  of 
tha  aoat  aaqpanaiva  prooaaaaa,  with  avar  ona  qoartar  of  «  billion 
dollara  apant  ao  far.  For  Oongraaa  to  knowingly  paaa  lagialation 
imidh  in  aaaanoa  ignoqi^  tha  |iard  af  f  orta  undargona  1^  flU 
intaraat  groupa  on  25%  of  thia  nation 'a  foraat  plana  aaaaa  to  go 
againat  tha  geala  of  tha  national  Foraat  Nanagaaant  Act. 

Additionally,  thara  ara  othar  proviaiona  which  could  aat  a 
aarioua  praoadant  for  land  aanaganant  in  othar  ragiona.  For 
inatanca,  Saction  4(d)  "Suppraaaion  and  Control  Prograaa"  atataa 
that  tha  raapactiva  Sacratariaa  say  not  conduct  auppraaaion  or 
control  program  for  nativa  inaacta,  planta,  or  diaaaaaa  within 
any  unit  of  tha  ayataa.  And  Saction  4(b) (2) (C)  atataa  that  tha 
Sacratary  nay  not  undartaka  any  fira  auppraaaion  activity  within 
a  unit  of  tha  ayataa.  Lagislating  auch  praacriptiva  aanagaaant 
diraction  for  ao  aany  af factad  national  foraata  ia  aiaply  not 
aound  foraat  aanagaaant.  What  ia  a  privata  land  ownar  to  do  if 
his  or  har  land  buf fara  ona  of  thaaa  national  foraat  tracta 
affactad  by  thia  lagialation?  Such  a  "handa  off"  approach  on  our 
national  foraata  could  allow  fira  and  diaaaaa  problaaa  to  apill 
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over  onto  adjacont  land  ownerships.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  the  associated  forest  definition  contained  in  Section  3(2), 
this  Bay  be  a  Boot  point  because  private  land  appears  to  be 
proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  ancient  forest  reserve  as  veil. 

Again,  I  would  offer  that  such  provisions  not  only  ignore  the 
national  forest  planning  effort  to  date,  but  also  set  a  serious 
precedent  for  private  land  activities  in  other  regions.  When  the 
national  forest  system  was  created,  the  public  was  given  a  hope 
that  the  land  managers  who  cared  for  those  lands  be  allowed  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  irtiich  established  world  leadership  in  this  area. 
Prescriptive  legislation  such  as  H.R.  4492  seems  to  be  a  retreat 
from  that  goal. 


II.   H.R,  5094.  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation  Act  of 
1990, 


As  my  colleagues  on  this  panel  will  also  attest,  H.R.  5094  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  assure  that  land  management  conflicts  come  to 
resolution.  The  Southern  Forest  Products  Association  strongly 
supports  this  legislation. 

In  contrast  to  H.R.  4492,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation 
Act  of  1990  would  provide  stability  to  the  national  forest 
planning  process  nationwide.   It  could  be  that  if  such 
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l«9i*l*tion  had  hmmn  •naetsd  mrnvmrml   yaars  ago,  bills  of  a 
prascriptiva  natura  audh  as  H.R.  4492  would  not  ba  conaidarad 
nacassary  by  its  aponaora.  Congraaaional  Baabars  irtio  draftad, 
and  thoaa  yiho   aupportad,  tha  National  Poraat  Kanagaaant  Act 
appropriataly  racognizad  that  land  uaa  conflicta  ahould  ba 
raaolvad  at  tha  local  laval.  Hovavar,  without  tha  inplaaantatlon 
laprovaaanta  containad  in  H.R.  5094,  I  doubt  it  will  taka  long 
bafora  othar  ragiona  faca  lagialation  aiailar  to  tha  far  raadhing 
and  praacriptiva  natura  of  H.R.  4492.  Whila  tha  apottad  owl  haa 
occupiad  tha  vanguard, poaition  dua  to  tha  ispacta  facing  tha- 
forast  products  industry  in  tha  Pacific  Northwast,  tha  Southam 
Ragion  has  a  popular  andangarad  apacias  of  its  own  -—  tha  Rad- 
Cockadad  Woodpackar. 


III.  Plan  iMBlaaantation  Procaduraa  Hava  Mot  Baan  Ef factiva 
Throughout  tha  Southam  Raaion, 


Tha  procass  for  davalopaant  of  forast  plans  haa  avolvad,  sub j act 
to  conaidarabla  dabata  and  controvarsy,  ovar  tha  past  14  yaar. 
Throughout  this  tiaa,  appaala  hava  baan  an  intagral  —  parhapa 
all  too  intagral  —  part  of  tha  procass. 

Today,  14  yaara  aftar  paasaga  of  NFMA,  103  of  tha  123  forast 
plans  ara  oosplatad.  Tha  plans  for  tha  aastam  and  southam 
forasts  vara  aaong  tha  first  to  ba  coaplatad,  and  thay  ara  now 
tha  naarast  to  rasolution  in  thair  forast  plan  appaala.  Of  thasa 
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ooBplet«d  tovmt  plans,  all  vv   appealed  and  juat  ovar  half  hava 
all  appeals  raaolvad.  By  contrast,  in  California,  Oragon,  and 
Washington,  final  plans  ara  just  nov  baing  cosplatad. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  unless  a  stay  is  granted,  the  Forest 
Service  is  required  to  inpleaent  the  forest  plans  during  the 
appeal  process.  Hovever,  this  becoses  difficult  as  aany  of  the 
issues  raised  in  the  plan  appeal  are  then  raised  again  in  appeals 
at  the  project  or  ispleaentation  level.  For  example,  at  the 
start  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  South  had  219  project  level 
appeals  pending,  with  193  relating  to  timber.  The  point  is  that 
after  all  of  this  time  planning  hour  our  forest  should  be  managed, 
implementation  of  those  plans  is  not  occurring. 


A.    For  Example  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker,  a  Bird  Listed  ee 

Endangered  for  Nearly  20  Years  and  Accommodated  in  Forest 
Planning  bv  the  Forest  Service,  has  Emerged  as  a  Ma^or  Isau^ 
in  the  Southern  Pine  Forests. 


The  Southern  Region's  actions  to  change  management  practices  for 
the  protection  of  the  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker  provide  an  » 
excellent  example  of  the  need  for  H.R.  5094.  Under  challenge 
that  existing  guidelines  —  approved  by  the  U.S.  Fish  «  Wildlife 
Service  and  incorporated  in  final  forest  plans  — -  were  not 
adequate  to  protect  the  species,  the  Forest  Service  altered  its 
management  practices  throughout  the  South  without:   (1)  complying 
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vith  tli«  National  BnviroraMntal  Policy  Act  (NBPA)  and  HFNA 
procaduraa  for  plan  aaandBanta;  or  (2)  avan  daaonatrating  that 
tha  nav  practicaa  would  furthar  protact  or  iaprova  tha  habitat 
for  tha  voodpackar. 


Thraa  ralatad  avanta  hava  triggarad  tha  conflict: 

!•  Praaarvationiata  von  a  paraanant  injunction  froa  a  U.S. 
diatrict  Court  in  Taxaa  prohibiting  tha  Foraat  Sarvica  from 
offering  claar  cut  tiabar  aalaa  within  thraa-quartara  of  a  aila 
of  a  Rad-Cockadad  Woodpackar  ("RCW")  colony  aita.  That  liaita 
harvaating  on  Bora  than  1,100  acraa  for  aach  aita.  Tha  daciaion 
ia  undar  appaal. 

2.  Tha  Siarra  Club  thraatanad  to  bring  a  Taxaa-typa  RCW  lawauit 
againat  tiabar  cutting  on  national  foraata  in  aight  othar 
aoutham  atataa. 

3.  Tha  Ragional  Poraatar,  without  propar  anvironaantal  analyaia, 
unilatarally  capitulatad  to  tha  Siarra  Club  thraat  by  iapoaing  a 
raatrictiva  naw  tiabar  cutting  raatriction  policy  on  March  27, 
1989  within  that  aaaa  thraa-quartara  of  a  aila  around  aadh  RCIf 
colony  on  14  national  foraata  in  tha  South.  Tha  Ragion  8  Foraat 
Sarvica  Tiabar  Purchaaara  Council,  of  imidh  SPPA  ia  a  aaabar,  haa 
gona  to  court  on  thia  policy.  Thia  ia  bacauaa  our  biologiata 
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believe  the  Regional  Forester's  action  will  jeopardize  recovery 
of  the  Red-Coclcaded  Woodpecker  (RCW) ,  and  because  the  Forest 
Service  has  not  adequately  inpleaented  its  own  policy  developed 
with  approval  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  then 
adopted  in  the  Regional  Guide  and  affected  forest  plans.  Since 
March  27,  the  Forest  Service  has  developed  interim  guidelines 
(released  in  final  form  on  Nay  9,  1990)  which  replace  the  March 
27  policy. 


The  Agency's  lack  of  confidence  in  the  forest  planning  process  is 
of  great  concern.  It  implies  that  the  Agency  is  not  merely 
shying  away  from  possibly  controversial  timber  sale  decisions, 
but  more  fundamentally,  it  has  lost  the  fortitude  to  embrace  its 
final  forest  plans  as  a  working  tool.   It  suggests  that  the  fear 
of  appeals  and  litigation  is  leading  the  Agency  to  ignore  its  o%m 
procedural  requirements  in  an  ad-hoc  attempt  to  placate  potential 
plaintiffs  in  any  way  that  seems  appropriate  given  the 
circumstances  presented  at  a  particular  point  in  time.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  Agency  is  confused  and  has  lost  its  way 
in  threading  through  the  morass  of  appeals  and  litigation  that  it 
now  faces. 


IV.   The  Stabilitv  of  Forest  Dependent  Communities  in  the  West 
and  Throughout  the  Nation  is  Now  More  Tenuous  Than  Ever, 
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Prograa  disruptions  of  this  aagnitude,  in  a  psriod  of  raw 
■atsrial  scarcity  and  high  aarlcat  daaand,  cannot  help  but  ba  fait 
by  both  mills  dapandant  on  Porast  Sarvica  tiabar  as  vail  as  thosa 
that  ara  affactad  by  incraasad  conpatition  for  opan  aarkat  logs. 
Coapatition  in  tha  log  aarkat  incraasas  signific^aiitly  as  raw 
■atarial  is  hald  off  tha  aarkat  by  aithar  tha  fadaral  govamaant 
or  any  othar  landownar.  Consaquantly,  in  tha  past  18  months  wall 
ovar  50  mills  hava  closad  in  Oragon,  Washington,  California, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 


Tranda   in  Foraafe  S^rvie^  Tiib^r  Sm\m  Thre^ar-mmm  «vr  tha  Pa«t 
Savaral  Yaara  Indieaf  a  Pandina  Crimim  far  Ti»hai> 

Prodttctrii 


Forast  Sarvica  harvast  lavals  of  alraady-sold  timbar  hava 
outpacad  naw  timbar  of  far  lavals  for  aach  of  tha  past  fiva  yaars 
—  tha  longast  continuous  pariod  in  history.  Harvasts  on 
national  forast  lands  axcaadad  sala  offarings  by  a  total  of  3.4 
billion  board  fast  batwaan  FY  1985  and  FY  1988.  Dua  to  ths 
af facts  of  litigation,  harvasts  axcaadad  salas  during  FY  1989  by 
3.24  billion  board  faat  in  this  ona  yaar  alona. 

As  a  consaquanca  of  this  problam,  ovar  tha  past  four  fiscal 
yaars  on  a  nationwida  basis,  stumpaga  pricas  for  both  harvastad 
and  sold  Forast  Sarvica  timbar  hava  staadily  risan.  Tha  avaraga 
stumpaga  sala  prica  for  national  forast  timbar  has  risan  from 
$51.75  par  thousand  board  faat  in  FY  1985  to  $215.13  par  thousand 
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board  feet  in  the  second  quarter  of  FY  1990,  a  315  percent 
increase.  Also,  the  average  price  of  volume  harvested  tram 
national  forests  has  increased  tram  $68.76  per  thousand  board 
feet  in  FY  1985  to  $111.16  per  thousand  board  feet  in  the  second 
quarter  of  FY  1990,  a  61  percent  increase.  In  some  regions 
stuapage  prices  have  increased  sore  dramatically  with  bids 
breaking  the  $1,000  per  board  foot  mark.  These  increases  in 
stumpage  prices  are  directly  attributable  to  log  shortages. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  shortage  caused  primarily  by  appeals  and 
litigation,  but  also  by  an  ever  decreasing  timber  land  base  as 
the  public  and  Forest  Service  make  new  land  allocation  decisions 
through  the  forest  planning  process  and  legislation,  ve  are 
revisiting  the  period  of  the  late  1970 *s  during  which  desperation 
bidding  drove  producers  into  operating  deficits  and  ultimately 
mill  closures.  The  difference  today  is  there  is  less  timber 
under  contract.  Before,  they  bought  sales  at  high  prices 
anticipating  they  could  still  profit  when  they  logged  a  couple  of 
years  later.  Nov,  sales  sold  are  needed  for  the  mill  within  the 
next  6  months  and  will  be  subject  to  shorter  timer  fluctuations 
in  prices.  This  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  local 
communities  in  which  these  mills  are  located. 
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VI.   fiwral  ProviaioM  ef  H,R,  5094  ar«  iMPortant:  to  thm 

A.  CoMMiniiiv  gtabiiiiiv 

As  Z  Stated  •arlisr  vhils  ths  iapacts  on  tiabar  d^pondMit 
nn— imiti—  has  b««n  highly  publieissd  in  rslstion  to  pr^ssrving 
ths  spottsA  ovlv  it  is  isportsnt  to  noto  that  just  as  sndangarad 
spscias  ara  not  axelusiva  to  tha  Pacific  Vorthwast,  naithar  ara 
tiabar  dapandant  oosaunitias.   Tha  Southaastam  Ragion  has  a 
nuabar  of  connanitias  also  ispactad  by  savara  disruptions  in  tha 
isplaaantation  of  national  forast  plans.  Tha  sponsors  of  this 
lagislation  hava  eorractly  racognisad  that  cosBunity  stability  is 
isportant  not  only  to  tha  Pacific  Northvast  but  to  othar  ragions 
as  vail. 

For  instanca,  Saction  101  would  includa  a  standard  that  in  tha 
davalopaant  of  forast  plans  tha  Porast  Sarvica  shall  "aaintain  to 
tha  aaxisuB  axtant  faasibla  tha  stability  of  any  couninity 
aconoaically  dapandant  upon  a  unit  of  tha  National  Porast 

Systaa "  and  that  an  analysis  of  iiqpacts  on  such  a  coasunity 

shall  ba  davalopad.   This  is  claarly  an  iiqportant  provision  for 
rasourca  dapandant  cosBunitias.  Tha  National  Forast  Nanagaaant 
Act  planning  procass  vas  anvisionad  to  provida  pradictability 
about  tha  way  thasa  aultiple  usa  lands  vara  to  ba  aanagad.  From 
an  iapactad  connanity  parspactiva,  thasa  docuaants  vara  to  ba 
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useful  planning  tools.  Howsvsr,  vlth  erratic  drifts  tram  the 
plans,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  coamunities  to  be  prepared  for 
severe  changes  unless  forewarned.  Alsd*,  I  would  expect  that  the 
Congress  and  policy  makers  would  be  interested  in  knowing  the 
ispacts  to  county  road  budgets,  to  school  budgets  and  those 
things  which  are  tradeoffs  for  various  actions  uiidertaXen  in  a 
plan.  Again,  I  would  state  that:  (1)  the  resource  dependent 
conninities  need  predictability;  and  (2)  policy  makers  and  the 
public  deserve  to  know  what  community  impacts  can  be  anticipated 
from  changes  in  forest  plans. 

Along  these  same  lines.  Section  107  is  also  very  important.  This 
section  would  require  that  "..That,  to  maintain  the  stability  of 
comsfunlties  economically  dependent  on  a  national  forest,  the 
Secretary  shall  delay  through  annual  phase-in  the  full 
implementation  of  any  portion  of  a  plan,  plan  amendment,  or  plan 

revision "  This  provision  also  recommends  a  formula  by  which 

such  a  phase  in  would  be  implemented.  And,  while  my  organization 
supports  the  formula  contained  in  H.R.  5094,  clearly  the 
proposed  formula  will  be  controversial  to  some.  The  important 
concept  here,  however,  is  to  allow  severe  changes  in  forest  plan 
outputs  to  be  phased  in  on  some  type  of  predictable  basis.  Such 
a  provision  would  again,  greatly  aid  resource  dependent 
couaunitieBi.  These  communities  and  their  respective  businesses 
should  be  allowed  to  prepare  and  plan  for  national  forest  plan 
changes  which  have  economic  significance. 

11 
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B.  The  R«d  Cockadad  Woodpack#r  and  Plan  ImalMiafilia^ien. 

As  I  discussed  aarliar  in  ny  tastlnony,  tha  Southeastam  Region 
is  also  facing  problaas  with  plan  iiqplanantation  as  a  result  of 
protection  neasures  for  another  endangered  species  — •  the  Red** 
Cockaded  Woodpecker. 

Section  102  of  H.R.  5094,  had  it  been  in  place  earlier  would  have 
provided  not  only  a  more  environmentally  sound  process,  but  also 
a  nore  responsible  process  for  inpleaenting  conservation  Beasures 
for  this  species.  Section  102  requires  that  when  a  significant 
amendnent  is  made  to  regional  guidance,  forest  plans  governed  by 
that  guidance  nust  be  anended  within  three  years  to  conform. 
This  would  be  useful  because  if  a  plan  is  not  amended  to  conform 
within  three  years  of  the  effective  date  of  the  guidance,  then 
certainly  by  that  point,  the  plans  may  be  out-of-date  or 
meaningless. 

In  the  case  of  the  Red-Cockaded  Woodpecker,  I  detailed  the 
problem  of  the  Regional  Forester  %iho,  without  proper 
environmental  analysis  imposed  a  new  timber  cutting  restriction 
policy  unilaterally  on  14  different  national  forests.  Had  the 
Forest  Service  amended  each  individual  plan,  certainly  they  would 
have  recognized  the  differences  in  those  forests  and  their 
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individual  voodpmckBr  habitat  advantages  or  diaadvantagas.  Tha 
public  would  hava  angagad  in  this  procaas  and  workad  at  tha 
individual  foraat  plan  laval  to  accomstodate  tha  spaeias  and 
coapating  intaraata.  It  ia  aisply  irraaponaibla  rasouroa 
Banagaaant  to  axpact  that  a  regional  guidance  deciaion  will  work 
tha  aana  way  on  each  foraata.   Tha  Banner  that  thia  daoiaion  waa 
conducted  waa  in  our  view  both  a  violation  of  MEPA  and  MFm 
prooadures  for  plan  aaandBenta. 

Section  106  alao  would  have  iaproved  thia  aituation.   Thia 
aaction  would  require  that  "The  Secretary  ahall  regularly  aonitor 
foraat  Banageaent  and  foraat  outputa  to  enaure  that  a  plan  ia  not 
construct ivaiy  changed  through  a  pattern  of  iiqple«enting  actions 
or  failuraa  to  take  implenenting  action  that  ia  inconaiatant  with 
he  plan.  If  the  Secretary  finda  the  plan  haa  ao  changed,  he 
ahall  direct  that  corrective  actions  be  undertaken  to  reatore 
plan  conaiatancy  or  that  the  plan  be  amended."  Again,  this 
provision  would  return  foreat  plana  to  a  atatua  of  aaaningful 
working  docuaents.  Clearly  in  the  caae  of  the  Red-Cockadad 
Woodpecker  regional  guidance,  where  the  plans  had  previously  been 
developed  with  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  Piah  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  teraa  of  adequate  conaervation  aaaaurea  -—  any  abrupt  change 
(  auch  aa  the  deciaion  Poreat  Sarvicea  new  interia  guidelines 

releaaad  Nay  9,  1990) aaaiiaaa  that,  the  affected  forest  plana 

will  not  be  truly  iapleaented.  They  have  been  aubatantially 
changed  without  any  public  participation  procaaa,  and  the  Agency, 
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unless  required  to  take  corrective  action  to  return  the  plan  to 
the  balance  represented  In  the  final  versions,  will  continually 
drift  away  from  that  plan.  If  each  plan  warrants  substantial 
changes  In  outputs,  then  the  Agency  has  a  responsibility  to  be 
upfront  about  that  and  actually  a»end  the  plan. 

C,  Litigation  and  Appeala 

Again,  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  not  alone  in  receiving  its  share 
of  appeals  and  lawsuits  over  national  forest  Banageaent  plan 
activities.  My  organization  supports  the  provisions  in  H.R.  5094 
which  would  streamline  the  appeals  process.  The  probleas  caused 
by  environmental  group  appeals  and  litigation  go  to  the  heart  of 
not  only  our  national  economy  but  our  global  well-being.  H.R. 
5094  is  essential  for  professional  forestry  decisions  to  be  made 
by  foresters  rather  than  judges. 

An  example  is  the  recent  lawsuit  filed  in  federal  court  regarding 
clear  cutting  and  herbicide  use  in  the  Ouachita  National  Forest. 
This  1.6  mil 1 Ion-acre  forest  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  is  the 
South 's  oldest  and  largest  national  forest.  After  spending  years 
developing  this  forest  plan  with  participation  from  all  interest 
groups,  environmental  organizations  are  filing  suit  on  1,200 
acres  in  12  areas  scheduled  for  logging.  All  of  the  time  and 
effort  to  address  controversial  issues  in  this  plan  has  been 
pointless,  because  environmental  organizations  can  currently  take 
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th«  MUM  issues,  debated  tia*  and  timm  again  in  a  planning 
procass,  to  court.  Thare  has  to  ba  a  point  %ihan  anough  ia 
anough.  Undar  H.R.  5094,  such  a  conflict  would  first  hava  to  ba 
raisad  through  a  plan  aaandaant  procass.  Wara  tha  plaintiffs  to 
pravail  on  thair  patition,  than  tha  dacision  vould  apply  to  tha 
antira  plan,  not  only  to  aach  implamanting  action  undar  appaal. 
Also,  should  tha  plaintiffs  hava  their  petition  daniad  by  tha 
agency,  than  tha  Agency  %rould  have  developed  an  adBinistrative 
record  regarding  the  issue.  Such  a  record  would  likely  be  useful 
to  the  agency  in  defending  its  actions  in  court. 

vz.  conclMign 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  four  points.  First,  the 
Southern  Forest  Products  Association  is  opposed  to  H.R.  4492,  as 
it  underline «  a  significant  national  forest  planning  effort. 
Second,  while  we  support  H.R.  5094,  it  could  certainly  be 
strengthened  to  assure  that  national  forest  plans  beeoaa  working 
documents.  Third,  national  forest  plans  after  an  extensive 
public  participation  process  are  not  being  lap lament ad  in  the 
southeastern  region.  And  finally,  without  stabiliaing  provisions 
contained  in  H.R.  5094,  the  southern  forest  products  industry  and 
affected  cosaunities  will  continue  to  suffer  tram  severe  and 
abrupt  changes  in  forest  plans  through  repetitive  appeals, 
litigation,  and  tha  Forest  Services'  own  ad-hoc  policies  which 
causa  a  drift  tram  tha  plans. 
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THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  T.  FRAMPTON,  JR,  PRESIDENT, 

THE  WILDERNESS  SOCIETY  ON  lUL  5295  AND  lUL  4492, 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMTITEE  ON  FORESTRY 

OF  THE  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMTITEE 

JULY  2^  1990. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  am  George  T.  Frampton,  Jr.,  president  of  The  Wilderness 
Society.  I  i^ypear  today  on  behalf  of  the  nearly  4i3Q,000  members  of  The  Society  to 
reiterate  our  support  for  legislation  that  would  establish  permanent  protection  of  the 
andent  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

The  controversy  now  surrounding  these  public  lands  is  of  great  inqwrtance  to  all 
Americans,  as  well  as  to  the  residents  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  Andent 
forests  are  part  of  our  rich  natural  heritage.  Unfortunate^  the  remaining  uiq>rotected 
tracts  of  andent  forests-containing  trees  three  and  four  times  as  old  as  our  nation-are 
severely  firagmented  and  at  risk. 

There  is  a  growing  awareness  throughout  the  country  of  the  need  to  protect  our 
last  remaining  andent  forests.  This  awareness  has  manifested  itself  in  the  widespread 
public  condemnation  of  the  Bush  Administration's  recent  decision  not  to  accept  its  own 
sdentists'  strategy  for  protecting  the  habitat  of  the  threatened  northern  spotted  owl 

The  timber  industry  in  the  region  is  undergoing  a  fundamental  transition.  It  is 
shifting  from  eiq>loitation  of  the  region's  original  endowment  of  mature,  natural  forests, 
to  managed  stands  of  younger,  second  growth  timber.  That  transition  is  essentially 
conq>lete  on  private  and  state  lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Today,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  remaining  old  growth  forests  are  on  national  forests  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  lands  in  northern  California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  And  on  these 
public  lands,  the  timber  industry  in  concert  with  the  BLM  and  Forest  Service  have 
nearly  exhausted  our  virgin  forests. 

In  fact,  the  spotted  owl  has  become  a  so^goat  for  the  environmental  and 
economic  damage  done  to  the  region  by  the  timber  industry.  Having  overcut  its  own 
lands,  the  indu^  is  now  intent  on  liquidating  all  the  remaining  old  growth  forest  on 
public  lands.  Through  technological  change  and  inq>rovements  in  productivity,  the 
timber  industiy  itself  has  eliminated  26,000  direct  jobs  in  Washington  and  Oregon  in  the 
past  10  years.  Nearfy  one-quarter  of  the  timber  cut  in  the  region  last  year  was  exported 
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to  Pacific  Rim  nadoDS  as  raw  logs-enough  timber  to  provide  mill  jobs  for  16,000  people. 
Yet  industry  continues  to  blame  owls  and  environmentalists  for  these  job  losses. 

Industry  officials  daim  that  saving  the  last  few  fragments  of  ancient  forest  will 
mean  economic  devastation  to  the  region.  This  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Credible  job 
impaa  estimates  suggest  that  between  14,000  and  17,000  direct  jobs  max  ^  lost  over  the 
next  ten  years  if  andent  forests  are  protected.  This  includes  job  losses  linked  to  andem 
forest  protection  lul  technological  change  in  the  industry.  At  the  same  time,  160,000 
new  jobs  are  being  created  anmiaOy  in  Washington  and  Oregon:  about  100  new  jobs  for 
eveiy  job  lost  to  andem  forest  protection.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  these 
estimates  assume  nothing  else  is  done  to  affect  the  jobs  equation,  such  as  reducing  log 
exports,  assisting  with  economic  diversification,  establishing  worker  retraining  programs, 
or  providing  financial  and  technical  assistance  to  mill  owners. 

The  Wilderness  Sodety  has  been  the  leader  in  documenting  the  damage  and  the 
risks  remaining  to  the  region's  andent  forests.  We  have  conducted  detailed  analyses  of 
the  Forest  Service's  long-range  management  plans  and  the  economic  situation  of  the 
timber  industry,  conducted  the  only  scientifically  sound  inventoiy  of  the  region's  old 
growth  resource,  and  are  producing  highly  detailed  maps  of  the  region's  old  growth 
forests  using  state-of-the-art  computer  technology  and  satellite  imageiy. 

Armed  with  this  data.  The  Sodety  enthusiastically  supports  the  legislation 
proposed  by  Representative  Jim  Jontz  of  Indiana,  HJL  4492,  the  Andent  Forest 
Protection  Act  of  1990.  This  bill,  which  now  has  117  oosponsors,  offers  the  soundest 
plan  for  inq>lementing  the  type  of  strategy  needed  to  protect  all  of  the  ecological  values 
of  the  andent  forests  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


We  support  Mr.  Jontz's  "bill  for  several  reasons. 


First,  there  is  no  preconceived  size  for  the  andent  forest  preserve.  Instead,  the 
Jontz  plan  would  allow  for  a  system  that  is  as  large  as  necessary  to  protect  the  forest 
resource.  It  would  not  establish  protection  based  solely  on  the  number  of  acres  needed 
to  protect  spotted  owl  habitat,  or  to  protect  habitat  of  ai^  other  individual  spedes. 

Second,  RR.  4492  would  extend  interim  protection  to  all  ecologically  significant 
stands  of  old  growth,  and  not  just  areas  designated  by  any  agency,  report,  committee,  or 
person.  Mai^  in  Congress  now  view  the  recommendations  of  the  interagency  sdentific 
committee  headed  by  Forest  Service  biologist  Jade  Ward  Thomas  as  suffident  for 
interim  protection.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Thomas  Report  addresses  oaiy  the 
habitat  needs  of  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  does  not  address  any  other  old  growth 
forest  value.  In  ai^  event,  the  Thomas  Report  should  be  considered,  at  most,  as  a 
starting  point  for  protection  of  the  region's  andent  forests.  Ai^  effort  to  do  less  than 
what  is  recommended  in  the  Thomas  Report  would,  in  our  judgment,  violate  the 
Endangered  Spedes  Act 

Third,  Congress  would  be  responsible  for  determining  which  areas  and  how  much 
andent  forest  would  qualify  for  indusion  in  the  permanent  reserve.  It  is  dear  that 
Congress  must  make  these  decisions,  assisted  by  recommendations  from  federal  land 
management  agendes,  as  well  as  other  groups  with  a  stake  in  the  foture  of  the  old 
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growth  forests.  The  performanoe  to  date  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  in 
managing  these  dwindling  stands  of  ancient  forest  demonstrates  their  continuing  reliance 
on  a  timber-first  policy  for  the  region's  forests. 

Fourth,  a  permanent  ancient  forest  reserve  removes  the  opportunity  for  federal 
land  management  agencies  to  tinker  with  areas  that  have  been  set  aside.  The  Forest 
Service  and  BLM  would  be  unable  to  shift,  or  remove,  acreage  from  the  reserve  on  their 
own  initiative  and  would  establish  firmer  congressional  oversight  on  agency  activities  in 
the  region. 

Rfth,  future  timber  sales  levels  in  the  region  would  be  set  on  a  more  sustainable 
basis,  with  greater  regard  for  both  market  conditions  and.the  available  acreage  for 
logging.  This  flexibility  is  essential  if  the  old  growth  forest  ecosystem  is  to  be 
permanent^  protected. 

While  we  believe  that  RR.  4492  is  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  addressing  the 
protection  of  our  ancient  forests,  we  recognize  that  constructive  additions  to  this 
approtxh  may  contribute  to  our  goal  of  protecting  these  priceless  forest  ecosystems  and 
helping  the  region  establish  a  sustainable  econon^.  RR  5094  fails  to  meet  that  test 

The  legislation  offered  by  Congressman  AuCoin  offers  an  alternative  that  goes 
well  beyond  what  the  White  House  has  now  suggested  that  it  might  prqxwe,  in  terms  of 
major  changes  to  both  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (JtfFhAA)  and  the  mandate 
of  the  Endimgered  Species  Act  It  would  affect  not  just  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  eveiy- 
national  forest-and  eveiy  national  forest  managemen!  plan-in  the  country.  G^  eveiy  • 
one  of  these  forests  it  would  substitute  national,  top-down  timber  quotas  for  the  science, 
planning  discipline  and  sound  forestry  that  form  the  basis  for  NFMA  plans  under 
current  law. 

RR  5094  guarantees  that  the  historic  high  levels  of  timber  sales  and  timber 
cutting  will  continue  unabated  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  IT  does  this  by  mandating 
foture  timber  sale  levels  based  on  national  quotas  and  requiring  the  Forest  Service  to 
award  the  foil  amount  of  such  sales.  In  case  top-down  national  quotas,  for  some  reason 
would  tend  to  reduce  sales  levels  significantly,  the  bOl  provides  an  extra  protection 
against  this  eventuality  by  permitting  only  a  2.5  percent  reduction  each  year.  Thus,  for  a 
forest  such  as  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  in  Washington,  which  has  been  drastically 
overcut,  and  \^re  the  new  plan  proposes  to  reduce  annual  timber  sales  to  about  100 
million  board  feet  from  historic  levels  of  200  million  board  feet,  it  would  take  40  years 
instead  of  one  year  to  inq>lement  that  plan.  This  would  guarantee  the  liquidation  of  all 
remaining  unprotected  ancient  forest  on  this  forest 

We  find  the  restrictions  on  judicial  review  especially  objectionable.  Stripping  the 
courts  of  jurisdiction  to  enforce  environmental  law  is  no  solution  to  ai^  problems.  In 
the  short  term  it  only  sanctions  and  encourages  flle^d  agency  conduct  La  the  long  term 
it  establishes  a  dangerous  and  disturbing  precedent  that  could  be  used  to  undermine 
other  inqwrtant  laws  protecting  dvil  and  constitutional  rights.  Restricting  access  to  the 
courts  and  limiting  judicial  review  is  a  dangerous  notion  that  is  unacceptable.  It  could 
be  used  to  insulate  any  agen^  from  judicial  review  of  its  actions.  Such  a  practice  puts 
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federal  agencies  above  the  law  and  makes  a  mockeiy  of  sound,  sdentifically-based 
natural  resource  management 

Barring  judicial  review  would  allow  illegal  conduct  to  go  uncorrected.  This  is 
precisely  the  path  chosen  by  members  of  Congress  from  Washington  and  Oregon  nine 
times  since  1984  for  the  eiq>ress  purpose  of  protecting  a  currently  robust  timber  industiy 
undergoing  an  inevitable  transition  in  an  increasingly  competitive  world  marketplace. 
What  was  once  an  extraordinaiy  exception  has,  sa^y,  now  become  the  rule.  This  tactic 
has  dealt  a  serious  setback  to  the  environmental  vitality  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Ironically,  the  bill  inq>roves  industry's  ability  to  diallenge  Forest  Service  decisions. 
The  bill  would  give  industiy  the  opportunity  to  litigate  minimum  management 
requirements  before  final  forest  management  plans  are  issued.  This  w^ild  reverse  a 
Forest  Service  decision  several  years  ago  to  dismiss' such  challenges  as  premature. 
Furthermore,  industiy  would  be  permitted  to  sue  the  agency  for  failing  to  award  the  fiill 
mandated  sales  quantity  in  ai^  forest  plan. 

For  the  Pacific  Northwest  national  forests  the  overwhelming  consensus  of  the 
scientific  community  is  that  such  an  q>proacfa  is  untenable  if  ai^  eoologicaUy  ffignifirant 
ancient  forest  is  to  be  saved.  Expentnce  under  the  Fiscal  1990  Interior  Appropriations 
Bill  with  all  its  adiAinistrative  and  judicial  bells  and  whistles  has  been  dismal  in  that  it 
has  proven  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  maintaiti  high  levels 
of  log^ng  in  the  P&dfic  Northwest 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  inqwrtant  to  understand  about  the  issue  of  ancient 
forest  protection:  tinkering  with  the  NFMA.is  not  the  way  to  soWe  the  problems  facing 
the  Pacific  Northwest  In  short,  Mr.  AuCoin's  bill  would  substitute  sound  public  policy 
goals  with  indefensible  quotas,'and  toss  sound  scientific  analysis  out  the  door. 

In  considering  the  structure  of  authoriziag  legislation  to  protect  the  Northwest's 
ancient  forests,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  report  of  the  Interagency  Scientific 
Committee  (the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  0>miiiittee),  relei^  in  ^ril,  1990,  remains  the 
only  con^ehensive  scientific  evaluatfon  of  the  mifiifmmi  necessary  habitat  that  must  be 
set  aside  to  protect  the  threatened  northern  spotted  owL  Thus,  under  the  Endangered 
Spedes  Act,  the  set-asides  recommended  by  the  Thomas  Conmiittee  (^ose  report  was 
commissioned  by  Congress)  constitute  the  legal  floor  for  protection  of  ancient  forest 
ecosystems. 

However,  Habitat  Conservation  Area's  (HCA's)  stipulated  by  the  Tliomas 
Committee  to  protect  the  owl  contain  only  atxmt  30  percent  of  the  remaining  IJS  miUion 
acres  of  unprotected  ancient  forests  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  northern  CaUfomia.  By 
contrast,  Mr.  Jontzfs  bill  would  provide  interim  protection  for  all  ecologically  significant 
ancient  forests  ^i^iile  final  decisions  are  made  to  establish  a  permanent  reserve. 
Moreover,  the  Thomas  Conmuttee's  report  does  not  deal  with  the  forest  that  should  be 
protected  for  other  species  or  other  public  values  (such  as  watershed  protection, 
scientific  study,  recreation,  or  scenic  beauty). 

Our  focus  must  now  shift  to  maximizing  the  variety  of  roles  that  forests  should 
play  in  the  region's  future  economy.  There  is  a  consensus  on  what  the  scientific  floor 
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should  be-*tbe  TbcHnas  CoDimittee  leoommeiidation^  To  do  anything  less  is 
unacceptable.  Furthennore,  it  is  dear  that  neither  the  timber  industry  nor  the  Pacific 
Northwest  faces  an  economic  crisis.  Rather,  the  issue  fiadng  Congress  and  the  region  is 
how  to  make  an  economic  transition  that  would  be  occurring  regardless  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl,  in  a  way  that  protects  both  the  forest  and  jobs. 

The  bottom  line  is  dear  in  shaping  a  solution  to  this  issue  there  are  two  things 
the  American  public  is  simply  not  going  to  accept-any  change  in  the  Endangered 
^>edes  Act  that  weakens  protection  for  spedes,  and  any  limits  on  public  access  to  the 
courts  to  challenge  decisions  or  actions  by  federal  land  management  agendes.  What  the 
American  public  is  beginning  to  understand  in  crystal  dear  terms  is  that  fate  of  a  world- 
dass  treasure  is  at  stake. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGF  W.  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTING  THE  FEDERATION  OF 

FLY  FISHERS^  BEFORE  THE  AGRICULTURE  SUBCXK^MITTBE  ON  FORESTS, 
FAM^Y  FARMS^  AND  ENERGY,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES,  JULY  26, 1990 


Mr.  Oy«""«",  I  am  Geoige  W.  Johnson,  national  oonservatioQ  chair  lor  The 
Federation  of  F^  Fishen.  The  Federation  Is  a  national  oiganization  of  some  12,000 
members.  Because  fisheries  depend  on  healthy  wateisheds,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  tertify  on  Hit  4492»  the  Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  199a 

I  have  spent  my  entire  life  in  the  PiKific  Nortiiwest  I  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Montana,  where  I  worked  for  several  seasons  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  various 
fire  protection  positions.  I  have  a  Masters  Degree  in  Education  with  enqihasis  on 
bid^cal  and  fdiysical  sciences.  I  currently  live  in  Pullman,  Washington,  where  I  have 
been  teadiiDg  diemistty  at  Pullman  Hi^  Sdiool  for  twenty-three  years. 

My  primary  activity  outside  my  vocation  is  fly  fishing.  I  have  also  taught  fly 
fishing  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  I  have  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
fishing  most  of  the  larger  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Northwest  and  often  fish  high 
mountain  lakes  and  creeks. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  about  evaluating  and  monitoring  logging  in^Micts  on  a 
mountain  stream.  During  the  summer  of  1988, 1  monitored  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
logged  over  area  in  the  Grav^  Greek  watershed  in  Idaho.  This  area  was  dearcut 
logged  in  1968.  In  1988,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  attempting  to  rehabilitate  the  logging 
damage  done  to  watershed. 

It  was  dear  to  me  that  the  in^Micts  of  logging  were  long-term  in  nature  and  in 
some  cases,  caused  irrqiarable  harm  to  the  ecosystem.  The  removal  of  timber  from  the 
watershed  had  caused  severe  erosion  problems.  In  this  particular  case,  the  Forest 
Service  was  unable  to  effect  rqians  in  some  of  the  more  extreme  problem  sites.  These 
areas  caused  damage  to  the  watershed  and  the  fishery  the  area  supported.  I  saw  that 
the  sOtaticm  caused  by  the  loggii^  had  caused  a  once  fine  native  cut-throat  trout 
qiawning  stream  to  be  lost  SOtation  changes  the  texture  of  stream  gravel  to  a  form  that 
resenibles  concrete. 

The  stream  can  no  longer  provide  ^pawning  beds  for  the  cut-throat  or  a  substrate 
for  the  aquatic  insects  that  torn  die  basis  of  the  food  chain.  The  Forest  Service  has  set 
iq>  a  water  quality  monitorii^  station  in  this  stream.  Aggressive  water  quality 
monitoring  most  be  a  direction  for  the  fiiture. 

I  have  observed  streams  in  logged  over  areas  that  will  become  muddied  within 
minutes  of  even  a  short  rain  fon.  This  points  out  the  necessity  of  protecting  watersheds 
for  the  foture. 
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In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  personal  obseivations  in  the  Cascade  Range  of 
Washington  State  have  shown  extensive  clear  cut  logging  over  much  of  the  area.  These 
clear  cuts  often  go  from  the  base  of  a  ridge  to  the  highest  point  and  from  stream  bottom 
to  ridge  top. 

In  the  Deer  Creek  watershed  of  the  Mt  Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest  in 
Washington  State,  such  logging  activity  has  resulted  in  enormous  land  slides.  Each  rain 
and  spring  freshlet  brings  tons  upon  tons  of  sediment  into  the  stream.  The  damage 
cannot  be  undone.  What  was  once  a  prime  steelhead  nursery  stream,  is  now  a  shallow, 
wide  drainage  ditch. 

I  fear  that  many  of  the  new  and  numerous  dearcuts  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
result  in  similar  damage  to  many  watersheds.  In  dosing,.  I  believe  the  Andent  Forest 
Protection  Act  of  1990  is  needed  to  protect  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  well  as 
other  water  resources  like  munidpal  water  supplies. 
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Vtf  name  is  Elliatt  Nocse.  I  am  the  Chief  Scientist  of  the  Oenter  for 
MBodne  Oonservaticn.  It/  doctoral  and  postdoctocal  training  \ieire  in  marine 
ecology  rather  tiian  fccest  ecology.  But  over  the  last  five  years,  I  have 
became  quite  familiar  with  the  ancient  forest  ocntroversy  in  the  course  of 
researching  and  writing  two  boGks  about  the  subject,  namely  Oanservina 
ft^9ing<r^i  rdverBitv  in  Our  Maticnal  Ptanests  (Ihe  Wilderness  Society,  1986)  and 
AndflHh  Ptareertff  ^  thP  ?m\f^f7  ^'rorHm,^   (island  Press,  1990). 

As  a  marine  ecologist  lyho  was  not  bean  in  the  Northuest,  I  had  the 
advanteige  of  aifEoaching  the  issue  with  few  pceconcepticns.  I  did  not  attend 
an  elonantary  school  that  taug^  that  fccests  are  for  logging.  I  did  not 
attend  a  forestry  school  that  encourages  the  "harvest"  of  "decadent"  "old- 
growth"  fccests  that  are  "biological  deserts"  in  terms  of  %dldlif e  and  that 
need  to  be  replaced  with  "young,  heeOthy  forests." 

Having  spent  only  a  few  days  in  ancient  forests  before  1986,  I  had  only  a 
visceral  sense  of  how  flppfrfnl  the  ancient  forests  are,  and  a  visceral 
distixnirott.'t  «hen  I  saw  the  ubiciuitous  dearouts  and  tree  plantation  monocultures 
throughout  the  Nort^Mest.  But  I  did  not  have  the  scientific  information  needed 
to  make  a  reasoned  judgment. 

I  got  that  information  by  moving  to  the  NorthMest,  by  reeding  every 
scientific  papeac,   book  and  nsMspeper  article  on  the  subject  that  I  could  find, 
by  talking  with  every  expert  possible,  and  by  experiencing  the  forests  with  m/ 
own  senses:  seeing,  feeling,  hearing,  smelling  and  tasting  them.  I  drove 
through  them,  hiJoed  in  them,  oHniTfld  vp  into  their  tree  tops  using  mountzdn- 
dinbing  gear  and  flew  over  them  in  li^xt  planes.  And  what  I  learned  convinced 
me  that  these  forests  are  indeed  special,  and  that  only  immediate,  carefully- 
thought  out  action  holds  any  chance  of  saving  their  unique  values. 

Ihe  figures  that  I  give  in  m/  testimony  today  concern  the  middle  and  lower 
elevation  ancient  forests  of  Washington  and  Oregon  that  occur  wast  of  the  crest 
of  the  Cascade  Range.  Ihis  is  not  because  I  think  that  other  ancient  forests 
in  northern  California,  in  the  area  east  of  the  Cascades  and  at  higher 
elevations  are  less  important.  Rather,  it  is  because  I  am  much  less  familiar 
with  these  forests,  and  because  far  fewer  data  are  available.  But  is  iaportant 
to  note  that  the  the  ancient  forests  of  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon 
are  probably  the  richest  of  all  in  terms  of  species,  and  that  the  ancient 
Douglas-fir  and  ponderosa  pine  forests  east  of  the  Cascades  are  probably  even 
more  endangered  tiian  those  in  the  moister  region  to  the  west.  I  am  less 
immediately  oonoenied  about  the  hig^  elevation  forests  dominated  by  mountain 
hemlock  and  subalpine  fir,  for  they  are  far  less  threatened,  and  substemtial 
amounts  are  protected  in  national  parks  and  wilderness. 

Sinply  put,  ancient  forests  are  disa(]pearing  because  of  logging.  In 
western  Washington  and  Oregon,  I  have  published  czdculatdons  shewing  that  at 
least  87%  of  the  original  ancient  forest  has  been  cut,  and  that,  at  the 
current  rate  of  logging,  all  will  be  gone  in  a  few  decades.  Virtually  all  is 
already  gone  on  private  lands.  On  federal  lands  including  Olynpic,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Siuslaw  and  Siskiyou  national  forests,  there  is  virtually  no 
unprotected  ancient  forest  that  has  not  been  severely  fragmented  by  clearcuts 
and  logging  roads,  and  at  current  rates  all  of  it  will  be  gone  within  18  years. 
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It  is  all  too  clear  that  two  federal  laxvl  nanagoDBent  agencies,  the  Ftsest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  have  xut  been  managing  these 
forests  in  ary  vey  that  I  isiderstand  the  tenn  managing;  they  have  been 
destroying  these  ancient  forests  forever.  It  takes  about  500  years  for  the 
characteristics  of  ancient  Douglas-fir  forests  to  develop  to  their  fullest. 
But  once  these  forests  are  logc^,  they  are  not  being  allowad  to  recover  as  the 
natural  process  of  succession  would  edlow.  Ihe  federal  land  managers  have  not 
wanted  to  give  the  forests  more  than  a  50,  80  or  110  years  before  subjecting 
them  to  the  next  round  of  logging. 

And  all  that  I  know  about  conservation  biology — I  was  the  person  \iho 
defined  the  term  biological  diversity  and  am  a  life  mpmbpr  of  the  Society  of 
conservation  Biology— all  that  I  knov  suggests  that,  with  87%  gone,  too  such 
ancient  forest  has  alreacty  been  lost.  Ihat  is,  in  all  likelihood,  we  have 
already  gone  past  the  point  vftiere  we  can  prevent  the  extinctions  of  many 
species  populations  that  need  ancient  forests.  He  have  alreacty  lost  many  of 
the  vit2d  ecosystem  services  that  ancient  forests  provide  but  that  clearcuts 
and  tree  plantations  do  not. 

He  have  alreacty  logged  too  such.  And  this  is  not  just  ny  opinion.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  virtually  every  sciaitist  I  knov  %dho  is  familiar  with  the  issue, 
including  ny  colleagues  in  the  Forest  Service. 

Indeed,  the  Forest  Service  is  in  the  process  of  making  a  dramatic  change. 
It  has  long  seen  itself  as  the  etgency  that  supplied  the  timber  industry  with 
the  raw  material  for  its  mills.  It  has  not  managed  the  lands  for  multiple  use, 
except  as  the  other  uses  are  conpatible  with  logging.  Many  Forest  Service 
enployees  have  told  me  that  the  dominant  ''corporate  culture"  within  the  Service 
has  viewed  the  tiiober  industry  as  its  constituents,  and  conservationists  as 
its  eneonies.  It  has  called  the  people  idho  seek  to  protect  the  forests  for  the 
good  of  all  new  and  in  the  future  a  "^)ecial  interest." 

But  that  is  new  changing  very  rapidly.  More  and  more  people  within  the 
Forest  Service  have  come  to  realize  that  the  Service  has  made  grave  errors, 
specifically  by  placing  far  too  much  eanoiiiasis  on  logging  and  far  too  little  on 
conserving  biologicail  diversity.  The  Forest  Service  is  now  wrestling  with  ways 
of  saving  vihat  is  left  of  America's  last  great  virgin  forests  vdiile  minimizing 
the  harm  to  the  industry  it  encouraged  for  decades. 

I  believe  that,  as  this  consciousness  changes,  the  professionals  of  the 
For^t  Service  will  beccme  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  last  bits  of  ancient 
forests  that  they  have  logged  nearly  to  oblivion,  despite  the  overviAielming 
evidence  from  its  record  thus  far.  I  think  that,  given  a  chance,  the  Forest 
Service  can  find  ways  to  save  ancient  forest  ecosystems  and  timber  jobs  too. 
Ihe  record  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  is  much  poorer,  however,  and  there 
is  moch  less  evidence  that  the  BLM  is  undergoing  a  similar  change  in  its 
dominant  way  of  thinking. 

The  process  of  changing  the  kind  of  forest  manageannent  in  the  Northwest 
will  not  be  painless,  and  it  will  not  happen  instantly.  Ideas  do  not  change 
ovemi^t  in  an  organization  that  has  long  been  accustomed  to  serving  one 
industry,  rather  than  the  interests  of  all  Americans,  for  dcm  and  the  future. 
But  I  think  that  we  can  expect  very  large  changes  in  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
next  few  years. 
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That  is  Oiy  I  favor  legislation  that  irould  preserve  to  the  greatest 
possible  degree  our  cpticns  for  the  future.  If,  in  the  next  few  years,  after 
CGoprehensive  scientific  investigation  and  meticulous  eooncmic  anadysis,  we 
learn  that  all  the  scientists  are  wrong,  that  we  can  afford  to  elindnate  scne 
more  micient  forest,  then  I  viould  not  object  to  the  logging  of  whatever  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  full  range  of  ancient  species  and  ecosystems.  But  if  we 
learn  that  we  have  already  gone  too  far,  as  ny  colleagues  in  the  Forest  Service 
and  I  suspect,  the  only  way  to  preserve  our  options  is  by  protecting  these 
forests  new.  Not  part  of  them,  not  6.3  million  acres  or  any  other  completely 
arbitrary  amount,  but  all  of  them.  He  have  long  since  passed  the  point  vftiere 
we  could  sinpl  divide  the  baky  in  half. 

We  need  interim  protection  until  we  know  enough  to  make  intelligent 
decisions.  One  of  the  tragic  truths  I  have  learned  is  that  the  land  management 
agencies  have  very  little  oonprehensive  information  about  the  forests  they  are 
charged  with  managing.  Ohe  best  information  on  how  such  remains  and  \dhere  it 
is  lies  in  the  hands  of  The  Wildemess  Society,  which,  in  a  project  headed  by 
Peter  Morrison,  has  been  wocking  to  quantify  and  rsaip  these  forests  for  three 
years  and  has  produced  remarkable  results. 

But  we  have  only  begun  to  get  the  data  we  need  to  make  decisions  on 
whether  we  can  afford  to  cut  more  or  not.  m  the  past,  lack  of  infoonation  has 
not  stoiped  us  fran  irreversible  logging.  Right  new,  the  only  intelligent 
decision  we  can  make  is  to  preserve  our  options. 

Let  me  remind  you  about  some  isplications  of  lAiat  wb  are  doing  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  m  the  Amazon  Basin  of  Brazil,  logging  of  the  ancient 
foresbs  is  proceeding  at  an  appalling  rate  of  1%  per  year,  according  to  the 
widely  accepted  figures  coopiled  by  World  Resources  Institute,  ^proximately 
12%,  perhaps  as  such  as  15%  of  the  Amazonian  forest  is  already  gone,  and  with 
it  we  have  lost  the  remarkable  diversity  of  species  and  the  vast  amounts  of 
carbon  stored  in  the  trees. 

Sadly,  the  rate  of  destruction  of  ancient  forests  in  our  own  Pacific 
Northwest  is  greater  than  that  in  Amazonia;  at  least  3%  per  year  in  unprotected 
forests,  or  more  tiian  1.5%  per  year  os^esrall,  a  rate  at  least  50%  faster  than  in 
anazonia.  ftDrthemcre,  the  destnx±ion  is  far  more  advanced,  with  87%  gone, 
rather  tiian  the  12-15%  that  has  been  lost  in  Amazonia.  And  the  forests  of  the 
Pacific  Nortl)Mest  are  far  more  fragmented  than  those  of  Amazonia. 

Because  appropriate  studies  have  not  been  done,  we  can  only  guess  how  vucti 
this  far  more  rs^)id  loss  of  forest  affects  biological  diversity  in  the 
Northwest.  But  we  do  know  how  bad  it  is  for  global  warming,  because  the 
ancient  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  store  an  average  of  3  times  as  mLich 
carbon  per  acre  as  tropiced  rainforests.  Every  acre  cut  and  burned  adds  far 
more  to  the  greenhouse  effect  than  a  oooparable  area  of  Amazonian  forest. 

And  we  should  be  aware  that  there  is  one  more  crucial  link  between  the 
two:  Mhen  the  Uhited  States  urges  nations  like  Brazil  to  step  destroying  their 
ancient  forests,  they  tell  us  that  we  first  need  to  step  destroying  ours.  It 
may  be  that  the  most  inportant  reason  to  conserve  our  ancient  forests  is  the 
escanple  we  set  worldwide.  Other  nations  watch  what  we  do  on  the  environment 
and  take  their  cues  from  us.  If  this  great  nation  knowingly  destroys  our  last 
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and  finest  forests  in  the  face  of  all  the  scientific  evidence  we  new  have,  we 
cannot  expect  developing  nations  liJos  Brazil  to  do  anything  else  than  continue 
on  their  disastrous  course. 

If  we  want  others  to  save  their  forests,  we  have  to  set  an  escanple  in  our 
own  PEKdfic  Northuest.  Not  in  ten  years,  or  five,  but  not/.  Ihese  forests  have 
already  been  overcut.  There  is  no  time  left  to  dally.  There  is  no  time  left 
to  t2Qk  about  bedance.  Once  America  had  hundreds  of  millions  of  virgin 
forests,  but  nearly  all  of  it  is  gone  now.  Once  we  had  19  million  acres  of 
ancient  forest  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon  to  divide  up.    But  all  but  2.5 
million  acres  of  it  was  logged  by  1988.  At  the  urging  of  the  timber  industry 
and  its  allies  in  government,  we  went  past  the  point  of  balance  in  the  1950s  or 
so.  Now  we  most  protect  our  ancient  forests. 

I  need  to  address  a  few  more  points  before  I  make  specific  reccranenciations 
regarding  the  bills  that  have  besi  offered. 

One  is  that  the  net/  forestry  that  many  people  are  discussing,  including 
myself,  is  not  a  cure-all  that  can  conpensate  for  decades  of  excessive, 
wasteful  logging  practices.  It  is  not  a  way  to  manage  ancient  forests.  It  is 
a  way  to  manage  tree  plantations  to  make  them  more  closely  resanoble  the  natured 
forests  that  they  replaced,  so  that  we  can  recover  some  of  the  values  that  the 
natural  forests  had.  Practicing  nev  forestry  techniques  in  tree  plantations  is 
probably  the  only  chance  we  have  to  recover  species  that  have  lost  the  majority 
of  their  habitat,  and  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  imagine  to  ensure  the  continuing 
productivity  of  the  tree  plantations. 

The  nev  forestry  is  not  a  replacement  for  preservation,  but  an  essential 
adjunct,  given  that  we  have  eOready  logged  too  mLich.  Hieu  forestry  and 
preservation  go  hand  in  hand.  Preserving  ancient  forests  and  practicing  new 
forestry  on  lands  already  cut  over  is  our  only  hope  for  providing  habitat  for 
^x>tted  owls  and  seOmon  and  tourism  and  timber  industry  jobs  as  well. 

A  second  is  that  Congress,  even  more  than  the  federal  land  management 
agencies,  has  played  the  dominant  role  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  forests  by 
setting  the  cut  levels  too  hi^.  You  can*t  make  trees  grow  faster  than  they 
can  grow.  Congress  has  dananding  the  logging  of  more  forest  than  nature  can 
replenish.  If  we  are  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  ancient  forests,  we  must 
Icwer  the  cut  level  to  a  point  that  can  be  sustained  on  managed  forest  lands  in 
perpetuity.  Because  of  decades  of  overcutting,  that  level  will  have  to  be 
considerably  Icwer  than  the  current  level. 

Third,  this  is  not  a  question  of  saving  any  one  ^)ecies  such  as  ^xstted 
Gwls.  Ancient  forests  are  ecosystems  having  thousands  of  species,   most  of  them 
virtu2LLly  unstudied  by  scientists.  There  are  many  other  ^)ecies  that  are 
threatened  at  least  as  much  as  spotted  cwls.  What  we  need  to  do  is  protect 
the  full  range  of  forest  ecosystesns  in  the  Northwest  and  elseiAvsce.    That  is 
the  only  effective  way  to  conserve  all  the  species  that  need  then.  Aiming  all 
efforts  at  protection  at  the  habitat  of  ^xstted  owls  will  allow  many  other 
species  with  different  habitat  reguireaonents  to  slide  towards  extinction. 

Fourth  and  last,  we  should  not  be  protecting  only  ancient  forests.  There 
are  a  variety  of  forests  that  do  not  fit  the  criteria  of  the  Forest  Service-BLM 
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Old-grawth  Definition  Task  Gixq)  that  published  its  definiticns  in  1986.  Sgob 
are  doninated  l]y  old  trees  but  have  fewer  than  the  Tninlinim  criterion  of  the 
def initicn.  Others  are  young  stands  that  were  initiated  by  fires  that 
nonetheless  have  neny  of  the  structural  characteristics  of  ancient  forests. 
In  a  world  vftiere  ancient  forests  will,  sooner  cr  later,  siirxaiwb  to  disturbance, 
these  younger  forests  play  an  essential  role  as  the  next  generation  of  ancient 
forests.  We  should  not  assume  that  they  are  valueless  and  eliininate  them. 

And  so,  I  will  offer  some  reoomoDendations.  None  of  the  legislation 
proposed  thus  far,  and  none  of  the  organizations  advocating  specific 
legislation  has  adopted  the  set  of  reooranendations  in  ny  bcxdc.  Ancient  Forests 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  ^lAiich  %nuld  address  these  is^ies.  But  n/ 
reoomoaendations  are  largely  in  accord  %dth  H.R.  4492,  the  Ancient  Forest 
I^xtection  Act.  And  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  stop  the  logging  of  ancient 
forests  until  we  can  make  intelligent  decisions  on  hew  such  more,  if  any,  can 
be  cut  without  forever  losing  their  values.  Ihis  is  the  most  iiqportant  thing 
that  we  can  do.  My  other  recomn^ndations  are  given  in  the  last  chapiter  of  n/ 
book,  and  most  of  them  agree  closely  with  the  Jontz  bill. 

But  protecting  ancient  forests  and  their  associated  fcrests  is  not  enough. 
TinaTPT-dependent  comiunities  need  help.  With  appropriate  help,  people  who 
lose  their  jobs  can  find  other  jobs.  The  people  who  hunted  the  buffalo  nearly 
to  extinction  had  to  find  other  jobs.  The  people  vftio  eliminated  the  last 
passenger  pigeons  had  to  find  other  jobs.  The  people  who  drove  the  great 
whales  nearly  to  extinction  had  to  find  other  jobs.  Nck/  the  people  who  are 
eliminating  the  last  ancient  forests  will  have  to  find  other  jobs.  We  need  to 
help  them  make  the  transition  to  logging  tree  plantations,  or  planting  trees  or 
building  trails  or  making  furniture  or  bringing  tourists  to  see  the  world's 
finest  coniferous  forests. 

It  is  no  longer  time  to  destroy  the  ancient  forests,  but  it  is  tine  we 
came  to  grips  with  helping  those  who  made  their  living  by  logging  them.  We  as 
a  nation  should  not  just  abandon  these  people.  We  most  find  a  way  of  providing 
economic  assistance  of  rural  comiunities  that  are  as  such  the  victims  of 
overcutting  of  ancient  forests  as  ^xstted  owls.  That  is  why  I  favor  seme  parts 
of  H.R.  5295,  the  Ancient  Forest  Act  that  has  been  introduced  by  Represoitative 
Vento. 

Oombining  the  forest  protection  provisions  of  H.R.  4492  and  the  economic 
assistance  provisions  of  H.R.  5295  would  not  address  all  the  issues  raised  by 
the  loss  of  our  ancient  forests,  but  it  would  be  a  vital  step  in  the  ric^ 
direction.  I  complement  this  Subcomnittee  for  examining  these  issues,  and 
%nuld  be  honored  to  help  in  the  process  of  finding  timely  and  just  ways  of 
saving  our  last  ancient  forests. 
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FOR  THB  KKORD 
OP 
STBVBH  P.  QUKEtLBS 

COmSBL  TO 
AMBRICAH  PORBST  RSSOORCE  ALLIAHCB 

Good  Homing.   I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today.   I  am  Steven  P.  Quarlee.  I  aa  a  neebor  of  the  law  firm 
of  Crowell  &  Iforing  and  serve  aa  litigation  counsel  to  the 
Aaerican  Porest  Resource  Alliance.  Both  the  firm  and  the  Alliance 
are  located  here  in  nashington,  D.C. 

I  will  focus  my  testisKmy  on  H.R.  5094,  because  this  bill 
provides  the  most  comprehensiTQ  treatment  of  the  many  problems 
undermining  effective  management  of  the  national  forests.  It  is 
not  a  parochial  bill  responding  solely  to  the  problems  of  one 
region.  MOr  does  it  sutwtitut^  its  judgment  for  the  Porest 
Service's  on  hoir  the  national  forest  system  should  be  managed.  It 
is  not  a  set-aside  bill.  It  is,  instead,  a  bill  which  eephasises 
process.  Ify  colleagues  on  a  previous  panel  — >  officers  of  forest 
products  companies  and  associations  —  are  better  equipped  than  I 
to  address  substantive  matters.  As  a  lawyer  and  litigator,  I  am 
best  able  to  discuss  the  process-related  issues  and  provisions  of 
H.R.  5094,  particularly  those  concerning  administrative  and 
judicial  appeals. 

I  will  present  my  rnmarks  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  common 
to  Congressional  testimony  by  beginning  with  detailed  commonts  and 
progressing  to  general  rsmarks.  Ify  first  task  will  be  to  dispel  a 
specific  misconception  about  H.R.  5094  —  that  is,  discuss  what 
the  bill  does  not  do.  Then  I  will  describe  the  major  themes  of 
the  bill  and  how  the  bill  achieves  those  themes  —  that  is, 
discuss  what  the  bill  does  do.  Piaally,  I  will  i  iismiiin  briefly  on 
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\rhy  enactment  of  this  particular  bill  at  this  particular  tine  is 
warranted. 

I.    WHIT  H.R.  5094  DOBS  HOT  DOs   IBB  FALSB  ISSOB  OP  AOCBSS 
TO  THB  COURTS. 

I  begin  with  detail  because  one  issue  —  the  frequently- 
voiced  but  fraudulent  issue  of  judicial  access  —  should  be 
addressed  at  the  outset.   I  am  sure  members  of  this  panel  have 
heard  repeatedly  the  lament  that  somehow  the  AdminiBtration, 
industry,  and  even  segments  of  Congress  are  all  threatening  to 
deprive  citisens  of  their  constitutional  right  of  access  to  the 
courts,  and  that  H.R.  5094  is  a  prominent  manifestation  of  this 
effort. 

This  assertion  is  wrong  in  several  regards. 

The  short  answer  is  that  no  such  right  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  does  not  accord  an  automatic  right 
of  access  to  the  courts  for  equitable  relief  and  the  Congress  may 
restrict  such  access.  A  particularly  apt  statement  of  this 
principal  is  found  in  the  Congressional  deliberations  over  the 
1932  Norris-La  Guardia  Act.  That  Act  sharply  limited  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  to  issue  temporary  or  permanent 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.   In  considering  the  judicial  access 
question,  the  Senate  report  (No.  163  at  page  11)  quoted  favorably 
from  a  then-recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 

Certainly,  it  is  not  a  right  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  *  *  *  Only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  derived  directly  from  the  Constitution.  Every 
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otlisr  court  created  by  the  general  governaent  derives 
its  juriBdiction  wliolly  froai  the  authority  of  Congreaa. 
That  body  may  glTttf  withhold  or  reatrict  auch 
jurisdiction  at  its  diacr«tloa,  *  *  *   Tho  Conatitution 
Bisply  gives  to  the  Inferior  courtB  the  capacity  to  take 
jurisdiction  in  the  enumerated  casea^  but  it  requires  an 
act  of  Congress  to  confer  it.  And  the  jurisdiction 
having  been  conferred  nay,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  be 
takati  away  In  whole  or  In  part«  A  right  which  thus 
cooies  into  eidstence  only  by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  vhlch  «iay  be  wlt:hdrawn  by  an  act  of 
Congress  after  its  exercise  has  begun,  cannot  well  be 
described  as  a  constitutional  right  ^^   f Kline  jr,  ButBeb 
Construction  Co.,  260  U.S.  226,  213-214  (1922)) 
(citationa  reaoved)  • 

The  longer  answer  —  and  the  only  one  relevant  to  H.R.  5094 
—  ia  that  thia  threat  of  denied  acceaa  to  the  judicial  syaten  is 
a  f igsMnt  of  laiagination.   Put  ai^ply,  H,R,  5094  does  not  restrict 


H.R.  5094  does  take  three  atepe  which  thoae  idio  dwell  on  the 
judicial  acceaa  iaaue  have  found  alarming. 

*  it  bara  preliainary  injunctiona; 

*  it  liaita  the  baaia  for  challenging  timber  sales  and  other 
actiona  idiich  ijoplement  forest  plana  to  whether  thoae 
actiona  are  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  plan;  and 

*  it  prohibita  challenges  of  plan  ieplesMnting  actions  on 
the  baaia  of  new  iufomation. 

Thoae  who  continue  to  aubacribe  to  one  of  the  primary 
purpoaea  of  the  national  foreat  system  articulated  in  the  1897 
Organic  Act  —  "to  furnish  a  continuoua  supply  of  timber  for  the 
use  and  neceaaitiea  of  citisena  of  the  United  Statea"  —  might 
have  preferred  that  H.R.  5094  atop  right  there  with  thoae  three 
atepa.  But  the  bill  does  not  do  ao.  And  becauae  the  bill  doea 
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not,  it  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  H.R.  5094  inhibits  litigation 
or  tha  ability  of  anyone  to  seak  redress  for  alleged  injuries  in 
the  courts. 

To  the  contrary,  the  bill  is  aggressively  innovative  in 
according  full  protection  to  litigants.  It  is  particularly 
solicitous  of  the  plaintiffs  in  national  forest  litigation,  those 
idio  are  responsible  for  consigning  national  forest  managenent  to 
the  judiciary. 

As  to  the  preliminary  injunction  bar,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  preliminary  injunctions  are  hamstringing  forest  plan 
lAplemantation.  First,  they  are  being  issued  Increasingly  on  only 
the  flimsiest  assertions  of  anvirDnmental  harm  and  despite 
evidence  of  very  real  societal  injury  in  terms  of  lost  jobs, 
severe  interruptions  in  public  services,  and  devastated  families 
and  conmunities .   Second,  preliminary  injunctions  have  prolonged 
greatly  the  resolution  of  the  real  issues  addressed  by  litigation 
and  thus  lengthened  the  paralysis  in  forest  manag«aaant.  They  have 
compelled  the  courts  to  conduct  in  effect  two  trials  instead  of 
one  —  the  first  on  the  injunction  motion;  the  second  on  the 
merits.  And  that  second  trial  too  often  is  placed  at  the  very  end 
of  the  court's  docket,  because  the  court  wrongly  assumes  that  the 
preliminary  injunction  protects  the  status  quo  and  removes  any 
necessity  for  prompt  disposition  of  the  litigation. 

By  barring  preliminary  injunctions,  H.R.  5094  would  cut  in 
half  the  number  of  judicial  hearings  required  for  most  national 
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forest  ImwmaLtB   and  pMOBlt  thm  courts  to  manm  worm  quickly  to 
rusolvu  tte  cammm   on  tte  norits. 

JUst  tte  samm,  mBwixonmmatmXimtM   and  othur  litigants  idio 
oppose  tlabsr  salos  will  argue  tliat  without  praliainary 
injunctions  their  judicial  victories  would  be  hollow  because  the 
trees  would  have  already  been  harvested  by  the  tias  the  courts 
decide.  This  argunsnt  is  unfounded,  however,  because  of  a 
creative  provision  in  H.R.  5094.  The  bill  proffers  a  more  ^mr^Mtn 
and  coaiplete  substitute  for  the  prelijMAAry  injunction  and  one 
that  does  not  burden  the  courts.  It  eanriates  autosuitic  stays  of 
the  disputed  tieber  sales  or  other  irrsrTsrslble  actions  during  the 
course  of  lltigBtion.  under  the  bill,  those  who  would  otherwise 
seek  preliiMAsry  injunctions  would  obtain  the  saas  results  without 
the  cost  of  briefing  and  court  appearances. 

Siailarly,  H.R.  5094  preserves  access  to  the  courts  even  as 
it  adopts  plan  consistency  as  the  basis  toip  litigation  over  plan 
iapl— anting  actions  and  bars  QbalXfingas  on  the  basis  of  new 
inforaation.  The  bill  provides  an  innovative  procedure  for 
litigating  any  other  issues  concerning  ieplsswnting  actions. 


TOO  often  tieber  sales  and  other  l^laaanting  actions  are 
challenged  on  issues  that  were  thought  to  be  resolved  in  the 
forest  plan  — *>  indeed,  issues  that  were  raised  and  fully 
in  forest  plan  appeals  and  lawsuits.  It  is  surely  iaproper,  a 
waste  of  judicial  resources,  and  destructive  of  the  integrity  of 
forest  plans,  to  peseit  parties  who  have  lost  issues  in  litigation 
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over  plan  preparation  to  litigate  the  same  Isauea  again  repeatedly 
In  challengea  to  leplaaentlng  actions. 


In  the  same  regard,  1£  new  Infomatlon  developed  after  plan 
completion  calls  Into  question  the  wisdom  o£  Implementing  actions 
—  partictilarly  implementing  actions,  like  timber  sales,  which 
occur  continuously  over  the  life  of  a  plan  —  the  best  way  to 
assure  thorough  consideration  of  the  new  information  and  Its 
implications  for  balanced  forest  management  Is  through  a  plan 
amendment  not  repetitiout  lawsuits  over  the  Individual  actions. 
During  a  plan  amendment,  a  full  array  of  alternatives  can  be 
considered  with  opportunities  for  the  entire  public,  not  just 
litigants,  to  participate  In  the  process. 

Again,  however,  those  who  wish  to  challenge  implementing 
actions  on  grounds  other  than  Inconsistency  with  the  plan  will  cry 
foul.  They  will  maintain  that  to  bar  such  challenges  Is  to  freese 
the  plan  into  an  inflexible  document  which  may  become  outdated  or 
Irrelevant  to  emerging  Issues  of  forest  management. 


This  argument  is  also  unfounded,  again  because  of 
constructive  provisions  in  H.R.  5094.  The  bill  directs  those 
potential  litigants  not  to  challenge  the  discrete  implementing 
action  but  to  file  Instead  a  "petition  for  plan  amendment  or 
revision."  Then  if  the  petition  is  accepted,  the  litigant  will 
have  won  a  much  bigger  victory  because  the  new  information  or 
other  issue  will  be  incorporated  in  the  plan  governing  all  actions 
in  the  forest.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  petition  is  denied,  an 
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aOminimtJcmtivm  xwtord  of  thm  xmrnmon  for  doLUl  will  hav«  boon 
and  that  doolsion  can  bo  challongod  1— rtliitoly  in  tbo  conxts, 

zz.    maa  h.r.  som  dob  not    ibbwciw  m  mm 

or  liisiGKEioa 


H.R.  5Q94  is  not  intowloci  to  xodnco  tho  incidonoo  of 
litigation  or  oroct  baxriors  to  tho  courts.  Znatoad,  tho  bill's 
porposes  azo  to  diainiah  tho  fruitloss  and  costly  dolays  which 
accoBipany  litigation  and  to  channol  litigation  idioro  its 
r«solutloii  can  bo  ioplsswntod  nost  of  foctivoly,  with  tho  loast 
disruption  to  ongoing  forost 


Thoro  will  always  bo  litigation  ovor  tho  aanagoawnt  of 
national  forosts*  Tho  intorosts  of  various  usor  groups  aro  siaply 
too  divorso  and  too  strongly  hold  to  ovor  achiovo  a  Mythical 
consonsus  that  would  1.— iin  I  so  forost  plans  and  plan  inplenontation 
fron  judicial  challongo.  Baring  said  that,  with  croativo  thinking 
by  Congross  and  tho  good  will  of  tho  sobs  intorost  groups, 
litigation  can  bo  bottor  aocosModatod  and  its  intrusivo  offsets 
significantly  rodncod*  H.R*  5094  would  aoccsiplish  this  first  by 
striving  to  rosolvo  litigablo  issuos  adainistrativoly.  It  would 
do  this  by  — 

*  roquiring  all  litigants  to  first  participate  in  tho  plan 
or  inplsswnting  action  docisious  and  than  sook  resolution 
of  any  rssiainlng  issuos  thoy  aay  have  in  adainistrative 
appeals • 

Ho  issue  should  be  raised  for  the  first  tine  in 
court.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  Forest  Service  is 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  resolving  the  issue 
administratively  without  resort  to  litigation,  and  the 
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court  will  b«  coa^elled  to  hoar  tho  Lumum  vithout  tho 
considoxod  judgaent  of  tho  agoncy  profesBionalB  or  the 
bonof  it  of  an  applicable  or  relevant  adainistrative 
record. 

requiring  that  litigation  iasnes  which  arise  after  a  plan 
ia  pnbliahed  be  first  raised  in  a  petition  for  plan 
or  revision. 


This  offers  t^tuk  opportunitr  to  the  agency  to  apply 
its  expertise  and  detemilne  whether,  in  its  view,  the 
issue  is  genuine  end  can  bo  resolved  within  the  planning 
process.   Only  if  the  agency  denies  the  petition,  is  the 
issue  thrown  to  the  coorts. 

Second,  the  bill  seeks  to  reduce  the  principal  adverse  effect 
of  litigation  —  delays.   It  would  do  this  bys 

*  setting  deadlines  for  filing  litigation  after  plans  are 
published,  policies  are  adopted,  or  ieplesnuting  actions 
are  announced. 

Once  the  deadline  is  past,  the  forest  Managers  can 
i^q»leaent  the  plan^  policy  or  action  without  fear  that 
future  litigation  will  halt  them  at  the  last  minute.  This 
is  not  an  onerous  requirement.  Particularly  ifp  as  H.R* 
5094  does,  litigants  are  required  to  have  participated  in 
the  original  decisionmaking  and  brought  an  administrative 
appeal,  they  are  already  fully  acquainted  with  the  iasue 
and  should  be  required  to  decide  whether  to  pursue 
judicial  redress  in  a  timely  manner.   Conversely ^  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bide  their  time  merely  for  the 
salce  of  convenience,  or  to  play  the  ieaue  in  the  press 
when  it  is  most  visible,  or  to  attack  the  agency  when  it 
is  most  vulnerable  f  having  already  expended  considerable 
tiae  and  funds  in  preparations  for  the  implementing 
action* 

*  ensuring  that  litigation  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
adainistrative  records  without  the  need  for  lengthy  trials 
dft  nam  in  the  courts. 


So  long  as  litigants  believe  that  the  courts  will  be 
lenient  in  allowing  full  blown  trials,  mini -trials  of 
experts,  or  even  the  admission  of  additional,  extra -record 
material,  they  will  not  feel  compelled  to  present  their 
case  fully  for  agency  consideration  during  the 
adel n  1  strative  processes  and  appeals.  This  diminishes  the 
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likelihood  of  adBinistrative  resolution  o£  the  iBBues  and 
prolongs  the  life  of  litigation. 

placing  litigation  over  forest  plans  in  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeal. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of  the  united  States 
has  reconmendad  that  litigation  be  brought  directly  to 
circuit  courts  when  the  record  of  the  ageitcy  i«  adequate 
for  review    as  is  the  case  with  forest  plans  *   As 
virtually  all  forest  plan  litigation  is  expected  to  be 
appealed  to  the  circuit  courts  In  any  case,  both  judicial 
economy  and  the  interest  of  pronpt  decisions  are  served  by 
requiring  direct  review.   The  AdoJ-nistrative  Orders  Review 
Act  (28  U^S.C.  SS  2341,  2342)  mandates  direct  review  by 
courts  of  appeals  for  various  decisions  of  the  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture,  Housing  and  Urban  Deve lopcoent. ,  und 
Transportation;  the  Federal  CanmunicationB  ConDDission;  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Ccsaaaisslon;  and  the  interstate  Coimnerce 
Coamission.   The  Pacific  Horthwest  Electric  Power  Planning 
and  Conservation  Act^  a  natural  resource  planning  statute 
more  analogous  to  H.R^  5094,  requires  that  litigation 
challenging  the  decisions  of  the  planning  Council  created 
by  the  Act  be  brought  directly  to  the  circuit  court  (16 
U.S.C.  S  839f(e)). 

setting  tisw  frasMs  within  which  litigation  nust  be  heard 
and  rulings  reached. 

This,  together  with  the  desdlines  for  filing 
litigation r  would  substantially  lisLit  litigation- induced 
raanagement  paralysis.   Issues  which  must  be  litigated  will 
be  resolved  before  the  disputed  plan,  implementinq  action 
or  policy  becoees  obsolete r  and  its  purpose  la  frustrated. 
With  the  elininBtion  of  preliminary  injunction  hearings 
and  the  requirement  that  litigation  be  limited  to  the 
administrative  record,  the  ti^  frames  proposed  by 
B*K~    5094  are  eminently  reasonable.   The  Administrative 
Orders  Review  Act  provides  a  90^ay  deadline  for  filing 
litigation  (28  U>S.C.  S  2344).   Precedent  more  to  the 
point)  the  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act  has  SO -day  deadlines  for  challenging 
decisions  of  the  Council  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  a  60-day  deadline  for  litigating  the 
final  regional  electric  power  and  conservation  plan 
(16  UiS.C.  S  839f{e](S));  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  has 
a  90 -day  deadline  to  challenge  all  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  involving  onshore  oil  and  gas 
leases  (30  D.S.C.  S  226-2). 
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*  barring  prelijiiinary  injuxictlons  and  providing  instead  for 
statutory  stays  of  the  challenged  agency  action  during  the 
litigation's  pendency. 

As  I  discussed  previously,  this  novel  approach 
provides  the  plaintiffs  with  full  protection  without 
requiring  the  courts  to  hear  the  same  case  twice  —  once 
for  the  prelijninary  injunction  notion  and  a  second  tine  on 
the  merits. 

Third,  H.R.  5094  would  seek  to  avoid  unnecessary  litigation 
by  focusing  litigation  on  forest  plans  and  not  inclement ing 
actions.  By  doing  this,  it  ensures  that  problems  are  resolved 
once  in  the  context  of  the  plan  to  which  all  future  is^lenenting 
actions  nust  adhere  rather  than  repeatedly  in  litigation 
challenges  to  contenqporaneous  or  succeeding  implemfinting  actions. 
It  also  increases  the  likelihood  that  the  resolution  will  hold 
because  it  will  be  forged  in  the  nore  thorough  and  inclusive 
planning  process  with  its  wide-ranging  analysis  of  alternatives 
and  multiple  opportunities  for  citizen  participation.  H.R.  5094 
would  focus  the  litigation  on  planning  by  — 

*  requiring  that  litigation  over  is^lenenting  actions  must 
be  limited  to  the  issue  of  whether  they  are  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  the  governing  forest  plan. 

This  incrGAses  the  incentive  for  potential  litigants 
to  pursue  their  concerns  fully  in  the  plan  preparation 
process • 

*  directing  that  litigation  over  plan  is^lementing  actions 
involving  other  issues  be  raised  first  in  the  form  of 
petitions  to  the  Secretary  for  plan  amendment  or  revision. 

If  the  petition  is  denied,  then  litigation  will  ensue 
but  over  the  question  of  whether  the  plan  should  be 
amended,  not  whether  a  single  is^lementing  action  should 
be  stopped  in  spite  of  i^iat  the  plan  says. 
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III.  THE  SBBD  FOR  H.R.  5094 


H.R.  5094,  I  believe,  remedies  a  profound  weakness  in  the 
statutory  schene  for  the  national  forests.  In  1976,  with  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  Congress  made  a 
fundamental  conaaltmant  to  planning  as  the  principal  method  for 
allocating  Increasingly  scarce  resources  of  the  national  forests. 
But  the  job  is  only  half  done.  The  statute  is  misnamed;  it  should 
be  titled  the  National  Forest  Planning  Act.   It  simply  does  not 
address  "Management"  of  forest  lands.  It  devotes  single-minded 
attention  to  the  process  for  preparing,  and  the  contents,  of 
forest  plans,  and  ignores  their  implementation.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  agency  has  followed  Congress'  lead.  Some  26  pages  of  the 
Forest  Service's  rules  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  cover 
the  planning  process  in  detail  while  exactly  one  paragraph  is 
devoted  to  plan  is^lementation. 

This  lack  of  statutory  guidance  or  agency  direction  has  gone 
largely  unnoticed  for  the  last  decade  and  a  half  because  plan 
implementation  was  not  at  issue.  Only  now,  with  the  monumental 
task  of  preparing  123  forest  plans  concluding,  is  attention  drawn 
to  the  importance  of  is^lementing  these  plans.  During  the  course 
of  planning,  we  have  watched  projected  timber  sale  volumes  drop  — 
in  some  cases  dramatically  —  from  historic  levels.  We  have 
fought  hard  in  the  planning  process  to  ensure  a  timber  supply  that 
will  sustain  communities  and  jobs.  By  any  measure,  we  have  not 
met  with  resounding  success. 
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Hdwwer,  w«  thought  the  worst  was  over  —  that,  at  last,  the 
plans  had  accoosKxiated  the  increasing  deaands  for  other  forest 
uses  and  for  greater  protection  of  the  environaent  and,  at  least, 
the  reduced  sale  levels  projected  in  the  plans  would  be  met.   In 
short,  we  believed  the  Congressional  cosBBitnent  to  planning  and 
the  countless  hours  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  preparing 
forest  plans  had  some  value.  Tragically,  our  assui^ions  have 
been  proven  false. 

While  the  Forest  Service  pays  homage  to  the  plans,  those 
documents  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  forest  management. 
This  failure  to  inclement  plans  is  generating  a  cynicism  which 
threatens  the  very  principle  of  forest  planning  among  companies, 
communities,  and  families  dependent  on  the  forests  for  their 
livelihood. 

H.R.  5094  would  remedy  this  condition.   It  does  not  eliminate 
or  alter  existing  provisions  or  environmental  standards  in  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act;  instead,  it  would  simply  provide 
the  missing  direction  on  how  plans  are  to  be  implemented. 


The  American  Forest  Resource  Alliance,  idiich  I  serve, 
believes  that  at  this  crucial  juncture  in  the  history  of  the 
national  forest  system  —  with  impending  completion  of  the  forest 
plans  —  Congress  must  finish  its  work  by  providing  a  statutory 
charter  for  plan  implementation.  Because  H.R.  5094  would  do  just 
that,  we  urge  its  enactment. 
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AmSZClM  rOBIST  lUOUSCI  allzimcv 

Good  Boming.  I  am  WilliaB  R«  Murray,  Counsal  for  the 
ABsrican  Porast  Raaourca  Allianca.  I  vould  lika  to  thank  tha 
aaabars  of  tha  Subcomittaa  for  allowing  mm  to  tastify  today. 
Togathar  vith  aa  on  tha  panal  today  is  Stavan  P.  Quarlas,  outsida 
counsal  to  tha  Allianca. 

Tlia  Allianca,  vhich  is  locatad  in  Washington,  D.C., 
is  a  coalition  of  coapanias,  organizations,  conminitias,  and 
individuals  all  dadicatad  to  tha  visa  usa  and  ranaval  of 
Aaarica's  forasts.  Many  of  tha  Allianca 's  aaaibers  ara  dependant 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  tha  national  forasts  or  public  lands  for 
their  raw  naterial  supply.  As  Counsel,  I  follow  legal  issues  and 
litigation  which  affect  this  supply.  I  advise  our  nenbers  as  to 
the  existence  and  significance  of  these  issues  and,  hopefully,  as 
to  their  solution.  One  of  the  nore  intractable  issues  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  tine,  the  delay  and  uncertainty  occasioned  by 
adainistrative  appeals  and  judicial  litigation  over  national 
forest  plans  and  plan  inplamentation. 

Congress  enacted  the  National  Porest  Management  of  1976  in 
part  to  strengthen  and  iaprova  the  management  of  national 
forests.  Section  6  of  this  statute  sets  out  a  number  of  criteria 
and  procedures  for  this  purpose.  Congress'  recognition  that 
management  of  the  Nation's  renewable  resource  would  be  highly 
complex  is  borne  out  by  the  amount  of  time  and  resources  which 
the  Porest  Service  has  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  these  land 
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and  rMiourc«  managoMnt  plans  for  each  national  forast.  Tha 
Forast  Sarvica  has  spant  alaost  ovar  $250  Billion  dollars  sinca 
1976  to  davalop  tha  first  round  of  forast  plans  and  still  has  not 
cosplatad  plans  for  tvanty  forasts  in  Ragions  5  and  6,  tha 
ragions  that  produca  tha  aost  tiabar. 

Whan  tha  Forast  Sarvica  does  adopt  a  plan,  ona  consaquanca 
vhich  Congrass  did  not  anticipata  in  1976  is  tha  axtant  to  which 
adainistrativa  appaals  and  subsaquant  litigation  hava  baan  filad. 
Currantly,  44  of  tha  103  final  forast  plans  ara  sub j act  to 
panding  appaals.  In  addition,  10  forast  plans  ara  sub j act  to 
litigation  in  Faderal  court  (Rio  Granda,  Superior,  Clavaland, 
Busboldt-Toiyaba,  Idaho  Panhandle,  Flathead,  Bighorn,  Nicolat, 
Ouachita,  and  Texas). 

Tha  number  of  administrative  appeals  pending  before  the 
Forest  Service  increased  540  percent  from  the  beginning  of  FY 
1985  to  the  beginning  of  FY  1990  —  from  163  appeals  pending  on 
October  1,  1985,  to  1043  on  October  1,  1989.  In  FY  1989,  the 
Forest  Service  received  110  plan  appeals,  562  timber  sale  appeals 
and  a  total  of  1,291  appeals.  In  the  first  half  of  FY  1990,  tha 
Forest  Service  received  an  additional  1,048  appeals  including  64 
plan  appeals  and  700  timber  appeals. 

The  FY  1989  numbers  represent  a  decrease  from  FY  1988, 
primarily  because  a  substantial  portion  of  the  timber  sales 
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prograa  vas  •njoinad  by  a  aatrlx  of  litigation  and  tharoforo 
navar  of farad  for  aala*  Thus,  FY  1988  is  nora  charaetariatic  of 
tha  aalaa  iqppaal  problam.  In  PY  1988,  759  iqppaala  vara  filad  on 
tha  4,199  largar  advartiaad  tiabar  aalaa  vhi^  conatituta  ovar  90 
pareant  of  tha  voluaa  in  tha  Poraat  Sarvioa'a  tiabar  aalaa 
program.  Aa  a  raault  of  tha  incraaaa  in  tha  madbar  of  appaala, 
tha  avaraga  tiaa  naoaaaary  to  procaaa  an  appaal  haa  alao 
incraaaad  to  tha  point  that  tha  appaal  prooaaa  ia  a  tiaa- 
conauning  affort  for  all  oonoamad. 

Caaaa  axiat  vhara  plana  final  isad  aa  auch  aa  fiva  yaara  ago 
hava  not  baan  iaplaaantad  dua  to  appaals  vhi^  ara  atill  panding. 
The  HOoaiar  National  Poraat,  locatad  in  aoutham  Indiana, 
ccaplatad  ita  land  and  raaouroa  nanagaaant  plan,  or  foraat  plan, 
in  S^tanbar  1985*  Undar  tha  plan,  tha  Poreat  Sarvica  intandad 
to  produca  an  annual  allovabla  aala  guanity  of  11  ail  lion  board 
faat  of  tinbar.  Whila  thia  voluaa  aay  aaaa  snail  by  Northvaat 
atandarda,  tha  Hooaiar  National  Poraat  has  baan  a  aignificant 
aourca  of  guality  hardvood  tiabar  for  the  foraat  producta 
industry  in  aoutham  Indiana. 

Hovavar ,  in  1985  tha  nav  foraat  plan  vas  appealed  by  the 
Saaaafras  and  National  Audubon  Sociatiea,  the  tiaber  aala  prograa 
vaa  halted  entirely,  and  the  Hooaiar  National  Poreat  eventually 
began  preparation  of  a  plan  aaendaent  vith  8  new  altemativea 
undar  conaidaration*  After  nearly  five  years,  no  decision  has 
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bttttn  issued  on  thm  appMtls  and  no  nav  tiabor  nanagwMnt 
activ4.tioa  hava  baan  allovad.  Tha  public  comaant  pariod  on  tha 
draft  plan  amandnant  ia  achadulad  to  cloaa  at  tha  and  of  thia 
Bonth.  Nav  challangaa  of  tha  foraat  plan  ara  axpactad  onca  tha 
amandnant  ia  finally  iaauad  naxt  yaar. 

It  ia  untanabla  that  a  foraat  plan  can  ba  ao  many  yaara  in 
tha  aaXing,  and  than,  onca  finalizad,  navar  ba  iaplaaantad. 
Claarly,  procadural  changaa  ara  naadad  to  aaaure  that  daciaiona 
nay  ba  nada,  diffarencea  raaolved  in  a  tiaaly  faahion  through 
appaala  and  litigation,  and  plana  iaplamantad  within  a  raaaonabla 
amount  of  tina. 

Thia  aituation  ia  axacarbatad  furthar  in  aone  caaaa  by 
litigation  following  tha  Chiaf 'a  deciaion.  Tha  rapidly 
increaaing  nuabar  and  conplaxity  of  national,  atata,  and  aven 
local  anvironnantal  group  la%rauita  hava  furthar  raducad  or 
dalayad  availabla  aalaa  offaringa.  Laat  yaar,  ovar  2.3  billion 
board  faet  of  fadaral  tiabar  aalaa  wara  anjoinad,  with  anothar 
1.5  billion  board  faat  dalayad.  Congraaa  was  requirad  to  act  in 
lAat  many  conaidar  a  pracipitoua  faahion  to  braak  thia  daadlock. 
Whila  tha  Northam  Spottad  Owl  accountad  for  tha  Congraaa ional 
intarvantion,  it  ia  only  a  part  of  a  largar  pictura  of  appaala 
and  litigation  daaignad  to  atop  tha  aala  of  fadaral  tiabar. 

At  tha  and  of  laat  Dacaabar,  tha  Oragon  Natural  Raaourcaa 
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Council  called  upon  "Forest  Oonsarvation  Laadars"  to  assist  in 
tha  appaals  of  tiabar  sala  dacisions  aoon  to  ba  ralaaaad  by 
national  forasts  in  tha  Forast  Sarvica*s  Ragion  6.  ONRC's  lattar 
statas,  "[t]o  vhat  axtant  this  potantial  fluah  of  dacision 
noticas  is  purposaly  intandad  to  flood  us  vith  aora  daciaiona 
than  va  can  avar  hopa  to  thoroughly  avaluata  ia  opan  to 
apaculation.   •  •  •   This  aaao  is  to  infom  you  that 
oonsarvationists  vill  soon  ba  facad  vith  doing  aaasiva  nuabars  of 
appaals.  Wa  would  valcoaa  tha  halp  of  your  organization 
raviaving  thasa  salaa."  To  halp  thasa  organizations  tha  ORNC  has 
aada  ita  principal  boilerplata  argumanta  availabla  on  coaputar 
"diak  (Macintosh  or  IBM-PC)." 

^pallanta  and  litiganta  aaam  to  racogniza  no  naad  for 
aaargancy  action  to  aalvaga  f ira-  or  inaact-daaagad  tiabar  in 
ordar  to  racovar  it  bafora  it  datarioratas,  to  raaova  a 
continuing  fira  hazard  or  to  satisfy  othar  critical  forast 
aanagement  naads.  Tha  af forts  by  tha  Foreat  Sarvica  to  hold 
salvage  aalas  as  part  of  the  racovary  program  following  tha  1987 
foraat  fira  in  northern  California  generated  lawauits  which  still 
prevent  aalvaging  a  Blgnlf leant  amount  of  tiabar.  In  Texas,  the 
Federal  court  only  recently  allowed  the  Forest  Service  to  take 
neasuras  to  control  insect  infestation  that  threatened  red- 
cockheaded  woodpecker  habitat. 

These  increases  in  both  the  number  of  appaals  and  in 
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proottssing  tijM  have  hmmn  costly  to  tho  Porost  Sorvioo.  Thm 
aaount  that  tho  Agency  is  spoiidiiig  to  doal  vith  tiabor  salo 
iqppoals  has  aors  than  triplod  in  the  tive  tiseal  years  surveyed. 
For  all  appeals  in  FY  1989,  the  Agency  estiaetes  thet  it  ^pent 
$6.25  Billion.  The  Agency  also  estinates  thet  it  ^pent  $2.21 
Billion  in  litigation  expenses  during  the  sase  period.  These 
figures  do  not  include  costs  incurred  by  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  staff  involved  vith  the  process. 

The  effects  of  all  of  this  on  the  Forest  Service's  prograns 
and  personnel  have  been  debilitating.  With  respect  to  litigation 
in  particular,  the  Agency  has  been  forced  to  continually  redo 
tiBber  sale  preparation  and  environaftntal  docuB«ntation  vork  as 
judicial  standards  have  evolved  and  been  applied  retroactively  to 
tiBber  sales  that  vere  already  prepared  and  not  yet  offered  for 
sale.  As  a  consequence  of  these  extraordinary  retrofit  costs, 
the  Forest  Service's  FY  1991  budget  vas  a  source  of  considerable 
dispute  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Office  of  NanageBent 
and  Budget.  ONB  vas  seriously  concerned  that  the  Forest 
Service's  unit  costs  for  tinber  sale  preparation  and 
adninistration  rose  draaatically. 

This  increase  in  unit  costs  should  be  no  surprise  given  the 
nuBber  of  personnel  increasingly  diverted  to  responding  to 
appeals  and  litigation,  and  avay  fron  substantive  forest 
Banagesent.  Sisply  stated,  costs  have  been  increasing  as  rapidly 
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as  th«  appMtls  and  lawsuits  havs  incraassd.  This  has  rasultad  in 
a  substantial  aaount  of  backsliding  in  lAat  was  an  incraasingly 
cost-stf Icisnt  tiabsr  sals  program,  and  has  rsducsd  ths  ovsrall 
profitability  of  ths  tiabsr  salss  program  for  ths  U.S.  Trsasury. 
It  has  also  rssultsd  in  ths  transfsr  of  Porsst  Ssrvics  psrsonnsl 
tims  into  ths  offics,  and  away  from  ths  day-to-day  managsmsnt  of 
ths  land  rssourcs  vith  which  ths  Agsncy's  psrsonnsl  ars 
sntrustsd. 

Finally,  ths  fsar  of  appsals  and  litigation  has  had  an 
impact  indepsndent  of  ths  actual  appsals  and  lawsuits.  First, 
ths  impact  of  this  incrsass  in  frequency  and  militancy  of 
appellant  activity  is  having  a  chilling  sffsct  on  ths  initial 
of far  of  timbsr  sales  in  ssvsral  Forsst  Ssrvice  regions.  From  FY 
1986  to  FY  1988  the  Forest  Ssrvics  sstimatss  that  90  salss 
involving  590  million  board  fast  of  volums  that  wars  schsdulsd  to 
bs  of fsrsd  for  sals  were  withdra%m  under  ths  thrsat  of  appsal  or 
litigation.   For  ths  most  part,  thsss  sales  havs  not  found  their 
way  back  onto  the  market.  Obviously,  the  situation  was 
substantially  worse  in  FY  1989  dus  to  ths  court  injunctions. 

Bvsn  bsyond  ths  Forest  Ssrvics 's  inability  to  of far  timber 
salss  as  I  just  dsscribsd,  ths  Agency  is  now  demonstrating  a 
further  —  and  even  more  disturbing  —  unwillingnsss  to  uss  its 
forsst  plans,  where  they  are  final,  to  rssolvs  new  conflicts  that 
arise  during  plan  implementation.  Instsad  of  proceeding  with 
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plan  asMktaMnt  proc#durMi  r^quir^d  by  th«  National  Porast 
Nanagaaant  Act  (NFHA) ,  tha  Agency* a  ragulationa,  and  diraction 
containad  in  tha  Poraat  Sarvica  Manual  and  Handbook,  tha  Poraat 
Sarvica  haa  raapondad  to  nav  challangaa  by  adopting  intaria 
guidelinaa  or  policy  changaa  which  conflict  vith  tha  plana 
thaMalvaa. 

Tha  Southam  Ragion'a  actiona  to  changa  nanagamant  practicaa 
for  tha  protaction  of  tha  Rad-Cockadad  Woodpackar  is  a  casa  in 
point.  Undar  challanga  that  axiating  guidalinaa  —  approvad  by 
tha  U.S.  Pish  &  Wildlifa  Sarvica  and  incorporatad  in  final  foraat 
plana  —  vara  not  adaquata  to  protact  tha  apaciea,  tha  Poraat 
Sarvica  altarad  ita  nanagamant  practicaa  throughout  tha  South 
without:  (1)  coaplying  with  tha  National  Environaantal  Policy  Act 
(NEPA)  and  NPNA  procaduraa  for  plan  aaandaantai  or  (2)  avan 
danonatrating  that  tha  naw  practicaa  would  furthar  protact  or 
iaprova  tha  habitat  for  tha  woodpackar.  Similarly,  Ragion  6 
impl amen tad  an  old  growth  policy  by  ignoring  tha  procadural 
raquiraaanta  of  tNFMA  and  NEPA,  and  Ragion  5  announcad  an 
"Enviroimantal  Aganda"  as  Mr.  Tomaachaaki  daacribad  to  you 
aarliar  whila  also  ignoring  thaaa  atatutaa. 

Tha  Agancy*a  coaplata  lack  of  oonfidanca  in  tha  foraat 
planning  procaaa  ia  of  graat  concam.  Zt  implias  that  tha  Agancy 
is  not  aaraly  ahying  from  possibly  oontrovarsial  tinbar  aala 
dacisions,  but  nora  fundamantally  haa  loat  tha  fortitude  to 
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•abractt  its  final  forest  plans  as  a  vorlcing  tool.  It  suggaato 
that  tha  faar  of  appaals  and  litigation  is  laading  tha  Agancy  to 
ignora  its  oim  procedural  raquirasants  in  an  ad-hoc  attanpt  to 
placata  potential  plaintiffs  in  any  vay  that  saaas  appropriate 
given  the  circuBstances  presented  at  a  particular  point  in  tiae. 
This  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  Agency  is  confused  and  has 
lost  its  vay  in  threading  through  the  Borass  of  appeals  and 
litigation  that  it  now  faces* 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  be  happy  to 
respond  to  any  questions. 
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STISEMBIIT  Of 
XBVZH  KZKCHMER,    STAFF  ATTORNEY 
SZSRRA  CUJB  LEGAL  DI^ENSE  FOND 


Thank  you^  Mr,  Chainnan  and  memben  of  the  Suboommittee.  My  name  is  Kevin 
Kudiner  and  I  am  an  attonicy  with  the  Siecra  Qub  Legal  Defenae  Fund.  The  Legal 
Defenae  Fund  is  a  non-profit;  public  interest  law  fiim,  aepaiate  from  the  Siena  Qub,  that 
lepicsents  dlizen  grotq>s  in  litigation  to  protect  our  nation  s  natural  lesouices  and  to 
enfofoe  federal  environmental  laws.   In  1989,  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  represented  more 
than  70  oiganizations  (with  combined  memberddps  of  aeveml  million  individuab)  in  over 
40  lawsuitSr  many  of  them  against  agendes  of  the  federal  government  for  failure  to  con^ljr 
with  environmental  laws. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views  on  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  Subcommittee  today.   Our  testimoi^  will  focus  on  providons  of  the  pending  MUs 
that  direcdy  or  indirectly  limit  the  ability  of  dtizens  to  dudlenge  -  and  of  courts  to  review 
and  enfofoe  -  Forest  Scxvice  compliance  with  environmental  laws. 

In  particular,  we  are  opposed  to  MR.  5094  because  it  contains  numerous  providons 
that  seiioudy  undeimine  existing  environmental  laws  and  m^ustifiably  inteifere  with  long- 
established  judicial  and  administrative  processes. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  opposition  to  tiiese  and  other  efforts  to  limit  dtizenS'  access 
to  the  courts.   In  June,  a  broad-based  coalition  of  public  interest  groups  asked  House  and 
Senate  members  to  oppose  re-enactment  of  the  rertrictions  on  judicial  review  contained  in 
sections  312  and  318  of  the  FY  1990  Interior  and  Rdated  Agendes  Appropriations  Act  The 
orighud  letter  was  signed  by  37  oiganizations  and  subsequentiy  recdved  the  endofsement  of 
tfiree  other  groups:   the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U5.,  the  Oregon  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  and  Equal  Rights  Advocates.   I  request  tluit  tiieir  letter  be  made  a  part  df  the 
hearing  record. 

In  addition,  70  House  members  recentiy  Joined  with  judidaiy  subconunittee  diaiimen 
Bob  Kastenmder  and  Don  Edwanis  in  asking  the  House  Appropriations  Gmmdttee  not  to 
indude  any  restrictions  on  judicial  review  in  the  FY  1991  Interior  Appropriations  Act 

Hnally,  Attorneys  General  from  15  states  around  the  country  wrote  House  Speaker 
Foley  and  Soiate  Majority  Leader  KAtdtell  yesterday  uigin  them  to  oppose  any  efforts  to 
exempt  the  Forest  Service  and  otiier  federal  agendes  frnn  compliance  with  environmental 
laws. 

These  letters  are  a  strong  indication  of  the  depth  and  breadtii  of  oppodtion  to  any 
proposals  tluit  would  put  fedenl  agendes  above  the  law  by  insulating  tiidr  activities  from 
review  in  the  courts. 

HA  gPH  -  Thff  'NflttOMl  Porat  PIm  Implqnmtatim  6s£. 

Under  the  guise  of  bringing  "stability  and  certainty"  to  national  forest  planning  and 
naanagement;  HJL  5094  uses  a  badk-door  approach  to  salwtage  the  National  Forest 
Maiuigemcnt  Act  (NFMA),  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA),  the  Endangered 
Spedes  Ad;  and  a  host  oif  otiier  environikiental  laws. 

This  MU,  which  was  written  by  the  timber  indusUy,  implidthr  adoMmiadges  that 
direct  amendments  to  NEPA  and  the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  would  Ukdy  be  in^ossibk. 
Instead,  it  severdy  restricts  -  and  In  soma  cases  dimlnates  -  dtizen  paitidpation  In  and 
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judicial  review  of  Forest  Service  activities  in  eveiy  national  forest  aaoss  the  coiintiy.   The 
result   our  nation's  forests  will  be  turned  into  tree  fanns  as  logging  becomes  the  pre- 
emptively dominant  use  of  the  national  forests. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  the  logger^  trudcexair  and  millwoikezs  whose  livelihoods 
have  been  jeopanlized  by  timber-industiy  profiteering  through  increased  log  exports  and 
automation.   But  the  industi/s  solution,  which  would  be  codified  by  HJL  5094,  is  to  log 
our  remaining  forests  in  violation  of  existing  laws  —  and  to  prohibit  enforcement  of  those 
laws  by  insulating  Forest  Service  activities  fiiom  review  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  do  not  believe  that  anyone's  economic  interests  justify  putting  the 
federal  government  above  the  law.   Government  agencies  like  the  Forest  Service  have  the 
same  obligation  to  obey  the  law  as  individual  citizens  like  you  and  L   I  seriously  doubt  any 
of  us  would  suggest  that  Exxon  or  Union  Carbide  should  be  exempted  from  envirorunental 
laws  because  complying  would  put  people  out  of  work.   The  Forest  Service  should  no  more 
be  exempt  from  laws  protecting  forest^  fish,  water,  and  wildlife  than  should  Exxon  or 
Union  Carbide. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  what  RR.  5094  proposes  to  da   From  its  findings  to  its  finale, 
this  bin  is  flawed  and  should  not  be  enacted. 

The  Underiving  Assumptiona  Are  InaccuTate  or  KCsleading. 

In  its  seventh  finding,  HJL  5094  alleges  that  forest  management  problems  in  various 
national  forests  have  been  caused  by  'appeals  and  litigatiorL'   Tlie  dg^di  finding  states  that 
maruigement  dedaions  are  better  made  by  forest  professionals  than  through  litigatiorL 

Both  claims  misrepresent  Uie  situatiorL 

Appeals  and  litigation  are  not  the  cause  of  forest  management  problems. 

First  it  is  patently  dear  that  'appeals  and  litigation'  are  not  the  cause  of  forest 
maruigement  problems  on  the  national  'forests.   It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  daim  that 
Cassandra  was  responsible  for  Troy's  fatis. 

This  daim  is  another  example  of  the  'shoot  the  messenger^  philosophy  that  underlies 
the  timber  industry's  latest  effort  to  log  our  remaining  andent  forests. 

It  is  a  common  misperception  that  courts  will  issue  an  irijtmction  against  the  Forest 
Service  or  BLM  whenever  an  envirorunental  group  drops  a  letter  in  the  m^  requesting 
one.   In  fact;  a  primary  rationale  for  the  judicial  review  restrictions  contained  in  recent 
appropriations  riden  is  that  tfiere  have  been  'severe  abuses  of  the  judicial  process".' 

These  daims  are  wholly  unsupported  by  the  facta.   In  particular,  there  is  no  merit  to 


1   135  Cong.  Rec  S.12963  (daily  ed.  Oct  7, 1989)  (Statement  of  Senator  Gorton  re: 
Section  318). 
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any  implication  that  courts  routixidy  grant  ii^unctions  against  federal  land  managing 
agendes  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  plainti^  claims   The  rales  for  obtaining 
preBminaiy  rdief  in  the  courts  are  weH-established,  and  dtizens  dudlenging  the  activities  of 
federal  land  managing  agendes  must  satisfy  those  rales  just  like  eveiyone  else. 

Before  a  court  will  issue  a  preBminaiy  ii^unction,  a  plaintiff  must  prove  that 

(1)  tiiere  is  a  strong  likriihood  of  success  on  the  merits; 

(2)  the  balance  of  irreparable  harm  favon  the  plaintiff  and 

(3)  the  public  interest  favon  issuing  an  ix^unction. 

The  stringency  of  the  judidal  standards  governing  preBminaiy  inlunctions  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  courts  have  isBiS^  requests  for  ii^^ncttve  rdief  in  the 
majorily  of  cases  in  the  Northwest  ffled  against  timbcr^nanaging  agendes.   Snce  passage  of 
the  Oregon  and  Washington  wHdemess  biOs  tiiere  have  been  just  20  judidal  dudlcnges  to 
timber  sales  on  federal  luids  in  these  states.   In  only  sbc  have  the  pUdntiffai  obtained  citfaer 
preBminaiy  or  permanent  ii^unctions;  of  these,  only  three  invdved  more  than  one  timber 
sale,  and  onfy  two  injunctions  survived  until  final  judgment*  In  three  other  caseSr  the 
Forest  Service  witiidrew  dudlenged  timber  sales  eittier  without  the  need  for  court  action  or 


Of  the  three  cases  involving  diallenges  to  more  than  a  single  timber  sale,  two, 
Seattle  Audubon  Sodcty  v.  Robertson.  Na  C89-160WD  (W.D.Wa.)  and  Esdlffid 
Audubon  Sodg^  V.  Li^an.  No  C89-1169-FR  p.Or.),  involved  preBminaiy  ii^unctions 
and  conoem  the  northern  spotted  owL  In  both  of  these  caseSr  the  courts  found 
e^ence  of  fundamental  illfgalitits  by  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  and«  as  a  result; 
the  ii^i'ii^ons  issued  were  commensumtdy  broad:   All  Forest  Service  timber  sales 
were  ei^oined  in  tracts  of  known  jotted  owl  habitat  laiger  than  40  acres;  all  BLM 
sales  witfiin  2.1  mUes  of  known  owl  sites  were  ei^oined.  The  ttiiid  injunction 
involving  more  than  one  timber  sale.  National  WfldBfe  Federation  v.  US.  Porert 
SsDdfi&r  592  F.Supp.  931  p.Oi^  1964),  resulted  in  a  pcmianent  ii^unction  and 
conoemed  adverse  water  quaUty  effeds  of  logging  activities  in  the  Mapleton  District 
of  the  Sluslaw  National  Forest 

Two  of  the  remaining  ii^unctions  -  Pfldwdc  Audubon  Sodg^  v.  MacWnBaiM.  19 

ELR  20626  (W.D.Wa.,  jaa  15, 1988),  and  Oregon  Nfltuni  Raouraa  QamcfljL 

Mfibku  No  C8S-1277MA  p.Or.)  -  concerned  at  least  in  part  the  Forest  Service's 
failure  to  disdose  and  analyze  new  information  about  sindent  f oiestib  The  ttiiid 
injunction  was  recently  issued  in  the  SeattJe  Audubon  Sode^  (SAQ  case  iwainst  the 
Forest  Service  for  faiBng  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  Sectfon  318  of  the  FY 
1990  Interior  Appropriations  Act  when  preparing  the  Cowboy  timber  sale.  The 
MBdAQUimtt  ii4unction  survived  until  final  judgment  and  the  S^  injunction  was 
issued  in  conjunction  witfi  a  summary  judgment  against  the  Forest  Service.  In 
Mfibku  the  district  court  dismissed  the  case  for  lack  of  jurisdktion;  the  Ninrii  Oicuit 
issued  an  emetgen^  injunction  pending  appeal  that  was  dissohred  shortly  after  otal 
aigument  and  ultimatdy  affirmed  the  lower  court 
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following  a  district  court  ilsaial  oi  the  request  for  ii^unction.' 

In  flU  of  tiie  otiier  cases*  induding  several  in  which  the  courts  found  that  the  Forest 
Service  was  likely  acting  illegally,  the  plaintiffo  were  denied  injunctive  reliei*   This  record 


Washington  Dept  of  Wfldlife  v.  Stubblefield.  Na  C87-6387Z  (W.b.Wa.)  (court  denied 
preliminary  injunction;  agency  subsequently  granted  administrative  appeal  and 
cancelled  timber  sale  contract  while  suit  was  on  appeal);  Oregon  Noniic  Qub  v. 
Ml2hla#  Na  8a-967-RE  (D.Or.)  (Forest  Service  withdrew  sale  following  filing  of 
complaint);  and  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Coundl  v.  Grossarth.  No.  89-6451E  (D.Or.) 
(Forest  Sorvice  withdrew  sale  following  receipt  of  complaint). 

Only  two  of  these  cases  involved  challenges  to  more  than  one  timber  sale: 
QKanOgan  ^dgmwa  LwgUt  Y.  MAimghlia  Na  89-064.AAM  (ED.Wa.)  (dudlenge 
to  Umber  Management  Plan  for  lacking  an  EIS;  court  found  likely  NEPA  violation 
but  denied  preliminaiy  injunction);  National  Wildlife  Federation  v.  U.S.  Forest 
SsoisSr  Na  8&-752-RE  (D.Or.)  (challenge  to  salvage  logging  of  Silver  Fires  on  the 
Siskiyou  National  Forest  for  alleged  violations  of  NEPA*  Qean  Water  Act;  and 
NFMA;  NEPA  violation  found  but  prelimixuuy  injunction  denied;  9th  Qrcuit  denied 
emergency  injunction  pending  appeal).   In  both  of  these  cases  the  courts  determined 
that  3ie  Forest  Service  was  liioely  violating  the  law  but  nonetheless  declined  to  issue 
injunctions. 

The  remaining  cases  all  involved  individual  timber  sales:    Loveland  v.  U.S.  Forest 
SszxiSCr  Na  86-364-JU  (D.Or.  1986)  (challenge  to  timber  sale  on  Willamette  National 
Forest  based  on  alleged  violation  of  NEPA  for  failure  to  consider  old  growth 
ecology.    Temponuy  restraining  order  denied;  sale  logged);  Oregon  Natural 
Resources  Coundl' v.  Forest  Service.  834  F.2d  842  (9th  Gr.  1987)  (challenge  to  North 
Roaring  Devil  timber  sale  on  Willamette  National  Forest  based  on  alleged  violation 
of  Adnidnistrative  Procedures  Act  and  NEPA   District  court  denied  request  for 
preliminary  injunction,  emergency  iiq'unction  granted  by  9th  Qrcuit,  which  reversed; 
on  remand  district  court  denied  preliminary  injunction.  Sale  logged.);  Headwaters  v. 
fiLMf  No.  89-6016  p.Or.)  (challenge  to  Wdcox  Peak  timber  sale  on  the  Medfonl 
District  for  alleged  violations  of  NEPA,  O&C  Act;  and  FLPMA   Prelimiruuy  and 
permanent  injunctions  denied);  ONRC  v.  Lyng.  No.  88-680-TA  (D.Or.)  (diallenge  to 
Duck  Creek  timber  sale  on  the  Wallowa-Whitman  National  Forest  in  the  Hells 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area  based  on  violation  of  NEPA  and  HCNRA. 
Temporaiy  restraining  order  granted,  preliminary  injunction  denied,  emergency 
injunction  pending  appeal  denied;  9th  Circuit  reversed  in  part);  Sierra  Qub  v.  Block. 
9th  Gr.  No.  84-3956  (diallenge  to  Pyramid  timber  sale  in  the  Willamette  National 
Forest  for  alleged  violation  of  NEPA   Preliminary  injunction  denied.   Sale  logged. 
Case  dismissed  as  moot);  Citizens  Task  Force  v.  Forest  Service.  9th  On  Na  87-3505 
(challenge  to  Duck  Soup  and  Sad  Traverse  sales  on  Willamette  National  Forest  for 
alleged  violation  of  NEPA  and  Administrative  Procedures  Act   Prelimiruuy 
injunction  denied.    Sale  logged);  ONRC  v.  Forest  Service.  Na  89-401-MA  (D.Or.) 
(challenge  to  Prophecy  fire  salvage  timber  sale  in  roadless  area  for  alleged  violation 

(continued...) 
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haidly  ttq>pacte  a  ckim  that  the  Judidal  piooeis  is  being  abused  or  ttiat  the  fedeial  omnti 
aie  funning  loug^ifhod  over  the  Fdicflt  Sefvioe  and  BLM. 

Moieovei;  the  Gcnenl  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  iaeued  a  leport  in  Febniaiy  1989, 
which  concluded  that  ntaAy  all  ol  the  ddayt  ol  appeded  tales  were  due  to  problems  the 
Fdrest  Seivice  had  experienced  in  conducting  envinmniental  analyses^*  PeihqM  more 
impoftanfly/  the  GAO  found  that:* 

(1)  onhr  iix  percent  of  the  timber  sale  volume  offered  in  Rqiians  I 
and  VI  in  fiscal  yearns  1986  and  1987  was  i^pcaled;  and 

(2)  leas  than  one  percent  ol  the  totsl  timber  sales  volume  was 
ddayed  by  tticse  appeabi 

Thui^  it  is  dear  that  neitticr  fitigaiion  nor  administKative  appeab  can  be  blamed  far 
Fdrest  Sefvice  management  probkmSb  Rattier,  the  root  of  those  problems  can  be  found  in 
the  agenc/s  failure  to  cany  out  lis  rapomibiQtics  laitfifully  under  NEPA  and  the  NFMA. 

QwiHa  an  not  maleing  profaMJonri  farat  nrnnm^mrntnt  dgdriona. 

The  insinuation  that  pvolesrional  numagement  decisions  are  being  made  tfirou^ 
fiHgation  is  equally  fallarioiis    The  courts  are  detemdning  whetfier  or  not  Fdrest  Seivioe 
decisions  comply  with  existing  laws  -  not  imposing  new  requirements  not  already  in  the 
statutes  and  regulations^  In  short;  the  courts  are  no  more  Idling  prolesrional  forest 
managers  how  to  run  the  forests  than  a  judge  who  fines  a  speeder  is  telling  a  driver  how 
to  operate  an  automobile. 

The  Proposed  Bmi  on  hwiancg  of  PpHmJimy  If^ungflons  is  an  Open  InvltMiim  to 

AdniinirtnittYg  md  Environingntal  AfruKi, 

HJL  5094  contains  a  proposal  that  would  pnrfdbit  courts  from  issuing  UXSL 
"restraining  order,  prdiminny  in|unction,  or  in|unction  pending  appeal"  witti  respect  to  a^^ 


*(»xontinued) 

ol  NEPA.  Sale  logged  before  prefiminaiy  in|unction  was  dedded.  Case  dismissed 
because  area  was  no  longer  roadless);  Headwatew  v.  BLM.  No.  87-1275  (D.O&) 
(challenge  to  Two  rs  timber  sale  on  Medfoni  District  for  alleged  violation  ol 
FLPMA.  Prdiminaiy  ii^unction  denied;  emeigency  in|unction  denied  in  9tti  Circuits 
Sale  logged.   Case  dismissed  as  mooQ;  Headwateri  v.  BLM.  Nd  87-^233  P.O&) 
(challenge  to  Humpy  Mountatai  timber  sale  on  Medfoni  District  based  upon  dkged 
violation  ol  NEPA.  Prdiminaiy  in|unction  denied.  Sale  logged.  Case  dismissed  as 
mooQ. 

•    PoiMtSgnrtcg    Infernation  on  A#  Powrt  Service  Appeda  Svrtem /GAQatCgP.«- 

16BR,  F^niaiy  16^  1989).  Stt  ahtt  ipfaniMtign  OR  ftc  Fowtt  Scrvte  Apptdi  Syttn 

(Statement  ol  Jdttn  W.  Hannan,  GAC^4lCED-89L43r  May  19, 1989). 
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Forest  Service  plan,  regional  guidance,  or  implementing  activity/  Thb  provision,  coupled 
with  the  exhaustion  of  remedies  mandate  in  sections  302,  303,  and  304,  could  allow  a  Forest 
Service  timber  sale  to  be  offered,  awarded,  and  logged  before  a  court  even  had  an 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  that  sale  complied  with  the  law. 

Although  the  bill  does  require  the  Forest  Service  to  withhold  any  irreversible  actions 
for  a  fixed  period  of  time  once  a  lawsuit  is  filed,  there  is  no  way  to  stop  even  potentially 
illegal  activities  prior  to  a  final  decision  by  the  agency.   In  addition,  if  die  court  fails  to 
issue  its  ruling  within  the  fixed  time  frame  —  even  if  the  delay  is  required  by  the 
Constitution  -  the  Forest  Service  would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

As  a  result;  it  would  invite  bad  decision-making:   without  the  threat  of  judicial 
intervention  in  appeals  of  actions  with  irreparable  consequences,  the  Forest  Service  would 
be  encouraged  to  act  slowly  on  appeals  and  to  deny  requests  for  stays.   Congress  should  be 
discouraging,  not  encouraging,  sudi  agency  conduct 

RR.  5094"s  Requirements  for  Challenges  Based  on  "New  Information"  Eviscerate  NEPA. 

NFMA,  and  othw  Envirenrnffltal  La^yg. 

Perhaps  the  most  damaging  provisions  of  RR.  5094  are  those  limiting  -  and 
eliminating  -  challenges  to  forest  management  decisions  based  on  new  infonnation.* 

At  the  heart  of  NEPA  and  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  (NFMA)  is  the 
requirement  that  activities  affecting  the  environment  be  fully  analyzed  prior  to  being 
implemented.   Under  NEPA,  federal  agendes  "have  a  continuing  duty  to  gather  and 
evaluate  new  infonnation  relevant  to  Sie  environmental  impacts  of  their  actions."* 

RR.  5094  eviscerates  this  mandate  by  baxring  administrative  or  court  appeals  of 
forest  plans  without  first  petitioning  the  agency  for  an  amendment  to  the  forest  plan, 
having  the  petition  denied,  and  exhausting  aU  administrative  appeals  of  the  denial   Worse 
still,  a  "new  infonnation"  daim  can  ii£^  be  raised  in  n  challenge  to  timber  sales  or  other 
implementing  activities. 

RR.  5094,  in  a  blind  rush  to  lock  in  finality,  would  lock-out  intelligent  decision- 
making based  on  cunent  information.   Rather  than  encouraging  the  Forest  Service  to  gather 
infonnation  and  update  decisions,  as  required  by  NEPA,  RR.  5094  adopts  a  bunker 
mentality  by  severely  limiting,  or  eliminating,  challenges  based  on  new  infonnation. 

Moreover,  even  where  dtizens  have  gone  through  the  administrative  hoops  and 
proved  in  court  that  the  Forest  Service  failed  to  consider  new  infonnation,  the  relief 
allowed  by  RR.  5094  is  completely  inadequate.   Whenever  a  court  enjoins  a  plan  on  any 


^    Section  305. 

•  SSS  Sections  301,  302;  and  304. 

*  Southern  Oregon  Citizens  Against  Toxic  Spravs  v.  Qark.  720  F.2d  1475,  1480  (9th  Gr. 
1983). 
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hatia,  induding  a  failure  to  oomider  new  inlotnatioiv  the  Fdicst  Scivioe  it  aoiiBd  to 
siibititute  an  dd  plan  lor  the  diaUcnged  new  one. 

But  fliii  plana  plainly  will  not  have  addictied  hqk  infonnatioa  Thu>^  HJL  5094 
would  Cifcntially  BSitfiifi  the  Forest  Scivioe  to  Ignois  lignifiGant  new  information,  wtSiit 
continuing  to  niake  environmentally  destructive  dedsionSb  And  the  old  plans  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  judicial  review  unless  someone  could  be  found  who  met  HJL  5094's  new 
standing  requirements.  This  is  a  highly  wdikdy  prospect  given  the  age  of  most  of  those 
plans  and  the  f^t  ttuit  most  of  them  pre-date  ttie  extensive  public  participation 
requirements  ol  the  NFMA. 

In  shoft  HJL  5094  would  provide  a  dirincgntive  lor  agencies  ever  to  address  new 
infonnation,  would  result  in  envinmmentsl  degradation,  and  would  preclude  the  public  and 
the  courts  from  correcting  such  abuses^ 

Rwuiring  Piiwt  Rcvigw  of  Qiallmga  tp  Foitrt  Plmg  and  Regional  Gutdana  in  tht  Cwati 

of  Appeal  Would  Create  Havoc.  Not  Effidcmy 

In  the  name  ol  streamlining  the  Judicial  review  process^  HJL  5094  gives  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  dudlenges  to  fornt  plans  and  regional  guidance  to  the  appeals  couitiL" 
Instead  ol  achieving  greater  efficiency,  however,  ttds  providon  would  generate  oonfusion 
and,  ultimatdy,  more  litigation. 

The  informal  Pore^  Scrvigg  appgah  pmce«  k  urouited  for  direct  review  in  the 

fflurta  of  apiaiL 

The  proposal  has  several  problemSb  Vint,  Forest  Service  appeab  procedures  do  not 
ensure  creation  of  an  adequate  record  for  review.  Direct  ^>peals  or  agency  decisions  to  nie 
coufts  of  appeal  are  appropriate  only  where  tiie  agency  proceedings  have  generated  an 
adequate  record  for  r^ew  -  as  where  tlie  agency  determination  to  based  on  a  fdmud,  trial- 
type  hearing.  In  those  cases^  the  agency  pe^mns  essentially  tlie  same  functions  as  tlie 
district  court;  and  tiuis  the  appeals  court  has  the  benefit  of  a  wcH-devdopcd  record  to 
review. 

Fdrest  Service  administrative  appeals  proceduresr  however,  are  infomiaL"  The 
agency  provides  no  hearing  nor  opportunity  to  cross  examine  witnesses^  Agency  responses  ■ 
to  plan  ^>peals  are  unsupported  by  expect  testimony  and  tend  to  be  perfunctoiy.  The 
record  developed  in  such  plan  ^>peals  is  tiuis  singularly  unsuited  for  appdlate  court 
review. 

Dltfnctioni  bttwcm  giana  and  tlicir  imdaiying  attivitiw  are  diffliait  to  dnwi 

A  second  m^or  problem  with  tlie  proposal  to  vest  direct  review  of  plan  and  regional 


»  SSS  Sections  302  and  301 
"  SSS  36  CFR  g  217. 
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guidance  diallenges  in  the  appeals  courts  is  that  it  wrongly  assumes  that  distinctions  can 
readily  be  drawn  between  diallenges  to  plans  or  guidance  and  challenges  to  implementing 
activities 

Congress  experimented  with  such  a  procedure  in  the  last  four  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Acts  -  with  disastrous  results  for  agency  dedsion-maldng  and  the 
environment 

Eveiy  year  since  1986,  the  Interior  appropriations  acts  have  limited  Judicial  review  of 
an  existing  forest  plan  *on  the  sole  basis  that  the  plan  in  ib  entirety  is  outdated/  while 
preserving  the  right  to  challenge  *any  and  all  particular  activities  to  be  carried  out  under 
existing  plans."^ 

This  provision  was  originally  adopted  because  the  Forest  Service  had  missed  its  1985 
deadline  for  completing  management  pkms  pursuant  to  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act  (NFMA).   The  Senate  added  the  language  because  of  concerns  that  a  technical 
challenge  based  on  the  missed  deadline  woidd  leave  foresb  without  a  management  plan. 
Congress  generally  believed  that  the  new  language  would  provide  the  Forest  Service  with 
the  breatk^ng  room  needed  "to  complete  its  plans  as  expeditiously  as  possible.*^ 

During  floor  debate,  however,  it  became  dear  that  the  original  version  of  the 
proposal  would  have  "broadly  exempted  [the  Forest  Service  from]  a  variety  of 
environmental  lawsw"^   Some  Senators  feared  that;  as  written,  "the  language  would  have 
just  the  opposite  effect  of  getting  national  forest  management  plans  in  place.   It  would 
have  created  a  huge  incentive  to  continue  using  existing  plans  since  they  would  be  exempt 
from  an  environmental  laws."* 

At  the  same  time.  Senators  recognized  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  forest 
plans  and  activities  carried  out  under  the  plans.   As  Senator  Baucus  explained: 

While  a  distinction  between  NEPA  diallenges  to  individual  activities 
and  NEPA  challenges  to  plan[s]-can  be  made  in  tifieoiy,  these  types  of 
distinctions  are  almost  impossible  to  make  in  fact   Plans  provide  the  basis  for 
individual  activities.   Although  individual  forest  activities  such  as  a  timber 
sale  often  involve  the  devdopment  of  new  data  and,  therefore,  an  expanded 
NEPA  review,  they  are  generally  based  upon  the  same  plan,  lliere  is  no  dear 


»  RJ.  Res.  738,  P.L  99-591, 100  Stat  3341-268  (Oct  30, 1986);  reenacted  as  RJ.  Res.  395, 
§  314,  P.L  100-202,  101  Stat  1329-254;  reenacted  without  diange  as  RR.  4867,  §  314, 
P.L  100446  (Sep.  27,  1988);  reenacted  without  change  as  RR.  2788,  §  312,  P.L  101- 
121  (Oct  23, 1989). 

"  Amendment  No.  2836  to  RR.  5234,  Interior  and  Related  Agendes  Appropriations  Act 
of  fiscal  year  1987, 132  Cong.  Rec  S.12634-35  (September  16, 1986). 

^   Floor  Statement  of  Senator  Max  Baucus,  132  Cong.  Rec  S.12635  (September  16, 1986). 

•  LL 
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fixed  Une  between  the  two  acttoniL 


An  artttdel  legislative  distinction  between  plans  and  activitiefl  could 
be  dnwn»  but  ib  language  would  need  to  be  so  vague  ttuit  it  could  actually 
lead  to  more  litigation  and  dday  latiier  than  Icss^  We  would  anive  at 
cxacdy  the  opposite  effect  that  I  desire  to  see.* 

In  Older  to  avoid  ttuit  result;  the  provision  was  modified  prior  to  final  adoption  to 
ensure  ttuit  the  National  Bnvironinentd  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  otiier  environinentBl  laws 
stin  ^ply  to  Forest  Service  activities^   Soiator  Baucusy  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  modifying 
amendment;  warned  ttuit   "While  we  need  to  avoid  judicial  dudlenges  whidi  overturn 
entire  plans,  it  is  criticany  important  Aat  individual  activitica  be  fuHv  diaflenyeable.'^ 

In  the  past  year«  however,  three  federal  courts  have  ruled  that  despite  the  new 
language  the  rider  bars  judicial  review  even  of  individual  agency  activities  when  they  are 
bas«l  on  outdated  plans  or  fail  to  take  into  account  new  and  significant  infonnatioa 

In  the  firrt  case,  a  district  court  found  that  the  BLM^s  failure  to  address  *new, 
significant  and  probably  accurate  information*  concerning  the  potential  extinction  of  the 
northern  qpotted  owl,  an  important  indicator  9pedt§  for  the  Pacific  Northwest's  andent 
forestSr  was  an  "aibitnuy  and  capridousT  violation  of  NEPA."  Yet  the  judge  also  found 
that  file  language  now  contabied  in  Section  312  exempts  tiie  BLM  from  complying  with 
NEPA  and  tiiereby  prohibited  her  bom  ordering  the  agency  to  revise  its  outdated 
environmental  intact  statement"  That  inteipretation  was  subsequentiy  affirmed  by  the 
I^nth  Qrcuit  Gnirt  of  ^>peal&" 

An  even  more  egregious  example  of  these  riders  insulatiitg  illegal  agency  action 
arose  in  Februaiy  when  the  hfinth  Circuit  Qnirt  of  Appeals  dted  tiie  langusge  of  Section 
312  in  dismisaing  a  suit  that  challenged  a  luigis  Forest  Service  timber  sale  in  Oregon.  In 
tiuit  case,  the  Forest  Service  was  rdying  on  an  11  year<Ad  Environmental  Assessment  tiurt 
failed  to  consider,  as  recpiired  by  NEP/^  tiie  wealth  of  new  information  about  andent  foiest 
ecosystems  tiuit  has  been  developed  during  tiie  past  decade.  The  court  ruled,  however,  that 
despite  tiie  language  allowing  a  legal  du&nge  to  "particular  activities^,"  if  plaintiffs  won  in 


"  132  Qmg.  Rec  S.12636  (September  16, 1986). 

'  ]±,  (Emphasis  added). 

»  Portland  Audubon  Sodetv  v.  Li^an.  712  ¥Supp.  1456, 1484^  (D.Oi^  1909). 

•  Id. 

>  Portand  AudttbOT  Society  y.  Manr  884  F.2d  1233  (9th  Gr.  1989). 

"  Department  ol  tiie  Interior  and  Rdated  Agendes  Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  1990,  §  31%  Pub.  L  Na  101-121  (Oct  23, 1989);  previously  enacted  as  §  314, 
Pub.  L  Na  100444  102  Stat  1825  (Sep.  27, 1968)  and  g  314,  Pub.  L  Na  100-20%  101 
Stat  1329-254  (Dec  72, 1987). 
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this  caie^  diey  might  win  in  others  on  the  same  National  Forest;  and  such  hypothetical 
challenges  "would  amoimt  to  an  attadc  on  the  entire  plan  as  outdated *>* 

Finally,  a  federal  court  in  Gdifomia  recently  relied  on  that  decision  to  withdraw 
jurisdiction  from  a  challenge  to  an  individual  timber  sale  on  the  Klamath  National  Forest* 

As  these  cases  illustrate,  what  might  seem  to  be  a  straightforward  distinction 
between  diallenges  to  plans  and  challenges  to  implementing  activities  has  proven  difficult 
or  impossible  to  draw.   By  creating  two  separate  tracks  for  forest  challenges  in  the  federal 
courtS),  HJL  5094  creates  -  uxmecessarily  -  a  whole  new  issue  requiring  adjudication  in 
forest  planning  litigation. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  House  Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
recognized  ttiat  this  type  of  provision  creates  more  problems  than  it  attempts  to  solve  and 
deleted  it  from  the  FY  1991  bill  during  ib  July  24, 1990  business  meeting.   We  believe  it 
would  be  unwise  and  inappropriate  for  this  Subcommittee  now  to  approve  similar  language. 

RR.  5094  Would  Create  Needless  Ambiguity  in  Existing  Legal  Standards. 

HJL  5094  addresses  several  existing  standards  relating  to  judicial  review  of  agency 
action.   Those  sjOSSlDg  standards  generally  make  sense.   There  is  no  need  to  inject 
ambiguity  -  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  more  litigation  —  into  them. 

The  exhaustion  requjrement 

RR.  5094  prohibits  judicial  review  of  challenges  to  plans  or  implementing  activities 
unless  the  diallenger  has  exhausted  administrative  remedies.*  But  is  already  wdl-settied 
that  parties  aggrieved  by  administrative  action  must  exhaust  their  administrative  remedies 
before  taking  their  challenge  to  court   This  requirement  is  enforced  vigorously  because  it 
ensures  that  judicial  resources  are  not  wasted. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  federal  courts  have  developed  an  extensive  body  of 
caselaw  governing  the  few  exceptions  to  the  exhaustion  requirement   Thus,  courts  do  not 
require  cchaustion  if  the-  issues  posed  are  purely  legal  and  do  not  depend  on  agency 
"expertise;"  where  administrative  remedies  are  inadequate  or  not  efficadotu;  where  pursuit 
of  such  remedies  would  be  a  futile  gesture;  where  ineparable  injury  will  result  unless 
immediate  judicial  review  is  permitted;  or  where  the  issue  in  one  of  great  public 


»  Qrggpn  Natural  RttQurcw  Counql  v.  MgMar  895  F.2d  627  (9th  Gr.  1990). 

*  Maible  Mountain  Audubon  Sodetv  v!  Rice.  Na  S-89-1701  EJG/EM  (E.D.CaL)  (March 
28, 1990).    (On  appeal  to  tiie  9th  Grcuit). 

*  2fi&  SmSu  Sections  302,  303,  and  304. 
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It  is  not  dear  whether  HJL  5094  intends  to  dindnate  or  restrict  tiiese  important 
exceptions  to  tfie  exhaustion  doctrine.  What  makes  this  provision  particulariy  dangeroui^ 
however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  coiq>led  with  a  ban  on  restraining  oMers,  preliminaiy 
in|unctioni^  and  ii^undions  pending  appeal* 

To  require  exhaustion  ol  administrative  remedies  while  at  tfie  same  time  banning 
preliminaiy  relief  in  the  courts  and  failing  to  require  tfie  agendes  to  await  the  outcome  of 
administnthre  appeals  is  to  invite  bad  dedsionSb  Cunentiy,  many  cases  go  to  court  while 
an  administrathwB  appeal  is  pending  only  because  the  agency  refuses  to  stay  tfie  disputed 
action  while  it  deddes  the  appeaL   In  the  timber  context  ttds  would  mean  a  sale  could  ht 
aold  and  logged  before  tfie  agency  itself  ever  decides  a  dtizen's  appeal.' 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  require  exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies  without  also 
providing  a  mechanism  to  ensure  that  the  resource  is  protected  until  tfie  dudlenger  has  had 
an  oppoftunity  lb  exhaust  administrative  remedies  and  to  petition  a  court  for  ix^unctive 
idle!   To  do  ottierwise  woukl  give  the  Forest  Service  fldfi  IzlandlS  to  ignore  appeals  and 
allow  environmentally  damaging  timber  sales  to  proceed  unfettered. 

The  rawtencnt  of  itYicw  on  ftc  rwpnl 

HJL  5094  directs  that  Judidal  review  ht  "limited  to  the  administrathre  record...."> 
As  described  above,  the  infonnal  Forest  Service  appeds  process  is  unsuited  for  direct  review 
by  the  courts  of  ap^ped  as  wouM  ht  required  under  HJL  5094  for  challenges  to  plans  or 
regiond  gukiance. 

Fuidiennore,  dthough  HJL  5094  provides  for  Judidd  review  of  inq^emcnting 
actii^ties  in  the  district  courtly  tfiere  is  already  a  wcH-estabUshed  requirement  in 
adndnistrBttve  Uw  for  such  review  on  the  reoonL  As  is  the  case  witii  the  providons  of  HJL 
5094  reganttng  exhaustion  of  remedies  it  is  not  dear  whether  tiiese  new  proponls  are 
meant  to  codSy  or  to  dter  the  existing  standards.  The  existing  nile  woriiE^;  there  is  no  need 
to  render  it  amUguoui^  or  to  amend  it  lo  as  to  impair  judidd  review  of  agency  action. 


See,  cff..  agm  Qub  v.  Penfbld.  ffi7  P^  1307.  1322  /9th  Or.  198«:    Paik  County 
Reaomres  Coimdl  v.  USDA.  817  F.2d  609,  619-20  (lOttl  Or.  1987);  Foundation  on 
Economic  Trends  v.  Redder.  756  FAI  143.  156  (9th  On  1985V:    Alttaflgik  NfltlYt  Ltd, 
V.  Andrus.  648  F.2d  49^  499  (9di  Or.  1960). 

Section  305l  Sss  iltt  the  eariier  discusdon  at  page  7. 

Stt,  ftg.  nidnKk  AiidttWn  Sodcty  v,  MatVYflHaiMr  X9  HJl  20S26  (W.a  Wadt  Jan. 

Sss  Sections  30^  303^  and  301 
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HJL  5094  uies  inaccuiatr  and  misieading  aatumptions  as  a  spzingboaid  to  sabotage 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act;  the  National  Forest  Management  Act;  the 
Endangered  Spedcs  Act;  and  other  environmental  laws.   Its  provisions  that  rewrite 
longstanding  rules  of  admintstmtive  and  judicial  procedure  are  no  more  than  a  thinly  veiled 
atteixq>t  to  turn  our  national  foiests  into  tree  lanns  by  cutting  off  judicial  review  of  Forest 
Service  activities. 

These  proposals  to  provide  "stability  and  certainty*  to  lutional  forest  management 
are  made  at  tfie  expense  of  dtizens'  rights  and  dwindling  environmental  resources.   These 
proposals  are  all  tfue  more  disbnbing  fai  light  of  the  recent  GAO  report  identifying  the 
Forest  Service  as  the  cause  of  any  ionst  management  problems. 

.   Thu^  the  solution  is  not  to  cut  off  dtizenflT  access  to  tfie  courts,  nor  to  skew 
longstanding  judicial  and  administsative  proceases  in  favor  of  the  timber  industry.   Rattier, 
tfie  SGflution  Is  to  enhance  the  Fcucst  ServtoeTs  ability  to  comply  with  its  environmental 
mandates  by  providing  increased  trdning  and  funding  to  cany  them  -out 


(Accachments  follow:) 
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(LETTER   SENT   TO  ALL  MEMBERS    OF   CONGRESS) 
July  23,  1990 


Tbc  HoMMmbk  Harold  L.  Volkmcr 
U^  House  of  RcpmcBtathres 
WasUi^fon,  D.C   20515 

Dour  RcpmcBtathc  VoOmar: 


We  are  writiag  to  aife  jam  to  provide  etablllty  !■  BatUmal  Ibrost  aaBageaMBt  bj  cospoaMrliig 
S.  27€2  aiid  HJR.  5094  -  tte  NatloMl  Fonat  Pfaui  iMpleBMBtatkMi  Act  or  1990.     Ncforbeforo 
kavc  «t  tMod  ao  ayugr  legislative  and  adadalstrativc  iidtiatives  wUh  maA  crippiliiK  impacts 
for  aatUmal  fDiest  dependeiit  coauainlties,  their  fimdUcs,  and  the  eatire  flfaMCirorit  of  the 
recrcatioa  aad  coauMidity  iatcrcsts  rettaat  oa  pobUc  laads. 

The  Forest  Service  is  aader  attack.  It  has  speat  a  decade  aad  a  half  of  effmrt  aad  over  $210 
I  to  devdop  pfams  for  the  BMaageaMat  of  the  Natioaal  Forests  only  to  have 

\  of  these  plans  paralyied  bj  litlgatioB,  appeals  aad  the  agency's  own  abropt 
change-off-oonrse  policy  prononncenients.  Most  troubling  about  this  attack  Is  the  paU  of 
uncertainty  It  has  cast  on  the  entire  multiple  use  phikisop^  which  Congress  has  adi^ted 
repeated^  In  pnUk  land  statutes. 


Unfortunate^,  this  attack  Is  occurring  at  a  time  or  record  deamnd.  For  timber  ahme^  the 
Forest  Service  predicts  that  world  demand  for  products  wiU  increase  hf  50%  over  the  next  five 
decades.  The  National  Forests  contain  50%  of  the  counties  avaibd>le  sawtimber,  but  the 
amount  harvested  Is  less  than  25%  or  what  Americans  use  annual^.  And  the  demand  for 
Forest  Service  timber  has  exceeded  the  amount  made  available  eveiy  year  since  1984. 
Moreover,  the  Increases  In  product  prices  that  may  be  In  store  If  the  supply  situation  Is  not 
stabilimi  may  deprive  ayugr  lunilies  nationwkle  of  affordable  housing.  The  timber  dilemma 
Is  not  unique;  other  coauMidlty  and  noncommodity  users  groups  aro  also  attempting  to  meet 
unprecedented  demands  for  the  resources  of  the  National  Forests. 

With  an  of  the  local  and  rcgkmal  conflicts  and  controversies  related  to  the  fbrest  plans 
prepared  under  the  National  Forest  Manageawnt  Act  (NFMA),  It  Is  eai^  to  fnget  that  the 
National  Forests  must  play  an  Important  role  In  BMeting  dooMstlc  and  world  natural  resource 
demands  and  recreation  needs  In  an  environomntally  sound  manner.  Indeed,  Congress  has 
always  Intended  that  the  National  Forests  provide  a  critical  portion  of  this  demand,  even  as  It 
directed  achlevcnwnt  of  an  increasing  variety  of  multiple  uses  and  environmental  protection. 
However,  the  tong  struggle  to  devdop  fbrest  plans  under  NFMA,  combined  with  the  flnequency 
and  severity  of  appeab  and  UtigBtlon,  has  undermined  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  ability  to 


For  cnunplc^  over  the  last  six  years  ttariwr  sales  appeals  stlD  increased  BMnne  than  100%  per 
year.  As  a  result,  the  appeals  process  has  beooaw  a  time-oonsuadng  and  debilitating  effort  to 
aD  concerned.  While  the  spotted  owl  has  occupied  the  vanguard  position  there  aro  numerous 
other  Issues  under  appeal;  In  court,  or  waiting  In  Une.  Today,  communities  In  the  FMifIc 
Northwest  and  elsewhere  In  the  countiy  aro  fhdng  eoonoadc  devastation  due  to  the 
dcstabOiation  of  the  national  Ibrests. 
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!■  wm  dfttrt  to  mUntM  tfcct  pfoMfii,  fcrii^  ioiw  pwdktabfli^  to  the  — atwcrt  €f  the 
NatfoBol  FoNsti,  and  anm  that  fDRit  pfauu  cu  be  ImplcMated  cfBdeatljr  and  eqnilahljr, 
Senator  Marii  Hatfield  (R-OR)  oa  J«ie  20  iatnidaeed  &  27^  The  Natfoaal  Farat  Plaa 
iMpleBMatatkm  Act  of  1990.  la  the  Hou^  Coagraisfluu  Lea  Aa  Coia  (D-OR)  fartrodaeed 
HJL5094,a< 


Fovrteea  yean  after  the  taactawat  of  the  NFMA,  pfauu  for  YirtaaUy  aD  the  Natioaal  Forcfts 
have  beea  complcfad.  S.  27<2  aad  HJt  5094  addresf  TarioBS  fsracs  rdaiad  to  ImpleBieBtatioi 
or  those  pfauu.  The  NFMA  carreatty  nj9  little  about  pfau  iaipkaMBtatkui  and  the  Foreet 
Service  has  coatlaaalty  strac^ed  ia  its  efforts  to  awtch  aannal  pfau  impieaMBtatfaMi  acttons 
with  projected  pfau  outpats.  Seaator  Hatfield  describes  his  bm  as  a  "mid-coarse  correcttoa* 
I  the  aeed  Ibr  directfan  ia  J 


Kcj  provlsioBS  of  S.  27€2  and  HJL  5094s 

^Provide  that  cpnunanity  and  rcgioaal  eoonoayc  stability  mast  be  considered  as  forest 
plans  are  Implemented  or  revised  -  the  Forest  Service  presently  has  ao  sad  mandate  and 
local  communities  are  hdpless  la  the  foce  of  liticatioB; 

^  Direct  that  completed  forest  plans  are  the  arena  Ibr  resolving  ftitnre  conflicts  and 
expedite  the  processing  of  appeals  and  lawsaits  -  iatercst  groaps  Utigite  the  saaie  Issacs 
repeatedly  as  a  delaying  tactic;  and  the  current  process  amkes  legal  work  the  only  growth 
industiy  in  natioaal  forest  areas; 

•  Affirm  that  the  forest  ptams  are  the  amaageamat  flnueework  for  the  acxt  decade  of 
aatfonal  forest  auumgeaient  -  rather  thaa  issulag  policy  by  press  release,  the  Forest  Service 
wiU  be  permitted  to  depart  Ihnn  Ibrest  plans  only  If  they  are  i 


I  or  decreases  la  Ibrest  outputs  dictated  try  new  plans 
in  a  stable^  phased-ia  fbshkrai  -  carrentty,  sharp  decreases  ia  prodacttoa  are  occarring 
iastaataneously  with  no  time  for  communities  aad  people  who  are  depeadeat  oa  the  Natfoaal 
Forests  for  their  livelihood  to  a^JasL 

It  is  imperative  that  Coagress  act  this  year  to  take  the  acxt  kigfcal  step  bcyoad  the  Natfoqal 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976.  Any  fbrther  defaiy  wiU  resalt  ia  the  disiategratkm  of  the 
forest  plans.  Coagress  mast  reauwe  impedlmeats  to  forest  plaa  impleaMBtatioB  and 
articulate  a  dear  mandate  Ibr  the  Natfoaal  Forests  to  help  fill  the  growing  demand  for  ieasQy 
accessible  recreatfoual  opportaaltlesi  casare  predictable  supplies  of  coauMidltles  and  provide 
Ibr  conununity  stability. 

The  aadersigned  groups  strongty  request  you  demonstrate  your  support  for  this  Icgisfaitlon  by 
1  pushing  for  rapid  coagresstoaal  acttoa  ia  this  Session. 


JohuMcMllUaa 
Executive  Vke  Presklent 
Alabama  Forestiy  Assn. 
Montgomeiy,  AL 


Sincerely, 


tWallsea 
Preskleat 

Absaroka/GalUtia  CoaUtkm 
Missata,MT 
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Dob  Ftan^ 


JohaF.HaD 


Alaska  Lontf  •  Aiaociatioa 
KcleUkn,AK 

jMiHulMNnr 


Womb  IB  Tiidwr 
AK 


I  Wood 

ViCBB^VA 

LuiyR.  Vry 


Aawrioui  WalBBt  MBBBtectarat  Aan. 

,IN 


Ui 


AniBBCC  for  RCfOBTOCt  ft  EBViltiBBMBt 

SacnawBto^CA 

StcphcB  M.  Lovctt 

Secrctaiy 

AniaBCC  for  Wood  Prodacts  Exports 

Washiagloa  D.C 

William  RobisoB 


CCartif] 

EsMBtiva  Vice  PrMldcat 

Aawricaa  Hardiwiaid  AiaodatioB 

PalatiBC^IL 


Joseph  G.  Garard 
Vice  PiesideBt, 
AflMricaa  FarBitore 
WashiastoB,  D.C 


JoiiBA.KBdid 


TacoBM,  WA 

Eric  LBBdqaist,  ESQ. 
Legislative  Afbirs  Specialist 
Aawricaa  MotorgpcUst  Assb. 
WestenrHlc^  OH 

EricYeadoa 


iMiBli^ 
WashiBStOB»  D.C 

Deaa  R.  OeckBcr 


AawricaB  Farai  Bareaa  FederatioB 
FariLRidft^IL 

Red  CavcBCj 


Spriivlidd,  VA 


AawricaB  Ftopcr  iBstitBle 
NefrYori^NY 

CariDairoir 


AawricBB  Forest  CoBBdl 
WasUagtOB,  D.C 

LoriB  MoeBcl^  Jr. 
ChairBMB,  Pablic  Laads 
AawricaB  Sheep  ladostiy 
DeBver,  CO 


WashiastOB»  D.C 

RichaidLeiHs 

Vice  FiesldeBt 

AawricaB  Palpwood  AssodatioB 

WashiastOB»  D.C 
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JoMtUGndbf 

—    ■  ■««     »»> —  ^     «■■_■■  ^ 


Foratciv  Asn* 


CoviastniyVA 


Chris  BaracycMtle 
Qwcuthc  Diredor 
AriousM  Forettiy  Ana. 
littltRod^AR 

nmlHcjraMl 


r,CA 
jMfckMcAiFay 


Wo 
C4 


iCScka 
EiiwUyt  Vice  I 

iThKU^Asn. 
>C4 


KdthLumiBg 


AssodatkMi  €f  Gkaa  Cmmty  Itep^ycn 
WilloirfyCA 

MOwMOkr 

fiEKothc  Viee  PNtidcat 

AwodiUid  Oi«goa  Loffcny  lac. 

Sprii«lldd,OR 

Ed  Ehlcn 

Executive  Director  ^ 

Associated  Qdifonta  Loners 
CA 


Ndvaio^CA 
JimWHsoa 


OrllM^ID 

YcviBCoia 

ActiBg  Vice  Piesideat 


David  Kosld 

Secretary/IVeasnrer 

Aasodated  CoBtract  Loffersylac. 

Eveieth»MN 

DnW^rae  Siaathai^ 


Cortex  CO 
Brace  ViaoeBt 


fur  a  Great  Northwest 


Libbj,hrr 


AssodatkMi  of  Natfciaal  Grasstaads 
HettiB|er,ND 

Coarad  Rapert 


Washiaftoa  Represeatative 
Coafereaoe  of  Natioaal  Park 


Washiaftoa,  DXl 


Black  Hills  Forest  Resoarce  Aisa. 
Rapid  Citj»SD 


Executive  Dirsctor 

Coaaecticat  Forest  ft  Vuk  Assa^  lac. 


ClarfcL.( 
&Becutive  Dirsctor 
Blue  Ribboa  CooUtioa 
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J.  WillittB  PMcfMB  McrieD-Uoyd 

DIrMlor,  Govcrament  Albln  DIrMlor 

CoMtractloB  iBdostiy  MnmflKtarm  Grafsnwto  for  MvMple  U« 


A.  TVoj  Rdahurt  Smu  1 

EiiwUf  HbntUnr  EiiwUyt  Vioc  PlwidcBt 

Doughs  Tiabcr  Opcraton,  lae.  Hirdivood  Maavfoctntn  Asn. 

,  OR  Pittibnih»  PA 


Robert  S.  StcgaBttUi  Stevco  Lovctt 

iSWCOUVt  vice  rTCSMCM  JSMffOUIFf  UmCUMT 

EMpIre  State  Forat  Prodocto  AsoodotkNi  Hardivood  EqMMt  IVode 

AllMuqr»  NY  WasUiqilo^  D.C 


t  Barker  Steve  Martia 

President  Seoretaiy-Tftasarer 


Chkato^IL  WilsoavOle,  OR 

Maiy  A.  Uvinfrtoa  Doog  Francisco 

Coordinator  Vice  President 

Feather  River  ADianoe  for  Resonrocs  ft  Independent  PetroienBi  Assn.  of  America 

Environment  Wasliinston,  D.C 

Qnincy,  CA 

JoannEtienne 
Lany  F^  President 

Enrartive  Director  Indiana  Fonst  Indnstiy  Covncfl 

Fine  Hardwood  Veneer  Assn.  St  Croix,  IN 

Indianapolis,  IN 

JimRikj 
W.  Carroll  Lamb  Executive  Vice  Piesident 

Execntive  Vice  President  Intermoantain  Forest  Indnstiy  Assn* 

Florida  Forestiy  Assn.  Coenr  d'Alenc^  ID 

Tallahassee,  FL 

Frank  Favor 
Connie  Wood  Secretaiy-Manager 


fMends  of  the  Kootenai  Fonst  Coenr  d'Alene,  ID 

Libbj,MT 

Frank  Lassiter 
Bob  Uar  Execntive  Director 

becntlve  Director  Kentndgr  Forest  Indnstiy  Assn. 

Geoifia  Forestiy  Assn.  Fhmkfort,  KY 

Norcross,  GA 

Dan  CoraDo 

President 

Lake  States  Lumber  Assn. 

Iron  Mountain,  MI 
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WillimB. 


Ik. 


WI 


MartlBJ 
EiiwUf  Vice  ] 
Log  IVMkm  CMdtamMe  «ffiki 
Washington' 
»WA 


CA.V1 


Lonifiana  Forettiy 


RandljBatk 


VA 


Bncnthc  Dirtctor 

Laflriwnncn'a  Aaaodatioa  €f  Tent 

Anstin»1X 

R.O.  Voigitt 


Maine  Conaenration  RIghti  laadtate 
Lvbec^ME 

EdwaidL 


Maine  Forest  Pwidncts  Conncil 
AngBSta,ME 

BciTlToiler 


Michigan  Forest  Resonrces  ADianoe 
Manistee^  MI 

Peter  Grieves 

Execative  Director 

Midiigan  Association  of  TindieraKn 

Newiieriyy  MI 


Vice  Pnsident 
ieaLnari 
Citj,MO 

HaTI 
MN 


i-FoffCstij  Assn* 
iCitj,MO 


InrinE.Toier 


MObOCCAHES 
Uebcr^CA 

DonAHen 

Eaefntine  Vice  President 

Montana  Wood  Prodncts  Association 


Kdth  Olson 
Ekafntine  Director 


Kalispcil,MT 
Betty  Livingston 


Montana  Woman  In  Timber 
Deer  Lodges  MT 

MeivinStaU 
Senior  Vice  President, 
Government  Relations 
Motorqvie  Indnstiy  Conncil,  Inc. 
Washii«ton,  D.C 
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y. 


Bwiftift 


MaltipteUM 
BtOdiME 


TN 


CRktaidTltas 
EnntivtVkt 


Maltipte  Um  tnd  AlUuoe 


VA 


NatkMMl  AtuMJatlif  of  HoMe  BaOden 


Biiif  tift  IMndor 
den 

»WA 


Rktaid  Sdbcrt 

Vict  PKfldCBt, 

RciomMft] 

NatioMl  AssoctotiM  of  MuialtetBmB 

,ac 


Join 

Enoithc  Vict  Pnsidnt 

Natloud  Wood  Windoir  nd  Door 

I>MPIidMt»IL 


Gcm] 

Bmnitlf  Viot  Pntidait 

FtatiOMl  Privste  TVudi  Coucfl 

AtexudrteyVA 


Tom  Doaadty 
EMarthfc  Vkt  PKfldcBt 
ItatiOMi  Water] 
AiUagto^VA 


JohaHnty 

rmrailn  >1to  rmldiai 

Natioaal  Woodca  Ptflct  ft 

,ac 


BanyCaDca 


Natioaal  Forest  Prodacto  Aisa. 

,ac 


MarkGaDaat 
Encathc  Vice  Presldcat 
Natioaal  Lambcr  aad  BaOdi^ 
Material  Dcakn  i 
WasUagtoB,  D.C 


JBVfl  kmDDCVB 

Chalnaaa,  Pabik  Laadf 
Natioaal  CattkaMa't  Ana. 
Deavcr,  CO 


BfllMcCredle 
Eaecatha  Vice  Pfcsldcat 
National  PttrtlclelNiaid  Ana. 
Galthcnbaii^  MD 

Leroj  WatiOB 
Lci^lathre  RcpreicatatlTe 
Natioaal  Graate 

,ac 


Charlie  NdbUag 
Encatlve  IMredor 
New  Hampshire 
CoaawdyNH 


MIkaQr 

Bifcativf  Secretaiy 
New  EnslaBd  Wholesale 
Wlatcrport»ME 
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Jobs  CoiirtMj 

President 

New  York  Stele  Timber  Products 


WesHedstroa 


BooBville»NY 

JackHisle 

President 

North  Lincoln  County  OnOition 

Enrelca,  MT 


Nicholas  Kent 
Executive  Vice  President 
North  American  Wholesale 
Arlington  Heights,  IL 


BiO  Harman 

President 

North  Olympic  Umber  Action 

ForkSyWA 

R.  Dennis  Hayward 
Encative  Vice  President 
North  West  Timber  Assn. 
,OR 


Northern  Resources 

Minnesote 

Grand  Marais,  MN 

Gas 


Northwest  Independent  Forest 

Manulhrturers 

Taooma,WA 

John  Hampton 


Northwest  Forest  Resource  Council 
Portland,  OR 

Jay  BureU 


Northwest  Motorcycle  Assn. 
Kcnt,WA 

Jim  Gdsinger 


Bob  Slocum 

Executive  Vice  President 
North  Carolina  Forestiy  Assn. 
Raleigh,  NC 

Steven  CbulL 

Vice  President 

Northeastern  Lumber  Manulhctnrers  Assn. 

Cumberland  Center,  ME 

Gcoige  F.  Mitchen 

Etiecutive  Director 

Northeastern  Loggers^  Assodatio%  Inc. 

OMFofge^NY 

John  Brm 

Executive  Vice  President 
Northeastern  Retail  Lumber  Assn. 
sr,NY 


Northwest  Forestiy  Assn. 
'Portbuid,OR 

Ron  Cornell 
Executive  Director 
Ohio  Forestiy  Assn. 
Worthington  ,OH 

John  Branscum 
Executive  Vice  President 
Oklahoma  Association  of  Loggers 
OUahoma  Qty,  OK 


Executive  Director 

OUahoma  Stete  Homebuihiers  Assn. 

OUahoma  CHy,  OK 

Robert  H.  McKeUar 

Oregon  Forest  Products  Transportation 

Assn. 

Salens  OR 
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ValMleJokMM 


BiBf  tift  IMndor 


OnpMi  Undf  CoidltiM 
TltudyOR 

RoVaGknoi 
Ewcwtivf  IMndor 
Pidllc  Rte  Tinde  Assa. 
Ptotfaud,OR 

Ottnl 


AiVHtayME 
Bob  Scott 


Pidllc  Nortkircft  Four  Whcd  Drivt 
•  PA 


Sooth  CmoM— Ftowftiy  Awodrttai 


Miouflnioitii  Assn. 


Gooiie 


Deaois  KlofslNny 

PKfldCBt 

ProfessioBals  United  For  A  RcsouccAd 

Envtronment 

Flagstali;AZ 

Jim  MagofBO 


FonstFnifc,GA 


Ron  Mofffuthakr 


GrfgoiyMiiicr 

Encntivo  Vict  Fnsidcat 

Sonthcn  Onfon  Timber  Indnstrics  Ain. 

Mcdffnd»OR 

Kmrllindboi 

President 

Sonthen  Forest  Prodncts  Assn. 

Ncir  Orleans,  LA 

DoriTi  Middleton 


Pablic  Laads  Users  Sodely 
Woodiaville,  WA 


Jess  Cooper 

iawcaiive  yms  nasMieai 

Rodqr  Moaataia  Ofl  ft  Gas  Assa. 

Deavcr,  CO 

RJLKclty 

Bifcativf  Secretaiy 
Shasta  AHiaace  fur 


TJLEXS. 
RosebniiOR 

GaiyGaadtech 

Taxpayers  For  The  Eaviroaawat  aad  ] 

Maaascment 

Fortaaa,CA 


Tchaam  Alliance  fur  Rcsoaroes  ft 


CA 


RadfUnf^CA 


Secrataiy"TVeasarei' 

SarnDBasl 

Artois,CA 


Mika( 
Basfatlft  IMredor 
Teaaessee  Forestiy  Assa. 
Nashville^  TN 
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RcmHafford 
Ekwnthfc  DfaPKlor 
Tcni  Fonttiy 


Tlw  RaihMgr  Tie 
Murs^PA 

BfllDaiBlMM 


Roberta 

Encatht  Comtii— tor 

VenMwt  Timber  IVackcn  ft 


VT 


Charlie  Fiaicj,  Jr. 
Execntive  Yice-Preaidcat 
Vlii(iaia  Forestiy  Ana. 

.VA 


Timber  AssodirticMi  of  QOilbnia 
Sacnuneata^  CA 

CarlTheHer 

Ekecative  Secretary 

Tiaiber  Prodooen  of  Midiifaa  ft 

WiscoasiB,  Inc. 

Tomabawlcy  Yfl 

RicbMabie 

Encative  Director 

THoify  Reeooroe  Actioa  Cooadl 

WeavwviHe,  CA 

Joaaa  Reidtiager 

Preiideat 

Thij  Rcsoaroe  for  aa  EavirqaaMatai 

EocmoBiy 

TVoj,  MT 

ThoBMS  W.  Leaioe 

Vioe-Presideat 

TaoloBuie  Coaafy  AUiaace  tor  Resoaroes  ft 

EaWroBBieat 

StaadardyCA 

Carol  Jeasca 

Director 

Uaited  Poor  Wheel  Dri^  Ana. 

Faitoa,PA 

Sta  Hardy 


Washiagtoa  Ri¥eri  CoaUUoa 

»WA 


RoaHadfDni 

Director 

Washiagtoa  Stale  Saomaobile  Aiaa. 

Moaroc»WA 

Nicholas  J.  Kirimire 

Execotive  Director 

Washiactoa  Qtiseas  Ibr  Worid  IVade 

Seattle^  WA 

Bill  Jacobs 

Eaecative  Director 

Washiagtoa  Forest  Protectioa  Assa. 

Otympta,  WA 

Erich  Vcyhl 

Actiag  Ominaaa 

Washiagtoa  Coooty  Aniaaoe-Maiae 

Coacoid,MA 

AaaGoos 

Execative  Director 

Washiagtoa  Coauaerdal  Forest  Action 


Etoeigy,  Food  ft  Natural  Resoorces 
US.  Chamber  of  Comaieroe 
Whshiogtoa,  D.C 


Porks,  WA 

TedLaDoux 

Maaagcr 

Washiagtoa  PabUc  Forest  lastitute 

Tacoma,  WA 
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Ewcwtivf  lUraclor 

Wcft  Viiitiala  Fbrestiy  Asia. 

Riplqr,WV 


J. 

Enntivt  Vice  PresidcBt 
Wood  MmddiBg  ft  MUhmrk  Pnidaocn 


Ptotfaud,OR 
EnkSchBidt 


Wcft  CoMt  AlUaMC  Ibr 

EBvlrouiiait 

EDi«k%CA 

BobH. 


Wyoaiag  Umber  iBdwtiy  AfSB. 
MmdenoB^WY 


A^ieMuqr 


Wettcn  Wood  Prodacti  Assoctettoa 
PtotfaudyOR 

JoeMcCnckea 
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Allianctt  far  Justica 

Aaarican  Civ LI  Lib«r^i«s  Union 

Aaarican  Fi»h«ri«s  Society 

ABorican  Rivers 

Contor  for  Auto  safety 

Contor  for  Law  and  Social  Policy 

Contor  for  Sci«hc»  In  th*  Public  Zntorost 

Chosap«ako  Bay  Foundation 

conservation  Law  Foundation 

ConsuEwr  Federation  cf  ABorica 

consumer 4  union 

Defejvasrs  of  tfildlife 

rnvironnental  Action 

£nviroTiDental  Defense  Fund 

Equal  Itlghti  Advocates 

Friends  of  tha  Earth 

Greenpeacet  U.S.A. 

Institute  for  Public  Reprasentation 

Juvenile  Law  Center 

League  of  Wonen  Voter*  of  tha  U.S. 

Kantal  Health  Law  Project 

Mexican  Aaericen  Legal  J>efenaa  and  Education  Fund 

National  Audubon  Society 

National  Paries  and  Conservation  Association 

National  wildlife  federation 

National  Woaen  s  Lav  Center 

Native  Amarlean  Rights  Fund 

Natural  Resources  Defense  council 

New  Yor^  Lawyers  for  the  Public  Intarast 

Oragon  Trial  Lawyers  Association 

Paopla  for  the  Ancrican  Vay 

Public  Advocates 

Public  Citizen's  Congress  Watch 

Public  Voice 

Rainbow  Lobby 

sierra  Club 

Sierra  Club  Legel  Dafansa  Fund 

The  WiLdcrr.ess  SOCiatV 

Union  of  Concamad  Scientists 
WoMan*s  Legal  Dafansa  Fund 
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AUiMnce  for  Jtulkt  *  American  QvU  Ubertfca  Uaiork 

Amerkan  FiOterita  Society  *  American  Rivera  *  Center  for  Auto  Safety 

Center  for  Law  and  Sadat  PtAicy  *  Centsr  for  SdeiKe  in  the  PulMc  Intereat  *  Chesapeake  Bay  Founditian 

CanMrraffon  Law  Foundation  *  Consumer  Federation  of  America  *  Consumera  Union  *  Defenden  of  WUdlUe 

Eavitorunental  Action  *  Enyinmmental  Defense  Fund  *  Friend*  of  tfie  Eirth  *  Greenpeace^  USA. 

Institute  for  Public  Representation  *  Juvenile  Law  Center  *  Mental  Healtit  Uw  Ptofect 

Mexican  American  Legal  Deferue  and  Education  Fund  *  National  Audubon  Sodety 

National  Parka  and  Conservation  Association  *  National  midlife  Federation  *  National  Women'a  Uw  Center 

Native  American  Ri^ta  Fund  *  Natural  Reaoupces  Defense  CouikU  *  New  York  Lawyers  for  the  PtMIc  JhtereeT 

Fecfrfe  for  tiie  American  Way  •  PubUc  Advocatea  *  PubUc  Otixen's  Congress  Waleh  *  Public  Yoke 

Rabnbow  Lobby  *  Sierra  Club  *  Sierra  Oub  Legal  Defense  Fund  *  The  Wildemess  Society 

Union  of  Concemed  Sdentists  *  IVoinen'*  Legal  Defense  Fund 

June  19,  1990 

Dear  Representative, 

We  are  writing  to  ask  your  help  to  stop  efforts  to  strip  federal  courts  of  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  environmental  laws.    Two  court  stripping  provisions  that  are  currently  in  effect 
override  duly  enacted  environmental  laws.    We  fear  both  their  present  and  precedential 
effects. 

Since  1984,  Congress  has  approved  one  or  more  provisions  as  riders  to  each  Interior 
and  Related  Agendes  Appropriations  Act,  which  limit  judicial  review  of  potentially  illegal 
national  timber  management  activities.    These  riders  have  suspended  some  of  our  most 
important  enviroiunental  laws,  including  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
National  Forests  Management  Act,  and  the  Nfigratoiy  Bird  Treaty  Act 

The  current  riders,  sections  312  and  318  of  the  FY  1990  Act,  must  not  be  re-enacted. 

In  1989,  a  federal  court  found  that  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  (BLM) 
decision  to  allow  logging  in  some  public  forests  was  an  "ari>itraiy  and  capricious"  Eolation 
of  federal  law.    However,  the  court  was  forced  to  set  aside  its  own  finding  because  the 
language  in  section  312  allows  the  agency  to  ignore  new  and  significant  information  about 
the  environmental  impact  of  its  activities. 

Section  318  specifically  overturned  rulings  by  two  federal  judges  which  found  the 
BLM  to  have  violated,  and  the  Forest  Service  to  have  Ukely  violated,  a  half  dozen  public 
land  management  laws.  Additionally,  section  318  barred  any  further  lawsuits  based  on 
these  violations  against  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM. 

We  believe  that  putting  federal  agendes  above  the  law  -  as  these  riders  do  -  is 
unwise,  inappropriate,  and  inimical  to  the  democratic  prindples  on  which  our  system  of 
government  is  based. 

Not  only  do  these  restrictions  on  judidal  review  of  federal  land  management  agency 
actions  suspend  our  environmental  laws,  but  they  could  be  used  as  precedent  for  oveniding 
other  important  laws  protecting  our  dvil  and  constitutional  rights.    For  example,  these 
measures  are  disturbingly  rimilar  to  efforts  a  decade  ago  to  strip  federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  to  hear  busing,  school  prayer,  and  abortion  cases.    In  both  situations,  the  goal 
has  been  to  remedy  failures  to  comply  with  federal  laws  by  limiting  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts.   These  attempts  to  undermine  established  legal  processes  and  procedures  must  be 
stopped. 

PiinlKl  on  Riscydad  Paper 
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For  the  sake  of  citizens  and  the  laws  that  protect  them,  we  wye  you  to  oppose  any 
Umtations  on  iudidal  review  proposed  aa  part  of  the  appropriations  proceaa  or  through  anv 
other  means. 


Sincerely, 


IL 


Nan  Aron 
Alliance  for  Justice 


Paul  Brouha 

American  Hsheries  Society 


Heniy 
Cente/M  Auto 


Lito^fety 


rglade    (T  . 


Bruce  Sliverglade 
Center  for  Science  in  the 
Public  Interest 


Peter  Shelley 

Conservation  Law  Fouivdration 


Mark  SUbergeld      /J 
Consumen  Union  ^ 


ji 


Antonio  J.(j2!klifa 
American  Gvil  Liberties 
Union 


vin  Coyle 
American  Rivers 


AA^/-/^ 


'^^AAJt%^^^ 


Alan  Houseman 

Center  for  Law  and  Social 


Policy 


d^-^if^ 


Ann  Powera 

Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation 


Gene  Kimmelman 
Consumer  Federation  of 
America 


John  Fitzgerald 
Defenden  of  Wl 
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RbQi  Caplan 


RbQi  Caplan 
Environmental  Action 


JiLAL^tLU 


Michael  S.  Qark 
Friends  of  the  Earth 


Len  Rubenstein 

Mental  Health  Law  Project 

Brock  Evans 

National  Audubon  Society 

Sharon  Newsome 

National  Wildlife  Federation 


Native/meiican  Rights'  Fund 


T^iLj^'S^ 


Michael  Bean 
Environmental  Defense  Fund 


^^fvvXL^   ^kfi 


hia  Moore 
Greenpeace,  U.S.A. 


Rofet  Schwartz  / 

Juvenile  Law  Center 

Mario  Moreno 
Mexican  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund 

Bill  Lienesch 
National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association 

EUenVargyas    // 

National  Women's  Law  Center 


F.  Kdid  Benfiel 

Natural  Resources  Defense 

Council,  Inc. 
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Joan  Venneulen 

New  York  Lawyers  for  the 

Public  Interest 

Armando  Menocal 
Public  Advocates 


<JUl^LL^ 


Ellen  Haas 
Public  Voice 


Jim  Blomquisy^ 
Sierra  Qub  / 

Rindy  O'Brien  ~ 

The  Wilderness  Society 


^.^ 


Melanne  Verveer 

People  for  the  American  Way 


^^{(^C^.*^ 


Sherry  EtU/fcson 

Public  Ci^zen's  Congress  Watch 


Nancy  R^ss 
Rainbow/Lobby 

Kevin  Kirchner 

Sierra  Qub  Legal  Defense  Fund 

^/^rU —    /KtA^ — 

Meyer         7 

of  Concerned  ScienI 


Alden 
Union 


Scientists 


Defense  Fund 
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CongresB  of  the  llnitd  States  a55»g 

tuiic  iT  lUpfCRitatlxs  SiSS" 

COMMtrraONTHEJUOICIARV  SSSSflS 

aiM RftfMNM HouH Oma tlMMM  w— I  tmrnT' 

Wtmmmmt,  DC  aoilt-t2lf  '■'■'■'  '"'•" 
JUM  21«    1990 


Thft  Honorabltt  Jaai*  L.  Whitman 

ChalzBsn 

Bottsa  Camittatt  on  Appropriations 

B218  Capitol 

Washington*  DC  20515 

Ths  Bonorabls  Sidnsy  R.  Yatas 

Chairsan 

Bottsa  Conittaa  on  Appropriations 

Subcos&ittas  on  Zntarior  and  Ralatad  Aganeias 

Washington,  DC  20515 

Daar  Chairaan  Whittan  &  Yatass 

In  racant  yaars*  tha  Zntarior  and  Ralatad  Aganeias 
aps»ropriations  acts  hava  includad  provisions  that  liait  judicial 
raviav  of  Forast  Scrvica  and  Buraau  of  Land  Managasant  (BUI) 
dacisions  ragarding  our  nation's  forasts.  Wa,  ,tha  undarsignad 
Masbars  of  tha  Housa  of  Raprasantativas,  ara  cohcamad  by  thasa 
provisions,  and  ask  you  to  taJca  vhatavar  staps  ara  nacassary  to 
ansura  that  no  such  rastrictions  ara  includad  in  tha  FY  1991  Act. 

If  thara  is  a  problas  with  tha  anvironaantal  protaction  laws, 
as  thay  ralata  to  forast  aanagaaant,  tha  solution  is  to  aaand  thasa 
laws  and  not  to  rastrict  tha  ability  of  tha  courts  to  haar  or 
dacida  casas  ralating  to  such  laws. 

Two  provisions  in  tha  FY  1990  Zntarior  Appropriations  Act  ara 
particularly  troubling.  Ona,  saction  312,  prc^ibits  challangas  to 
axisting  forast  aanagaaaat  plans  bacausa  thay  ara  outdatad  Qr  do 
not  addrass  aignificant  naw  information.  Iha  iapact  of  this 
proviaion  «raa  sada  elaar  racantly  whan  a  fadaral  distriet  court 
found  that  tha  BIN 'a  failura  to  considar  naw  and  aignificant 
information  concaming  tha  affacts  of  logging  on  public  land  was 
an  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  violation  of  tha  Rational 
Bnvironsantal  Policy  Act.  Yat  tha  court  was  f oread  to  sat  asida 
its  o«m  finding  bacausa  saction  312  axaspts  tha  BIN  cosplying  with 
tha  law. 

Tha  sacond  diaturbing  proviaion  of  tha  FY  1990  Act,  saction 
318,  apacifically  intarvanad  in  two  ongoing  fadaral  court  casas. 
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Thosa  courts  had  anjolnad  cartain  Forast  Sarvlca  axid  BZJf  activitiaa 
that  wara  found  to  hava  violated ,  or  liXaly  violated,  a  half  dozen 
environmental  lava.  As  you  know,  section  318,  which  was  the 
subject  of  intense  debate,  also  barred  any  further  la%rsuits  against 
the  agencies  based  on  violations  of  those  laws.  The  Coanittee 
reports  accompanying  the  provision  specifically  recognized  its 
"extraordinary"  nature  and  stated  that  the  limits  on  judicial 
review  were  "reluctantly  agreed  to  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
[Forest  Service  and  BLM]  to  take  steps  on  their  own  to  resolve 
these  matters."  In  the  wake  of  the  1990  Interior  Appropriations 
Act,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  has  gone  on 
record  as  saying  that  it  "strongly  opposes"  reenactmant  of  this 
provision. 

Thus,  we  are  faced  not  with  a  failure  of  laws,  but  with  a 
failure  of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  to  implement  those  laws 
faithfully  and  adequately.  We  believe  it  is  unwise  as  a  matter  of 
both  policy  and  practice  to  continue  these  limits  on  judicial 
review,  which  have  encouraged  the  agencies  to  ignore  existing  laws 
by  shielding  their  actions  from  scrutiny  in  the  courts.  We 
strongly  urge  you  not  to  include  any  similar  restrictions  on 
judicial  review  in  .the  FY  1991  appropriations  bill. 


Sincerely, 


DON  EDWARDS 


^A..J^  9</^  J,^) 


CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 


am^ 


NANCY  PELO^I 


ffXJL^ 
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JIM  BATES 


■>;;-* 


£ORGE  E.  BROMM,  JR.         ^^^ 
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STEPHEN   J.    yiUOd 

ZarryjqEwSn 


T±M  VAtfiMf  ll 


ELTOlfLtmSEL      ""^T^ 


kiCHAkb  J.   bURfilM 


JdilN  LEtflS 


OHNLEWIS      7^ 
CCIMSKEY    -  ^  -^/^ 

L^E   EVANS  / 


7£/tL^€^ 


,AkLEi>  E.   HEWMl:;'!"!' 
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MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 
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Stats  of  Nbw  1ft>RK 
Depastmbkt  of  La.w 

RoaCRT  A»«AM«  ISO  Broaswat 

ATTOMNCV  OKNKMAL  NKW   YOMX.N.Y.    10B71 


July  25,  1990 


Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley 

Speaker 

House  of  Representatives 

1201  Longvorth  House 

Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   205151-4705 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

We  are  writing  to  ask  your  assistance  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  judicial  review  processes  designed  to  insure 
compliamce  by  the  federal  government  with  certain  environmental 
laws. 

Two  riders  were  included ^n  the  FY  1990  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Act  tliat  limited  judicial  review  of 
forest  management  plans  and  activities  in  our  national  forests 
that  are  potentially  illegal  or  outdated.   These  riders  place 
federal  agencies  above  the  law  by  denying  states,  citizen  groups 
and  individual  citizens  the  ability  to  seek  appt^riate  judicial 
review  of  government  actions.  While  the  immediate  effect  of  ~   -. 
these  riders  is  on  timber  cutting  in  national  forests  in  Oregon 
and  Washington,  their  re-enactment  will  affect  all  national 
forest  lands  and  set  a  bad  precedent  by  excusing  federal  agency 
compliance  with  the  sound  requirements  of  major  environmental 
laws. 

The  first  rider.  Section  312,  prohibits  judicial  review  of 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  timber  plans 
when  they  are  legally  outdated  or  when  they  fail  to  address 
significant  new  information  about  environmental  damage  as 
required  by  law.  Although  Section  312  purports  to  allow  judicial 
review  of  individual  agency  activities,  three  recent  court 
decisions  have  interpreted  the  provision  to  prohibit  any 
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challenge  based  on  new  infomation.   This  restriction  would  apply 
to  management  plans  for  national  forest  lands  located  across  the 
country . 

The  second  FY  1990  rider.  Section  318,  specifically 
nullified  injunctions  against  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM 
respectively,  which  had  been  issued  after  the  courts  found  that 
the  agencies  had  violated,  or  likely  violated,  a  half  dozen 
environmental  laws.   Section  318  specifically  relates  to  timber 
cutting  in  old  growth  national  forests  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
particularly  in  areas  populated  by  the  spotted  owl.  Section  318 
also  bars  any  further  lawsuits  against  the  agencies  based  on 
those  violations. 

Although  these  two  provisions  expire  on  September  30,  the 
timber  industry  has  stepped  up  pressure  on  Congress  to  re-enact 
them  in  FY  1991'.   Further,  some  would  propose  permanent  changes 
in  the  law  to  limit  judicial  review  of  various  management 
practices  in  all  national  forests,  and  would  effectively  suspend 
key  provisions  of  the  National  Forest  Management  Act,  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

These  appropriations  riders  ha\e,  virtually  without  public 
debate,  insulated  from  effective  judicial  review  and  public 
oversight  controversial  decisions  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  including  decisions  authorizing 
extensive  cutting  of  ancient,  old  growth  forests  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest •   In  contrast ,  Congress  has  over  'many  years  enacted  a 
host  of  environmental  laws,  including  NEPA,  which  are  designed  to 
insure  that  federal  agencies  follow  important  review  procedures, 
welcome  public  input  into  the  environmental  decision-making 
process,  and  remain  subject  to  judicial  oversight  to  insure 
compliance  with  these  critical  laws.  These  laws  were  enacted 
after  reasoned  public  debate.   It  is  particularly  unwarranted  and 
inappropriate  to  short-circuit  the  safeguards  inherent  in  these 
carefully  crafted  laws  when  it  comes  to  agency  decisions  with 
wide  ranging  and  long  term  effects  on  public  lands  held  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  the  entire  nation. 

Adherence  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  is  as  much  a 
duty  of  government  agencies  as  it  is  of  individual  citizens.  We 
urge  you  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
neither  the  FY  1991  appropriations  bills,  nor  separate 
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authorizing  bills,  contain  restrictions  on  judicial  review  of  our 
nation's  environmental  lavs. 

Sincerel 


y%  Sincerelv, 

«  JAMES  E.  O* 


ROBERT  ABRAMS 

Attorney  General  of  New  York 

DON  SIEGELMAN 

Attorney  General  of  Alabama 

JOHN  K.  VAN  DE  KAMP 

Attorney  General  of  California 

CLARINE  NARDI  RIDDLE 
Attorney  General  of 
Connecticut 

ROBERT  A.  BUTTERWORTH 
Attorney  General  of  Florida 

TOM  MILLER 

Attorney  General  of  lova 

JAMES  E.  TIERNEY 
Attorney  General  of  Maine 

JAMES  M.  SHANNON 
Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts 

HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY,  III 

Atto  *ney  General  of  Minnesota 

JOHN  P.  ARNOLD 
Attorney  General  of  New 
Hampshire 

ROBERT  J.  DELTUFO 

Attorney  General  of  New  Jersey 

ANTHONY  J.  CELEBREEZE,  JR. 
Attorney  General  of  Ohio 


NEIL 

Attorney  General  of  Rhode 
Island 

JIM  MATTOX 

Attorney  General  of  Texas 

DON  HANAWAY 

Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin 
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TESTIMONY  OF 


R.  NEIL  SAMPSON 

EXECUTIVE  VIC3B  PRESIDENT 

AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 


Mt  Ghainiian.  Ikfembea  of  tbe 


I  tni  Noil  Smiipioii»  llBWiiili^c  Vfce  Pnridflot  of  dw  Anmiciii  Vomtif  AmditioiL 
We  are  a  natiooal  dliieat  oooaenratiQa  fioup  that  has  been  advocatfaig  the  < 
i  of  the  natiooal  fixert  qfHeai  rinoe  187S. 


Qd  Maj  10^  ive  teitified  bcAxe  tfaii  Sabooamiittee  and  two  oompanjon  i 
that  aie  wocfciQg  on  the  oU  fRiwth  dileauna.  At  that  time,  ipo  taid  it  ivai  tone  for  < 
to  act,  and  ne  outiined  a  poU^  finunewoflL  within  wiiidi  ne  ^>M^*g^^  a  noffkiNe  loiution  might 
be  found.  Today,  you  hive  bcAxe  you  6  bflli  that  are  addiemed,  in  one  wwf  or  another,  at 
thii  complex  and  di£Bcult  pfoblem.  It  iviD  be  our  foal  today  to  soggeit  which  of  tbeae  biDi  we 
fed  contain  dementi  tiiat  aie  aimed  at  loog-term,  comtnictive  jolutioni  tiiat  halannft  die  best 

I  of  die  fbreiti  and  die  people  in  die  Pacific  Northwest  and  die  naljooi 


TodiQf,  let  me  leiterate  one  poinL  It  it  time  Cor  CoogEess  to  act.  But  we  are  more 
convinced  than  ewer  diat  there  are  no  painless  aiteiua lives.  The  search  has  been  intense,  and 
finiitkss.  This  situation  is  foin|  to  demand  sacrifice  on  eweiyone's  part  Now  let  me  teD  you 
the  second  layer  of  bad  news.  Bveiy  month  you  dday,  and  eveqr  temporaiy  fapediwtf  you 
enact  to  get  duou^  the  immediate  political  emergency,  makes  die  ultimate  pain  woise,  and 
die  final  solution  more  ^^f^*^  to  find.  Sooner  or  later,  Congiess  needs  to  ^OKp  over  the 
immediate  hurdles  diat  it  Cmcs  and  develop  a  loog-tenn  process  that  can  addrem  the  real  root 
of  these  problems.  Sooner  is  painfiil,  but  less  panful  than  later. 

In  that  regard,  we  should  note  that  we  do  not  fed  the  final  process  -or  final 
logislative  sohition  -  is  yet  at  hand.  We  commend  die  sponsors  of  all  diese  bOs  befixe  you 
today.  They  have  taken  a  step  fbcward.  The  question  becomes,  ^i^iat  is  the  nett  st^  and 
which  directions  look  the  most  promishig.  That  is  what  we  wouki  addrem  our  testhnony 
towards  at  this  time. 

Fhst,  let  me  set  Cbrtii  die  goals  diat  our  AMoriatkai  has  for  the  public  forests.  We 
believe  diat  diose  forests  shouU  be  managed  today  so  diat,  in  addition  to  enjoying  die  many 
benefits  they  provide*  we  assure  a  public  forest  sjetem  lOOyeus  fiom  now  dist  still  produces  ■ 
diiliucJive  forest  (noducts  and  values  to  the  people  of  die  region  and  die  nation;  dist  still 
contains  national  forest  eooqpstems  similar  in  biological  diversity  and  ecological  productivity  to 
the  native  forests  diat  once  WankfUind  diis  great  had;  and  diat  epittniiBS  die  veqr  best  diat 
good  forest  management  can  produce  in  terms  of  < 


Li  short,  in  die  year  2090^  diese  forests  shoulri  still  be  producing  old  growdi  timher  in 
addition  to  aU  die  odier  ***y^^*  and  *"**'*fp*^  (noducts  and  values  diat  people  want  and 
need.  TUs  objective  leads  us  to  some  quids  conclusions  about  legislative  directions.  Fhst;  we 
oeneve  me  prooien  id  do  one  oi  raresc  managenwui,  not  owi  oouseivaiioo.   we  conieno  mat, 
if  die  forests  are  managed  to  retain  eco^pstems  diat  replicate  the  old  growth  wnsyilffms  in 
critical  ways,  die  rpi^on  can  have  a  f*rfmg  timber  economy  based  on  healthy,  productive 
fbiests.  The  owl  problem  is  secondaiy,  in  spite  of  aU  die  legd  machinatioos  and  prem 

I  today.  The  owl  is  an  mdicator  ^lecies,  resting  at  die  ^wy  top  of  the  forest  fbod 

When  the  owl  staits  to  die  out,  the  forest  is  m  dedme.  That* s  what  an  mdicatDr 
I  you,  and  die  owl  is  doing  a  good  job.  When  die  forest  is  healthy  and  productive, 
die  owl  wiD  be  fine^  and  so  wfll  aU  the  doeens  of  species  diat  form  the  web  of  IBs  tint 
supports  die  owL  So;  we  befisve  that  die  kmg-tenn  solution  should  be  aimed  at  how  die 
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Seoondfy,  ne  reject  the  idea  that  we  five  only  a  cboioe  between  pmemog  fibceMs  and 
dettipying  them.  Or  that  the  only  two  choioeg  are  proetvei  and  higb-intennty,  aeoond-^owth 
tree  fiums.  Hiere  are  optkina  that  lie  between  theae  polar  choioet,  and  it  ii  in  that  range  of 
"middle"  choioea  where  we  would  hope  the  Congrett  seeks  a  £sir  and  workable  solution. 

Hnalljr,  we  are  opposed  to  the  Congress  taking  actions  that  freeze  fiiture  management 
choices  into  the  knowledge  and  options  that  we  have  befioie  us  today.  Ten  yean  ago,  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  forest  manager^,  and  USDA  leaden,  was  that  okl  growth  eoosystema 
were  biok>giBal  deserts,  devokl  of  vahie,  rotting  on  the  stump  and  wastmg  away  unless  quick 
actkm  to  convert  them  coukl  be  taken.  That  opinion  is  not  wkle^  heki  today,  and  is,  in  £ut, 
almost  totally  rejected.  Old  growth  forests  contain  many  values,  some  of  wiiidi  are  the  most 
highly  prized  values  produced  by  the  public  fiarests.   Fliininating  the  remaining  okl  growth  as  a 
convenient  way  to  bridge  the  time  gap  between  now  and  when  the  second-^owth  forests  come 
to  marketable  size  is  sunply  not  a  politically  feasible  choice  any  k>nger,  and  fioresten  as  well 
as  politicians  have  received  a  dear  message  on  that  fact 

As  a  result,  we're  pleased  that  Congress  didn't  freeze  the  1960  vecska  of  ok!  growth 
sdenoe  into  legislalkin,  and  we're  just  as  adamant  about  the  ha  that  we  probably  don't  know 
the  final  anpven  in  199a 

These  princq)les  lead  us  to  the  coochakm  that  HJL  5295,  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Vento, 
contains  the  best  conoqrtual  basis  from  which  to  begin  buiUJng  a  workable  process.  That  biO 
is  di£Eerent  from  die  other  proposals  that  are  befiore  the  Congress  today,  and  it  MKf  be 
he^fol  to  outline  these  differences. 

This,  bin  would  establish  a  system  of  okl  growth  forest  reserves  on  a  scientific  and 
deliberate  basis,  using  inventories,  ecoqfstem  definitions,  and  boundaries  developed  by  the 
management  agencies  under  the  ovenight  of  a  natkmaH^Kespected  Ancient  Bofest  Sckatific 
Committee.    The  qmem's  size  has  been  matched  to  the  area  that  the  Thomas  Oimmiftfw 
dctfjwined  was  needed  to  assure  protection  of  a  sufflkaent  base  of  okl  growth  ftxesti,  both 
high-  and  kyw^elevatkm,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Northern  Spotted  OwL  It  coukl  incfaide 
currently-designated  wiklemess  areas  and  other  set-askles,  as  well  as  lands  that  hive  abeady 
been  k)ggBd-over  in  the  past 

The  size  of  the  total  reserve  is  up  fior  debate^  of  ooune,  but  the  fint  that  it  can 
"overl^T  odier  hmd  use  designatkms  meant  it  does  not  need  to  be  any  moce  hamftii  to  the 
timber  economy  than  die  Congress  deckles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  old  growth 
forest  ecosystems  of  the  r^km.  With  three  yean  to  careftiOy  and  openly  establish  definitinBi 
and  boundaries,  this  bifl  sets  i^  a  process  dnt  is  bodi  ifinntifir.  and  fidr  to  all  the  interests 
involved.  W^  die  diance  to  re-visit  both  the  dBfinitinns  and  boundaries  periodically  In  die 
future  dnoni^  die  forest  ptaumnig  process,  ii  opens  die  posiibPity  for  Impcovlog  both 
environmental  quality  and  economic  knpact  from  dieae  lands  fu  into  die  future. 


We  are  convinced  that  fbresten  will  continue  to  learn  more  and  more  about  old 
growth  ecosystems,  and  irfiat  can  and  *^'*""*  be  done  safbfy  in  them.  W^re  also  convinced 
diat,  if  this  Congress  sets  up  the  situation  oonectly  to  meet  the  cunent  criris  created  by  die 
owl  listmg,  that  it  is  on^  a  matter  of  a  few  decades  until  skiDftd  and  careful  logging  can 
proceed  in  much  of  this  land  with  no  danger  to  the  ecoqfstem  and  litde  of  the  public 
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■Giiiiiouy  Alt  atteudi  todtcf%  sitiuitioiL  Obviouifyy  foicttm  hsve  to  deuiouttnte  tliAt  thqr  ctn 
do  tliet  kind  of  manafement,  and  lepm  the  publk  tnst  that  has  haen  loit  in  reoeot  jfous. 
Webdiew»if3f0ttgh«tlwm  tbeiigj^lmidaf  iniblkpolicygui^^  That  li 

iirfqf  it  ii  critical  diat  diaae  xmerves  are  idaptifipd  in  die  fomt  planning  piocoH.  and  not  on 


It  ii  on  tfaii  baiii  diat  no  think  die  approach  in  H.R.  5295  ii  prefiBcaUa  to  one  where 
dm  Congren  atteoipts  to  crtabBih  todajf't  dflfliiitlnm»  wanayancut  pvBKi'iptionii  and  hnd 
managaoient  houndarioi  into  faNv»  ai  propoaod  hy  SLR.  4492.  We  tliink  die  ob|ectivQi  of  die 
two  bfllf  —  creating  a  proooH  to  changa  die  wq^  in  wldch  we  manage  oki  gro'wth  fixeiii  —  are 
•''"*^**^  and  ne  ooaunend  die  ^looioii  of  HLR.  4492  for  tlie  effbcti  they  have  cjrtended  to 
ttait  die  leaich  for  such  a  procev.  We  fed  ^wy  stroo^tf ,  hoivever,  diat  die  ifjentific.  prooeas 
MtahHdied  hy  SLR.  5295  ii  off  prefiBnUe»  bodi  in  tenns  of  iti  ksog-tenn  enwrnnwiental  and 
eonnoinic  benefit!  to  tlie  hnd  and  people  of  tlie  r^jkin,  and  to  avoid  letting  up  a  pofitical 
batde  over  tliii  lituatkin  that  wouki  never  quit  oomiog  back  to  haunt  the  Gangten. 


Our  view,  ai  eqire«ed  May  IQ,  it  diat  die  puUie  mtereit  ii  beat  uexved  when  dear 
goali  for  die  pubttc  faretti  are  aitksulaled  by  CoogreHi  and  tlie  management  tecfankpiea  to 
arrive  at  thoae  goali  are  aOoaped  to  evolve  ai  icienoe  and  cipfiieuoe  bring  new  JM^gftt  and 
caped^.  SLR.  5295  drmanrii  management  that  indudei  the  wpedBc  god  of  retahdng  an  okl- 
giowlh  fioreit  iyitiiMHi   The  methods  to  achieve  diat  god  wouU  be  based  on  research  and 

,  adding  a  high4evd  scientific  review  committee  to  die  eiirting  skills  of  d 


ine  secono,  ana  pcfnaps  most  impociant  owinraMn  oi  ani  mu  compasea  lo  several 
odien  diat  we  have  seen  is  diat  it  woukI  direct  diat  acfaoent  piMlB  oki-gRwdi  fon^ 

prssciiptiQns  would  also  be  devetoped  by  die  agencira  under  die  gnidanoe  of  die  ScieuliB6 


This  opens  up  a  new;  ksog-tenn  virioo  for  the  pdiilB  fiotetts.  Rather  dum  a  forest 
qetem  based  on  inriviasiBrtr  *^''^tf*1*"T*"**  set-asides»  and  a  i 
pock<4naiked  with  Btde  clearcuts  diat  final^  fragment  and  destroy  die  old  growth  etusyilffm 
completB^y  we  can  now  b^in  to  boikl  a  new  virion.  We  ddnk  that  such  a  vision  can  be  good 
nr  me  mnoer  minniiy  ana  me  oonunumnes  or  me  racuic  nocmwesi^  as  wen  as  inr  nie  nxest 

willnnal  probfeam  in  gntting  tfaera*  and  a  great  ded  of 
\  to  be  barned  and  appijedi   But  we  befieve  that  it  is  critical  diat  this 
t  be  stalled  now^  while  saflUent  oJd  giowih  f 
togiveus  1         ' 


I  on  giuwiu  piooQcnons  wnere  we  muss  mnn  id  oounuci  mesiiy  wnn 
I  to  die  ^nn^  of  die  nxest  we  leevn  behind  than  to  die  quantity  of  wood  we 
Here  is  wlmre  fixessais  are  dnfleogBd  to  demoustiale  a  form  of  pubfic  lands 
ftsrastiy  tint  both  produces  eoonoasicd  levds  of  wood  jnoducts  and  prolects  —■""*—•■«— i 
qnalily  and  ecoaysiem  inlQgdty.  ff  vse  lenm  diese  lessons  wel  fnow^  we  are  hopefid  dist 
the  ibrasiaB  of  2090  can  safe^  entor  what  we  are  now  setting  aside  as  reserves,  lemod^g 

I  dm  qualty  of  peopM  Ihes  wUb  stiD  auintahiing  forest  eooqpsienis  diat 
I  to  point  to  its  fixest  hedtaga  with  pckieL 
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Ihteiettiiigfy,  thii  "new  forestiy'  requirement  may  be  moit  helpful  m  awtting  with  the 
tranatiQa  peiiod.  Bjr  aOowmg  fioiest  managan  to  go  back  into  areas  that  are  afaeady 
ftagmented  by  deaicuti,  we  think  that  the  applicatxin  of  new  fbrestiy  techniques,  inrhirifng  the 
haivesting  of  trees  fitooi  inlated  pocteti  of  old  growth  wiiidi  have  little  or  no  eocdogical 
chance  of  survival,  can  take  advantage  of  eniting  road  systems  and  timber  vohmies  in  a  way 
that  win  help  offiet  the  k)ss  of  access  to  the  tet-askle  okl  growth  stands. 

Again,  we're  pleased  that  HJL  5295  does  not  tiy  to  define  more  than  the  general 
elements  of  "new  fiorestiy."  This  is  not  one  single  set  of  mediods,  but  a  rather  broad 
spectrum,  that  need  to  be  skiOfiiUy  adapted  to  the  sites  and  situations  that  are  encountered. 
Letting  die  agencies  continue  tiieir  prepress  in  developing  these  systems,  under  watchfiil 
reviews  by  the  Ancient  Forest  Scientific  Committee,  Is  a  constructive  approach.   We  think  that 
will  bring  the  best  management  brains  in  America  to  bear  on  the  topic,  with  plenty  of  public 
ovenight  to  assure  that  the  public's  vahies  are  honored. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  discuss  the  Scientific  Advisoiy  Committee.   We 
are  reviewing  HJL  ^295  vetf  dosely,  and  ask  that  you  do,  as  well,  to  assure  that,  if  the 
Congress  establishes  this  Committee,  ii  is,  indeed,  both  "scientific"  and  "adviKny."  It  is 
imperative  that  the  views  of  an  independent,  highly-qualified  group  of  scientists  be  made 
available  to  the  agencies  makmg  initial  deddons,  to  the  afiGscted  publics  and  industries,  and  to 
the  Congress  as  it  conducts  its  oversight  functions.  It  is  not  a  question  of  who  will  "use 
idenfifir,  advice  best"   We  all  need  to  hear  the  views  of  the  scientists,  then  compare  those 
views  to  the  derisions  made  by  the  management  sgnncinB  and  be  free  to  spetk  out  when  we 
feel  derinons  have  been  made  wrong^,  or  for  wrong  reasons.  We  believe  that  carefiil 
constmctknif  within  the  finunewock  envisioned  by  BLR.  5295,  can  both  provide  the  additional 
publie  credibili^  that  is  demanded  today,  and  give  both  management  agencies  and  the 
Congress  the  kind  of  iwfanwHnn  thqr  need  to  do  dieir  jobs  most  efEsctively. 

One  of  the  more  oontroveaial  portkms  of  any  aolutkin  to  the  okl  growth  controversy  is 
the  amount  of  timber  sales  that  will  be  allowed  in  the  interim  while  final  plans  are  being 
establiBhed.  Setting  a  sales  quantity  of  2.6  billion  board  feet  for  the  national  forests  of  R^ion 
6  of  die  Forest  Service  is  consistent  with  the  Seivioe's  estimates  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
without  violating  cunrent  plans  Of  the  Habitat  Conseivation  Areas  outHned  by  the  Thomas 
OTmmfttne,   Tbat  is  betow  the  3.4  bOfion  board  fleet  diat  wouki  be  alkiwed  by  die  costing 
fixest  plan  targets,  and  certain^  well  bek>w  the  3^8  bOfion  board  feet  authorized  in  199a  The 
2.6  bilKon  board  foot  number  may  be  tow,  but  with  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
proposing  a  3Jd  biOioQ  target  for  1991,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  direction  in  whidi  todays 
trends  are  steadily  moving.   Obvtously,  no  matter  what  numbers  are  uttimately  settled  upon, 
these  win  be  adverse  tocal  economic  hnpacts  with  cutbacks. 

Making  up  thoae  economic  impacts  with  a  safety  net  that  helps  protect  the  levels  of 
p^fments  to  local  governments,  improvements  in  timber  utilization  and  processing  efficiency, 
timber  stand  hnprovement  and  tree  planting  on  non-federal  lands,  and  the  improvement  of 
reaoutoes  on  federal  lands  throu^  the  use  of  local  labor  rqnesents  an  investment  in  the 
Facifie  Northwest  that  wiD  benefit  the  economy  and  the  citizens  of  diat  r^ion,  and  the 
Natkin,  for  decades  to  come.  We  believe  the  Congress  shoukl  seek  feir  and  coostructhw  ways 
to  oCEwt  die  feet  diat  die  national  goal  of  protecting  remaining  old  growth  tyilffiiit  cannot  be 
reached  withoiit  die  need  to  offiet  some  of  the  economic  hnpacts  on  die  local  communities. 

ilMriBM  Fomajr  AMdiilaB  Jl#3i^lllft 
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No  doubt  tfane  iviD  be  thoie  that  togjBMt  that  such  inveitiiieaii  ooit  too  much,  or  that 
thay  aie  too  ItttlBy  too  late^  to  he^  dw  eooocaniei  of  the  tnnbar-depandeot  cnannunMBt  hi  the 
legkso.   We  do  not  agieei  Sgom  Foiett  Seivke  analyiti  beiiewa  that  nodert  inveitiMnti  in 
piogFamt  to  hnpiove  nood  utfliMtinn  oouldf  for  CBBniple»  inoeaie  the  Pacific  Notdwett 
timber  fuppljr  by  at  mudi  at  IJ5  MDioa  boaid  feet  per  year,  and  add  1,600  jobi.  Improved 
pfoocMing  in  miDi  and  pljfwood  pfamti  —  again  wiiMed  by  a  modeit  federal  tOptt  —  oould 
mean  ai  mudi  ai  1^  bfltton  board  feet  more  hnnber  and  1  biDioa  fcpuue  feet  of  p^pnood,  and 
ahnoft  3,000  nsir  jobi.  These  benefilB  oould  be  oo-line  vritUn  five  yean,  if  ne  b^an  the 
eflbrt  now  with  federal  hiveitmeoti  in  the  $S  million  per  year  range.  Cteai^,  the  federal 
iuveiluienti  would  onfy  be  pait  of  a  major  ipectnwt  of  private  iuvetuuenti  that  would  be 
needed,  but  we  think  the  federal  invetlment  can  worn  ai  an  impoctant  catalyat  in  tint  prooem. 

The  beoefiti  of  an  accelerated  tree  planting  program  on  nonindurtrial  private  landt  in 
the  region,  ai  well  ai  the  improvement  of  fecilitief  on  federal  landi,  oould  mean  as  mudi  as 
2^  billion  board  feet  of  thnber  each  year  m  tiie  neatt  oentuy,  as  well  as  a  federal  lands 
Qfitem  tiiat  offsn  a  greater  amor  of  botii  ***y^*^*  and  inlawgible  bcmeOli  and  secvioBS.  We 
must  deaify  take  advantage  of  our  oppprtuniliBS  to  build  that  basis  for  fetnre  regional  ^ 


The  magnitude  of  tiie  avaiUblB'oppQrtunities»  BAr.  Ghainnan,  even  if  die  < 
see  today  are  over-estimated  by  a  fector  of  2,  leprasent  such  a  tremendous  potential  economic 
boon  far  the  thnber  economy  of  that  region  that  we  must  seek  to  achieve  them.  There 
benefits,  nther  than  dqikning  the  reaouroe  baae^  eariend  it,  so  they  are  mvestmenli  m  a 
sustainable  economic  fiiture.  They  ar^  prime  wamptes  of  what  tiie  United  Stales,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  worid,  must  seek  to  employ  if  sre  are  to  acfaiBve  a  sustainabte  fiitiue  anywhae. 
For  us  vo  sian  loaay,  m  me  racmc  nprtnvresi,  wnere  cinaens  leei  mat  me  leaerai  government 
is  too  fer  away,  and  too  remote^  to  care  about  dieir  proUeaH  or  tiieir  blues,  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  accomplishments  in  natural  resource  poli^  that  this  Congress  oould  i 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  recogpiUBB  that  there  will  be  many  news  on  tbeae  biDs  hi  fiont  of 
you  today.  But  we  commend  you  far  creating  an  atmosphere  hi  which  we  can  wodc  togethei 
to  seek  a  coostnictive,  sensible  approach  to  a  ^wy  complex  and  controvenial  situation.  We 
aredisnu^ed  at  the  suggestkms  that  tins  is  somehow  a  battie  tiiat  pits  the  people  of  the 
Faofie  Northwest' against  tiie  people  of  die  nalfooi   We  are  aU  here  to  tiy  to  do  the  liglit 
tiiin&  both  far  cunent  fitiawns,  and  thore  of  the  future. 


in  tnat  ngni*  we  nope  tnat  me  poMniiaiion  ana  enwiion  tnat  nas  cnaracieaBea  tms 
\  to  date  can  be  dampened  a  bit,  and  that  aU  of  die  parties  involved  can  come  togethei 
and  hammer  out  a  process  tiiat  is  both  feir  and  wofkahhn    We^re  dedicaied  to  ****r^'^  in  that 
process  in  vriiatever  way  we  are  afale^  and  onfy  too  pleased  to  offer  to  wodc  witii  aU  die 
Kfiemben  of  this  Coogren  as  you  continue  your  woriL 
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Introduction 

The  repoit  from  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee  (ISC)  to 
Address  the  Conservation  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl  (1990)  found  the 
current  management  strategy  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  combined 
with  confusion  about  timber  management  in  spotted  owl  habitat  areas  and 
various  implementation  problems,  to  ''result  in  unacceptable  risk  to  the  owl 
population'*.  Implementation  of  the  ISC's  proposed  conservation  strategy 
on  national  forests  in  the  California  portion  of  the  range  of  the  northern 
spotted  owl  would  resuh  in  a  significant  reduction  in  allowable  sale 
quantities  (ASQ's)  on  four  national  forests.  In  parallel  with  the  ISCs 
work,  the  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection  has  lead 
an  effort  to  develop  interim  guidelines  for  spotted  owls  that  would 
coordinate  management  of  the  owl  on  private  and  State  lands. 
Implementation  of  these  interim  guidelines  has  been  projected  to  result  in  a 
reduction  in  harvest  levels  on  private  lands  much  larger  than  that  projected 
for  the  national  forests. 

This  analysis  attempts  to  use  the  best  available  timber  supply  data  and 
economic  modelling  techniques  to  detemiine  the  employment  and  income 
effects  in  Northern  California  that  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
implementation  of  either  the  ISC  strategy  on  national  forests,  or  both  the 
ISC  strategy  on  national  forests  and  the  interim  guidelines  on  private 
forestlands.  Critical  assumptions  with  respect  to  effects  of  the  proposed 
management  strategies  on  timber  supply  are  presented  below,  followed  by 
the  projected  employment  and  income  effects. 
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Harvest  Levels 

Timber  SuddIv  Ri^gJons 

The  USPS  identifies  five  distinct  timber  supply  regions  in  Califomia: 
North  Coast*  Northern  Interior,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Central  Coast, 
and  Southern.  Timber  supply  from  the  Central  Coast  and  Southern  regions 
is  negligible.  The  North  Coast,  Northern  Interior,  Sacramento,  and  San 
Joaquin  regions  have  historically  provided  approximately  40, 22, 26,  and 
12%,  respectively,  of  the  state's  timber  harvest  This  study  concentrates  on 
the  North  Coast,  Northern  Interior,  and  Sacramento  regions,  since  timber 
supply  from  the  more  southerly  San  Joaquin  will  not  affected  by 
conservation  measures  adopted  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  spotted 
owl.  The  counties  comprising  the  North  Coast,  Northern  Interior,  and 
Sacramento  regions  are  shown  in  Hgure  1.  Timber  harvests  from  private 
forestlands  or  national  forests  in  the  San  Joaquin  region  are  accoimted  for 
in  this  study  only  to  the  extent  that  the  pattern  of  inter-coimty  log 
shipments  observed  in  1985  is  used  to  adjust  regional  harvest  volumes  to 
estimate  regional  consumption  of  logs  in  the  production  of  lumber. 

The  four  Califomian  national  forests  in  the  Klamath  province  (the 
Klamath,  Mendocino,  Six  Rivers,  and  Shasta-Trinity)  fall  mostly  in  the 
North  Coast  and  Northern  Interior  regions,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The 
effects  of  the  ISC  strategy  discussed  below  are  almost  entirely  due  to 
impacts  on  timber  supply  from  these  four  fore 
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Figure  1. 

California  Timber  Supply  Regions 
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Figiirc  2. 

National  Forests  of  the  Klamath  Province 
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PuhTic  Harve^tfs 

Historical  average  annual  harvest  levels  on  California's  national  forests  (FY 
83-87}  ait  shown  in  Table  1,  along  with  USPS  estimates  of  each  forest's 
allowable  sale  quantity  (ASQ)  before  and  after  implementation  of  the  ISC 
strategy  (USPS  1990).  From  a  historical  annual  harvest  of  1722  million 
board  feet  (MMBF),  current  forest  management  plans  anticipate  a 
reduction  of  21 1  MMBF  (12%).  With  implementation  of  the  ISC  strategy, 
a  further  reduction  of  240  MMBF  (16%)  is  anticipated  from  the  baseline 
level,  down  to  1271  MMBF. 
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Table  1.  Historical  harvest,  baseline  allowable  sale  quantities,  and 
allowable  sale  quantities  adjusted  for  ISC  strategy  on  national  forests  in 
Northern  California  (MMBF). 


Historical 

annual 

Baseline 

ASQ 

Change 

National 

harvest  levek 

ASQ  before 

with  ISC 

from 

forest 

1983-1987 

ISC  stntegy 

strateRV 

baseline 

Khmath 

186 

195 

135 

■60 

Six  Rivers 

146 

135 

75 

-60 

Shasta- 

237 

195 

115 

-80 

Trinity 

Mendocino 

86 

65 

40 

-25 

Subtotal 

655 

590 

365 

-225 

Plumas 

195 

266 

266 

0 

Lassen 

214 

85 

70 

-15 

Tahoe 

141 

130 

135 

0 

Eldorado 

133 

135 

135 

0 

Sierra 

130 

95 

95 

0 

Stanislaus 

108 

85 

85 

0 

Sequoia 

88 

75 

75 

0 

Modoc 

58 

45 

45 

0 

Subtotal 

1067 

921 

906 

-15 

State  Total 

1722 

1511 

1271 

-240 

Source:  USPS  Pacific  Southwest  Region  (1990). 
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Private  Harrests 

Historical  average  annual  harvest  levels  from  private  forestlands  in 
California  are  shown  in  Table  2,  along  with  baseline  projections  of  annual 
harvests  made  by  the  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire 
Protection's  Forest  and  Rangeland  Resources  Assessment  Program 
(FRRAP)  for  the  decade  from  1990  and  2000.  These  projections  were 
made  using  FRRAP*s  CALPLAN  timber  supply  model  (FRRAP  1988). 
Table  2  also  shows  projections  made  by  the  Timber  Data  Company  of 
annual  harvest  levels  on  private  lands  consistent  with  implementation  of  the 
interim  guidelines  for  spotted  owl  habitat  protection  (TDC  1990). 

The  baseline  FRRAP  projections  anticipate  a  reduction  of  199 
MMBF  (10%)  from  the  historical  average  harvest  level  on  private 
forestlands.  The  Timber  Data  Company  projects  an  additional  decline  in 
private  harvests  of  1334  MMBF  (-71%)  from  the  baseline  resulting  from 
implementation  of  the  interim  guidelines. 
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Table  2.  Historical  harvest  levels,  projected  harvest  levels,  and  projections 
adjusted  for  interim  guidelines  for  q)octed  owl  habittt  protection  on  private 
foiestlands  in  Northern  California  (MMBF). 


ifistorical 

PifftKny 

Projected 

Timber 

ffmfff)^ 

1990-2000 

1990-2000 

Change 

supply 

harvest  levds 

projected 

harvest  levds 

from 

rcrion 

1983-1987 

harvest  levelt 

w/vrotectioii 

baaefine 

NoithC6ast 

1093 

1046 

208 

•838 

N.  Interior 

544 

390 

80 

-310 

447 

449 

263 

-186 

Total 

2084 

1885 

551 

-1334 

Sources:  California  Board  of  Equalization,  Forest  and  Rangeland 
Resources  Assessment  Program,  and  die  Timber  Data  CompBoxy. 
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Total  Harvest 

Historical  and  projected  harvest  levels  from  both  public  and  private 
forestlands  are  summarized  in  Table  3.  From  a  historical  annual  harvest  of 
3488  MMBF,  baseline  projections  anticipate  a  reduction  of  352  MMBF 
(10%).  Implementation  of  the  ISC  strategy  on  the  Klamath,  Mendocino, 
Six-Rivers,  and  Shasta-Trinity  national  forests  is  expected  result  in  a 
reduction  of  approximately  23S  MMBF  (7%)  from  this  baseline. 
Implementation  of  the  interim  guidelines  on  private  forestlands  has  been 
projected  by  the  Timber  Data  Company  to  result  in  a  further  reduction  in 
harvests  from  the  baseline  of  1334  MMBF  (42%),  resulting  in  a  total 
harvest  of  only  1568  MMBF  with  the  protection  of  the  northern  spotted 
owl  on  both  national  forests  and  private  forestlands.  The  total  projected 
effects  of  the  ISC  strategy  and  interim  guidelines  would  therefore 
constitute  a  50%  reduction  from  the  baseline  harvest  level. 
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Table  3.  Historical  annual  harvest  levels,  projected  harvest  levels,  and 
projections  adjusted  for  interim  guidelines  for  spotted  owl  habitat 
protection  on  public  and  private  forestlands  in  Nortfiem  California 
(MMBF). 


Projected 

Projected 

harvest  levels 

harvest  levels 

Historical 

Baseliae 

with  ISC  with  both  ISC 

Timber 

annual 

1990-2000 

strategy  but 

strategy  and 

supply 

harvest  levels 

projected 

w/o  interim 

interim 

region 

1983-1987 

harvest  levels 

guidelines 

guidelines 

North  Coast 

1292 

1220 

1146 

309 

N.  Interior 

1229 

943 

792 

483 

Sacramento 

967 

973 

962 

776 

Total 

3488 

3136 

2901 

1568 
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Projection  of  Employment  and  Income  Effects 

Employment  and  personal  income  effects  of  the  protecting  the 
northern  spotted  owl  were  analyzed  using  hybrid  econometric-input/ou^t 
models.  Employment  and  direct  personal  income  in  the  logging  (SIC  241) 
and  sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors  were  estimated  for  different  timber 
harvest  levels  using  estimated  single-equation  econometric  models. 
Indirect  and  induced  personal  income  generated  by  employment  in  these 
sectors  was  then  projected  using  regional  input-output  models  developed 
using  the  USPS  IMPLAN  modeling  system  (Alward  and  Pahner  1983). 
More  detail  on  the  structure  of  the  models  used  to  perform  tins  analysis  can 
be  found  in  Sullivan  and  Gilless  (1989, 1990). 

Employment  and  personal  income  were  projected  for  the  four 
different  harvest  levels  discussed  above  assuming  constant  real  wages  in 
logging  and  sawmilling  and  stumpage  values  for  national  forest  harvests 
equal  to  the  mean  1988  unit  values  realized  on  each  national  forest. 
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Employment  Effects 

The  fiiD-time-equivalent  (FTE)  jobs  in  die  logging  (SIC  241)  and 
sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors  associated  widi  the  historical  and  projected 
harvest  levels  in  Northern  California  discussed  above  are  shown  in  Table  4. 
Given  historical  or  baseline  harvest  levels,  or  ISC  strategy  only**  harvest 
levels,  more  dian  50%  of  die  employment  in  diese  sectors  would  be 
generated  in  the  North  Coast  region.  *rhe  region*s  employment  share 
would  be  expected  to  slip  to  31%,  however,  given  die  implementation  of 
bodi  die  ISC  strategy  and  the  interim  guidelines.  Employment  in  the 
Sacramento  region  is  relatively  stable  over  all  scenarios  due  to  its  limited 
intersection  with  the  range  of  the  northern  spotted  owL 

Table  5  shows  the  projected  losses  in  employment  that  would  result 
from  implementing  the  ISC  strategy  on  national  forests  or  the  bodi  the  ISC 
strategy  on  national  forests  and  interim  guidelines  on  private  forestlands. 
Seven-hundred  and  seventy  jobs  (almost  evenly  split  between  the  Nonh 
Coast  and  Nonhem  Interior)  would  be  lost  from  implementing  the  ISC 
strategy  alone,  and  6887  jobs  from  implementing  both  die  ISC  strategy  and 
die  interim  guidelines.  In  die  latter  case,  this  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  three  most  nonherly  counties  of  the  Noith 
Coast  region  (Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  and  Mendocino)  of  approximately  6%, 
and  in  the  Northern  Interior  region  (as  a  whole)  of  approximately  2%.  In 
light  of  the  chronically  high  unemployment  rates  in  these  counties  (see 
Table  6),  this  would  create  a  serious  burden  on  already  strained  local  social 
service  networks. 

The  estimated  job  losses,  being  confined  to  logging  and  sawmilling, 
are  not  a  complete  accounting  of  the  employment  effects  of  the  changes  in 
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harvest  levels  under  consideration.  Additional  jobs  in  support  sectors  such 
as  trucking  and  nonbasic  sectors  such  as  retailing  would,  of  course,  result 
from  the  changes  in  personal  income  discussed  below.  Estimation  of  these 
employment  effects,  however,  is  much  more  difficuk  than  estimating 
employment  effects  in  the  directly  affected  sectors. 
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Table  4.  Projected  FIB  enq>loyment  in  the  logging  (SIC  241)  and 
sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors  associated  with  historical  and  projected 
harvest  levels  in  Northern  California. 


Jobs  with 

Jobs  with 

Jobs  with 

baseline 

ISC  strategy 

both 

Timber 

Jobs  with 

public  and 

but  without 

ISC  strategy 

supply 

historical 

private 

interim 

and  interim 

region 

harvest 
levels 

harvest 
levels 

guidelines 

guidelines 

North  Coast 

7780 

7433 

7042 

2156 

N.  Interior 

3424 

2760 

2406 

1589 

Sacramento 

3539 

3568 

3543 

3129 

Total 

14743 

13761 

12990 

6875 
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Table  5.  Projected  changes  in  FTE  employment  in  the  logging  (SIC  241) 
and  sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors  from  the  baseline  resulting  from 
protection  of  the  spotted  owL 


Jobs  lost 

Jobs  lost 

with 

with 

Timber 

ISC  strategy 

both 

supply 

but  without 

ISC  strategy 

region 

interim 

and  interim 

sidelines 

sidelines 

North  Coast 

391 

5277 

N.  Interior 

354 

1171 

Sacramento 

25 

439 

Total 

770 

6887 
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Table  6.  Unemployment  rates  in  Nordiexii  California. 
County  or 

timber  Unemployme 
supply  region  nt  rate 
(percent) 


North 
Coast 


DelNoite 

14J 

Humboldt 

9J 

Mendocino 

10.9 

Sonoma 

5.0 

N.  Interior 

Lassen 

11.9 

Modoc 

10.7 

Shasta 

11.4 

Siskiyou 

14.6 

Trinity 

18.1 

Sacramento 

Butte 

93 

Colusa 

16.7 

El  Dorado 

5.0 

Glenn 

13.3 

Lake 

12.3 

Napa 

4.6 

Nevada 

6.6 

Placer 

5.1 

Plumas 

17.6 

Sacramento 

5.1 

Sierra 

18.3 

Sutter 

16.3 

Tehama 

11.2 

Yolo 

8.0 

Yuba 

13.3 

Source:    California  Almanac. 
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Income  Effects 

The  projected  direct  personal  income  in  the  logging  (SIC  241)  and 
sawmiUing  (SIC  242)  sectors  associated  with  the  historical  and  projected 
harvest  levels  discussed  above  is  shown  in  Table  7.  Projected  indirect  and 
induced  personal  income  generated  by  wages  in  these  sectors  and  from 
25%  payments  from  national  forests  is  shown  in  Table  8.  These  impacts 
are  totaled  in  Table  9. 

The  total  personal  income  effects  of  reductions  in  harvests  from 
historical  levels  to  baseline  projections,  or  from  baseline  projections  to 
"ISC  strategy  only"  levels  are  similar  in  magnitude  -  34  and  28  million 
dollars,  respectively.  Implementing  both  the  ISC  strategy  and  the  interim 
guidelines,  however,  would  increase  the  projected  loss  in  personal  income 
to  248  million  dollars  (relative  to  the  baseline). 
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Table  7.  Projected  direct  personal  income  in  tbe  logging  (SIC  241)  and 
sawmiUing  (SIC  242)  sectors  associated  with  historical  and  projected 
harvest  levels  in  Northern  California  (millions  of  1988  dollars). 

Direct 

Direct  income  with  Direct 

Direct  income  with  ISC  strategy  income  with 

income  with         baseline    but  without  both 

historical      public  and  interim   ISC  strategy 

harvest  private       guidelines    and  interim 

harvest  guidelines 


Timber 

supply 

region 


North  Coast 

208 

199 

188 

57 

N.  Interior 

91 

74 

64 

42 

Sacramento 

94 

95 

94 

83 

Total 

393 

368  • 

347 

183 

39-618  0-91-11 
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Table  8.  Projected  indirec^and  induced  peisomd  income  generated  by 
wages  in  the  logging  (SIC  241)  and  sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors  and  25% 
payments  from  national  forests  to  states  associated  with  historical  and 
projected  harvest  levels  in  Northern  California  (millions  of  1988  dollars). 

Indirect         Indirect         Indirect 

income  widi  income  with  income  widi 

Indirect         baseline  ISC  strategy  bodi 

Timber  income  widi     public  and    butwidiout  ISC  strategy 

supply  historical  private  interim    and  interim 

region harvest  harvest      guidelines      guidelines 


North  Coast 

70 

67 

63 

19 

N.  Interior 

33 

27 

23 

16 

Sacramento 

39 

39 

39 

34 

Total 

142 

133 

125 

70 
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Table  9.  Projected  direct  personal  income  in  the  logging  (SIC  241)  and 
sawmilling  (SIC  242)  sectors,  and  indirect  and  induced  personal  income 
generated  by  wages  in  logging  and  sawmilling  and  by  25%  payments  firom 
national  forests  to  states  associated  with  historical  and  projected  hanrest 

levels  in  Northern  California  (millions  of  1988  dollars). ^ 

Personal        Personal        Personal 

income  with  income  with  income  with 

Personal         baseline  ISC  strategy  both 

Timber  income  with      public  and    but  without   ISC  strategy 

supply  historical  private  interim    and  interim 

recion  harvest  harvest       guidelines       guidelines 


North  Coast 

278 

266 

251 

76 

N.  Interior 

124 

101 

87 

58 

Sacramento 

133 

134 

133 

117 

Total 

535 

501' 

472 

253 
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Revenue  Effects 

As  shown  in  Table  10, 25%  payments  to  counties  from  national 
forest  gross  timber  sale  revenues  and  timber  yield  tax  revenues  resulting 
from  harvests  on  private  forestlands  are  a  significant  revenue  source  for 
many  counties  in  Northern  California,  and  particularly  in  die  Northern 
Interior  region.  Reductions  in  25%  payments  resulting  from  protection  of 
the  northern  spotted  owl  or  other  management  concerns  may  therefore 
necessitate  state  or  federal  assistance  to  maintain  legally  mandated  services. 
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Table  10.  Importance  of  25%  payments  from  national  forests  and  timber 
yield  tax  distributions  to  county  governments  (thousands  of  dollars) 


FY  1988 
County  or  25% 

timber  payments 

supply  region  from  national 
forests 


Total  as  a 

1988  percentage  of 

Timber  yield    all  FY  1987 

tax  county 

distributions         revenues 


Del  Norte 

2534 

1060 

17 

Humboldt 

1798 

4013 

7 

Mendocino 

907 

1514 

4 

Sonoma 

0 

119 

0.1 

North 

5239 

6706 

3 

Coast 

Lassen 

3374 

628 

22 

Modoc 

2671 

269 

27 

Shasta 

3473 

1109 

5 

Siskiyou 

6694 

1939 

21 

Trinity 

7366 

1231 

59 

N.  Interior 

23578 

5176 

16 

Butte 

945 

481 

2 

G)Iusa 

335 

23 

3 

El  Dorado 

3214- 

586 

5 

Glenn 

.    966 

90 

6 

Lake 

1312 

111 

3 

Napa 

0 

3 

0 

Nevada 

1023 

262 

3 

Placer 

1980 

410 

2 

Plumas 

8415 

1056 

47 

Sacramento 

0 

1 

0 

Sieira 

2435 

536 

39 

Sutter 

0 

0 

0 

Tehama 

2328 

835 

10 

Yolo 

0 

2 

0. 

Yuba 

302 

76 

1 

Sacramento 

23255 

4471 

2 

N.  Cal 

52072 

16353 

4 

Total 


Sources:    California  State  Controller's  Office,  California  Almanac,  and 
the  Timber  Association  of  California. 
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Caveats 

In  interpreting  the  enq>loymeiu  and  income  effects  discussed  above* 
the  reader  should  note  diat: 

1 )  To  the  extent  diat  stumpage  prices  rise  as  a  result  of  die 
harvest  reductions  associated  with  protection  of  die  northern 
spotted  owl  (or  any  other  change  in  the  economic 
environment)*  the  indirect  personal  income  effects  of  25% 
payments  from  national  forests  to  county  govenunents 
projected  above  are  understated. 

2)  No  changes  are  assumed  in  USPS  administrative  expenditures 
due  to  reductions  in  timber  harvests  or  change  in  management 
emphasis. 

3)  The  northern  spotted  owl  is  only  one  of  a  number  of 
management  issues  that  may  reduce  future  harvests  on  national 
forests  in  California.  Management  for  fur  bearers  on  the  Six 
Rivers,  meeting  the  Regional  Forester's  environmental  agenda 
on  reduced  use  of  clearcutting,  and  restrictions  on  herbicide 
use  all  have  the  potential  for  causing  further  reductions  in 
national  forest's  ASQs. 

4)  Three  statewide  ballot  initiatives  relating  to  management  of 
private  forestlands  have  qualified  for  the  fall  election. 
Research  on  the  extent  to  which  these  initiatives,  if  passed,,  will 
affect  harvest  levels  is  underway  butfiot  yet  complejted.  To 
the  extent  that  the  composite  provisions  of  **^assed**  initiativei 
mandate  silviculmral  practices  similar  to  those  in  the  interim 
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guiaeiines,  ascnDing  harvest  level  changes  to  either  protection 
of  the  northern  spotted  owl  or  the  initiatives  is  moot 

5)  No  '*price-response'*  from  private  lands  is  considered  in  this 
analysis.  Restrictions  on  harvest  levels  from  implementing 
spotted  owl  protection  programs  in  California*  Oregon,  or 
Washington  may  be  expected  to  result  in  modest  real  price 
increase  for  stumpage  and  lumber.  However,  no  change  is 
assumed  in  this  analysis  in  the  willingness  of  forestland  owners 
free  to  harvest  their  lands  to  allow  such  harvests.  The  greater 
institutional  rigidity  of  the  forest  economy  in  California  and 
behavioral  studies  of  its  nonindustrial  forestland  owners 
indicate  that  this  is  a  reasonable  assumption  for  California, 
although  not  necessarily  for  Oregon  and  Washington. 

6)  The  accuracy  of  the  projected  employment  and  income  effects 
of  protection  of  tl^je  northem  spotted  owl  are  critically 
dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  projected  harvest  levels. 
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1B1B  H  SMsL  M  W 

U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  """"^  '^  ^  *^ 


July  2S,  1990 

OomfeTJLMOM 


The  Honorable  Harold  L.  Volkmer 

Chainiian 

Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Family  Farms  and  Energy 

Committee  on  Agriculture 

1302  Longworth  House  Office  Building 

U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Volkmer: 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
support  for  H.R.  5094,  the  National  Forest  Plan  Implementation  Act  of  1990.  While  the 
Chamber  is  opposed  to  timber  production  decreases  on  federal  lands  below  the  maximum 
allowable  cut  consistent  with  sound  management,  H.R.  5094  will  mitigate  the  negative 
economic  impact  on  local  communities  resulting  from  National  Forest  plans  which  mandate 
production  decreases  or  other  poUdes  damaging  to  tocal  economies.   Specifically,  this 
legislation  will  benefit  dozens  of  communities  whose  economies  depend  in  large  measure  on 
National  Forest  resources. 

Many  communities  have  suffered  in  recent  years  as  the  result  of  abrupt  interruptions 
in  timber  production  and  other  activities  in  the  National  Forests.  When  this  occurs,  the 
economic  ripple  effects  reach  to  all  local  businesses  and  their  employees.  This  is  why 
Congress  must  now  ensure  that  National  Forest  plans  be  implemented  and  managed  in  a 
stable,  orderly  feshion. 

H.R.  5094  addresses  this  need  by: 

*  providing  that  community  and  regional  economic  stability  be  considered  as 
forest  plans  are  implemented  or  revised; 

*  escpediting  the  processing  of  apptah  and  lawsuits; 

*  affirming  that  the  forest  plan  process,  as  mandated  in  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976,  serves  as  the  arena  for  resolving  future  conflicts; 
and 

*  mandating  a  gradual  approach  to  production  decreases. 
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These  provisions  will  strengthen  the  National  F6rest  Management  Act  and  provide 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  with  the  toob  it  needs  to  administer  forest  plans  in  an  oiderly 
manner  consistent  with  bodi  environmental  requirements  and  the  economic  needs  of  nxest- 
dqwndent  communities. 

The  Chamber  appreciates  your  leadership  on  public  lands  issues  and  respectfiiUy 
requests  that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  permanent  hearing  recocd  on  H.R.  5094. 

Sincerely, 


Donald  J.  Kiod^ 


cc: : 

Timothy  P.  DeCosler,  Majority  Staff  Consultant 
Allison  Biggs,  Minority  Consultant 
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EXZC9TZVS   SUMMARY 

Social  and  Cultural  Zn^licationa  of  Zmplamanting 

**A  Consarvation  Stratagy  for  tha 

Mortharn  Spottad  Owl** 

by 

Robart  6.  Laa 

Univaraity  of  Waahington 


Sudden  departures  from  anticipated  timber  harvests 
will  be  necessary  to  inqplement  the  northern  spotted  owl 
conservation  strategy.  These  harvest  reductions  will  have 
substantial  and  prolonged  social  and  cultural 
consequences.  This  report  reviews  the  policy  context^ 
describes  the  timber*dependent  communities,  and  assesses 
impacts  of  government  policy  and  harvest  reductions. 

Government  officials  and  advocates  for  owl 
conservation  have  mistakenly  assumed  that  people 
dislocated  from  the  wood  products  economy  will  adapt 
successfully  by  seeking  retraining  for  new  occupations 
and  moving  to  other  locations.  Hiaman  adjustments  will  be 
far  more  complex  than  previous  job  losses  because  people 
have  lost  trust  in  their  government's  long-standing 
assurance  of  continued  wood  supplies,  class  conflict  is 
emerging  between  disputing  parties,  and  wood  products 
workers  have  been  vilified  for  cutting  old  growth  trees. 
Government  policy  has  contributed  to  the  severity  of 
these  impacts  by  allowing  administrative  agencies  to 
choose  centralized  control  (Endangered  Species  Act 
authority)  over  decentralized  land  management  planning. 
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Public  cynicism  resulting  from  the  switch  to  top-down 
planning  has  already  resulted  in  undesirable  practices  on 
private  forest  lands  and  increased  the  necessity  for 
exercising  police  powers  to  protect  federal  lands. 

Unwanted  consequences  can  be  mitigated  by  using 
decentralized  NEPA  governed  planning  processes  and 
seeking  alternatives  that  will  preserve  the 
entrepreneurial  culture  of  timber-dependent  ccimnunities. 
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C01ICL98Z01I8 

People  to  be  dislocated  by  the  sudden  departures 
from  anticipated  harvest  schedules  necessary  to  implement 
ISC  strategy  are  unwitting  victims — victims  of 
contradictions  in  government  policy,  government  agencies 
that  ignore  the  impacts  of  their  policies  on  people, 
environmental  interest  groups,  a  pxablic  that  increasingly 
views  logging  as  a  destructive  and  declining  occupation, 
an  unstable  wood  products  economy,  and  unbalanced  age 
structures  of  forests  resulting  from  concentrated 
harvesting  on  both  pxsblic  and  private  lands. 
Politically  motivated  dislocation  of  at  least  28,000 
individuals  without  acceptable  alternatives  for 
redirecting  their  energies  and  talents  will  cause 
undesirable  psychological,  social,  political,  and 
cultural  impacts. 

Development  of  acceptable  alternatives  has  been 
limited  by  contradictions  in  federal  government  policies 
allowing  administrative  agencies  to  choose  centralized 
control  (ESA  authority)  over  decentralized  planning 
governed  by  the  NEPA  process  (NFMA  and  FLPMA) .  Class 
conflict  is  emerging  between  advocates  for  old  growth 
preservation  and  wood  products  entrepreneurs  and  workers 
because  reliance  on. the  ISC  strategy  has  not  allowed 
private  conflicts  to  be  elevated  to  the  pxsblic  arena. 
Government  appears  to  be  relying  on  the  questionable 
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assunqption  that  it  is  possible  to  engineer  human 
adjustment  to  dislocation. 

Despite  their  association  with  social  engineering, 
extended  unen^loyment  benefits,  retraining,  education, 
teniporary  mortgage  supplements,  and  relocation  assistance 
are  necessary  but  insufficient  means  for  helping  people 
adjust  to  sudden  departures  from  anticipated  harvest 
schedules  such  as  would  result  from  implementation  of  the 
ISC  strategy.   Also  necessary  will  be  years  of  additional 
social  services,  including  personal  and  family 
counseling,  health  benefits,  and  community  development. 

The  most  successful  adjustment  will  occur  if  there 
is  a  concerted  attempt  to  create  opportunities  for  the 
redirection  of  wood  products  related  entrepreneurial 
^activity  in  rural  locations.  Creation  of  new  rural  wealth 
to  compensate  for  at  least  a  part  of  what  will  be 
transferred  to  other  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with 
protection  of  environmental  values.  The  future  challenge 
will  be  to  demonstrate  how  commodities  and  environmental  ■ 
qualities  can  be  sustained  over  the  long  run  from  the 
same  lands.  This  will  require  a  renewed  commitment  to 
sustained  yield  wood  production  on  both  public  and 
private  lands. 
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Further  protection  of  forests  is  warranted  by 
policies  governing  the  nation's  federal  lands. 
Substantial  areas  of  old  gro%fth  forests  will  inevitably 
be  preserved.  This  paper  has  not  argued  for  or  against 
such  protection,  but  has  instead  identified  the  likely 
social  and  cultural  consequences  of  substantial 
unanticipated  reductions  in  scheduled  harvests.  Greater 
sensitivity  to  how  people  are  affected  by  these  changes 
can  substantially  reduce  the  disruption  in  human  lives, 
as  well  as  reduce  the  long-term  social  and  political 
costs  of  mitigating  these  impacts.   This  contribution  has 
begun  to  fill  a  critical  gap  in  knowledge  about  the 
threats  to  the  human  habitats  in  forests  and  the  means 
for  reducing  these  threats. 


(The  complete  report  is  held  in  the  connittee  files.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  REGIONS  FOR  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Flftttttti  regions  hav^  hmmn  dmtinmd   for  thm  •oonoalo  analysis 
of  Spottsd  Owl  tiidMr  rsssrvas.  Forsst  Survsy  Units  vara  usad 
for  county  boundarias  to  aid  tha  distribution  of  ovl  inpactad 
harvast  volumas.  Thara  ara  thraa  lavals  of  aconoaic  nodalst 

It   A  ragionvida  aodal  (Ovl  Ragion)  -  contains  vastam  and 
cantral  eountias  of  Oragon  and  Washington  and  Northam 
California.  This  aodal  is  daalgnad  to  captura  all 
aconoaio  activity  and  llnkagaa  in  ordar  to  astiaata 
all  asployaant  and  aamings  iapaets  in  tha  affactad 
aconoaias  dua  to  ovl  sat  asidas. 

2x   Sub  ragions  (11  aodals  ranging  in  sisa  of  4  to  11 
eountias)  -  Thasa  ara  tha  aodals  that  corraspond  to 
tha  individual  Forast  Survay  Unita.  Rut  eountias 
containing  tha  aatropolitan  arass  of  Saattla  and 
Tacomar  Washington  Portland,  Oragoni  and  Saeraaanto, 
California  vara  raaovad  froa  thair  raspactiva  ragional 
aodals.  Tha  iatant  is  to  aaphaaica  tha  iaportanea  of 
this  issua  to  tha  rural  conaunitia*. 

3t   Stata  aatropolitan  ragions  (Wastam  Oragon,  Wastam 
Waalilngtan  and  Northam  California}  -  Although  a 
aajorlty  of  prlaary  vood  procaaalng  industrias  ara 
locatad  outsida  of  tha  aatropolitan  araas,  thasa 
aatropolitan  araas  act  as  sarvica,  financial  and 
transportation  cantars  for  tha  ragion.  Nhila  thasa 
linkagas  aay  raprasant  a  saall  parcantaga  of  ovarall 
aconoaic  activity,  thay  ara  rami  and  iaportant  to 
thosa  vhoa  it  spacifically  iapacts. 
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7«bltt  1.  Regional  Imp&ct  Models 


Region 


Count  i  tts/Reg  i  on« 


North  Coast  CA 
North  Zntsrior  CA 
Sacramsnto  CA 

Northern  CA 

Pugat  Sound  WA 

Olympic  Peninsula  WA 

Southwest  WA 

Western  WA 

Central  WA 

Northwest  OR 

West  Central  OR 
Southwest  OR 

Western  OR 

Central  OR 

Owl  Impact  Region 


Del  Norte,  Humboldt,  Mendocino j 
Sonoma  Counties 

Lassen,  Modoc,  Shasta,  Siskiyou, 
Trinity  Counties 

Butte,  Colusa,  Eldorado,  Glenn,  Lake 
Napa,  Nevada,  Placer,  Plumas,  Sierra, 
Sutter,  Tehama,  Yolo,  Yuba  Counties 

HCOASTCA,  NINTERCA,  SACRAMEN  Regions 
Sacrajnento  County 

Island,  Kitsap,  San  Juan,  Skagit, 
Snohomish,  Whatcom  Counties 

Clallam,  Grays  Harbor,  Jefferson, 
Mason,  Thurston  Counties 

Clark,  Cowlits,  Levis,  Pacific, 
SKftinai^la  WahXiakum  Counties 

PU6ET,  OLYMPIC  SHIfASH  Regions 
Xing,  Pierce  Counties 

Chelan,  Xititas,  Klickitat, 
OJcanagon,  Yakima  Counties 

Clatsop,  Columbia,  Hood  River, 
Marion,  Polk,  Tillamook  Counties 

Benton,  Lane,  Lincoln,  Linn  Coiinties 

Coos,  Curry,  Douglas,  Jackson, 
Josephine  Counties 

HWOREG,  WCENTOR,  SWOREG  Regions 
Clackamas  Multnomah,  Washington, 
Yamhill  Counties 

Deschutes,  Jefferson,  Klamath,  Lake, 
Wasco  Counties 

CALIF,  WASH,  OREGON,  CEMTWA,  CENTOR 
Regions 
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ECONOMIC  DESCRXPTZON 

Thtt  health  of  a  ragion  is  oftati  aaasurad  in  t«rms  of  its 
•xport  baso,  that  is,  tho  ability  of  that  rogion  to  produca 
goods  and  sarvicas  that  satisfy  dasands  froii  outsida  tha 
ragion.  First,  it  indicatas  that  tba  raglon  has  an  aeonoaio 
advantaga  (productivity,  rasouroas,  labor,  ate.)  that  allows 
tha  rag  ion  to  co^pata  in  spita  of  transportation  and  diatant 
distribution  thamial.  Sacond,  it  ganarataa  an  inflov  of  aonay 
vith  which  a  rag  ion  Kay  purchasa  iaports,  mmkm   invastaants  and 
ganarata  furthar  aeonoaic  activity  intamally. 

Ona  aathod  to  idantify  tha  iaportanca  of  tha  various 
industrias  within  a  ragion  in  tarss  of  its  contribution  to  tha 
axport  basa  is  "Bxeass  E^ployaant"  (Bandavid,  19?4>.  This 
ttathodolo^  assuBSS  that  tha  National  industry  distribution 
rapraaants  a  cloaad  aconony,  i.a*,  ona  that  is  abla  to  aaat  its 
oun  naads   Tharafora,  any  induatry  vbioh  conprisas  a  largar 
proportion  than  tha  National  avaraga  must  ba  producing  for 
axport  purpoaas.  That  axcass  rapraaants  tha  industry  s 
contribution  to  axport  basa*  This  sathod  is  oruda.  Sinca 
anployaant  data  is  aggragatad  according  to  8ZC  dafinitiona,  an 
Industry  can  rapraaant  a  larga  sdx  of  coanoditias.  Coaaodity  X 
May  ba  producad  in  larga  aaounta  in  cosparison  to  tha  total 
National  production  but  vhan  luapad  with  a  hatch  of 
■undarparforaing"  coaaoditias  vithin  a  ragion,  coaaodity  X*s 
contribution  to  tha  axport  basa  aay  ba  unnoticad.  Anothar 
problaa  involvas  possibla  cross  hauling  of  a  alailar 
coaaoditias.  In  spita  of  this  axcass  aaployaant  providaa  a 
good  gliapsa  of  tha  atructura  of  a  ragion *s  acono^y. 

Datailad  1985  aaployaant  and  aamings  data  for  aach  ragion 
can  ba  found  in  Appandiic  A*  S actor ing  is  by  2-digit  8ZC 
(Standard  Industrial  Classification)  coda  axcapt  for  tha  wood 
products  sactors  which  wars  oatagorisad  as  priaary  or  sacondary 
(dascription  and  aaployaant  in  tabla  2).  Tha  non-aatrppolitan 
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TaMt  2.  Upivfmnt  ami  tvniABi  In  iv^vm  BodtL  rtflm 
twul  wirif*  Jobi) 


Mflon 


S«f  all 


1M9  Uve«  w^  »*i»fy 
(■UHtra  of  IMS  >J 
IModrroduets 


^taMY  MeondMV   Alt  Ind.  Indwtry        ^iMiy    MeondMy     Alt  Induatry 


229M1 


■ortk  CoMt  CA                  «S4  S101 

■ortk.  imtfltf  CA            SNO  ISM 

twr— HO  CA                    AIM  AS47  S72SM 

■ortlMraCA                      17114  1121S  111M87 

hmut  tound  UA                   SUA  Mlt  29Stt1 

Myiiple  Nnln.  UA            1017S  Itit  117MS 

1929  1S677IA 

tOStI  1S410M 

Cintral  m                         S12»  t14  lOASA 

■■rthMWt  OR                      71S9  17S9  1«43«» 

tiMt  Gmtrpt  OR                1«72ft  SOW  194609 

tOR                      lOft  2770  134477 

49720  1144S'  '  10429S2 

OmeralOR                         SSS9  Si79  71991 

Out  Mflon                       100KS  34910  3015470 


4.0 
4.02 
2.49 
2.S4 
2.40 
10.19 
12.14 
2.99 
4.01 
4.09 
10.10 
1S.42 
S.70 
12.00 
S.02 


907.9 
217.S 
1S4.1 

sas.7 

19S.7 
320.4 

413.4 

1197.0 
14S.0 

2n.i 

497.0 
SS0.0 

1S13.9 
1S0.S 

3372.9 


230.9 

11S.3 
94.S 

220.4 

47.9 
42.S 

40.2 

210.7 

M.0 

34.9 

05.1 

59.4 

2S3.3 

07.7 

7M.2 


4920.2 
1970.4 
7797.S 
2(489.4 
4102.1 
2347.7 
2045.7 
32259.0 
2405.4 
2599;7 
3547.2 
2520.S 
1947S.4 
12S0.4 
77424.4 


Uployaont  and  oamfngt  data  baaad  on  Mlt  o^playwonc  and  aamfnoa 
Fatcama  dlatrlbutlona. 

ttood  produeta  fnduatry  OIC  cada 


eentrol  tatala.  County  Oualnaaa 


24n  <LooolnO> 
2421  CtaM  ft  planli«  aftU 
243    CVmaar  ft  plyMood) 
24     <9ulp  ft  papar) 


•Indar  af  24 


2511.2512.2517.2521*2542 
fUMd  funritura  ft  fixturaa) 


Oata  far  all  achar  aaatara  C2-dl0lt  OIO  aan  ba  foind  In  AppandU  A. 
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regions  hav^  tijdMr  industry  (••oondary  and  priaary)  aaployaant 
ranging  from  2.49  pareant  (for  Sacraaanto)  to  15.42  parcant 
(for  Southvast  Dragon)  of  tha  total  aaploymant  for  thosa 
ragiona.  For  fiva  of  thasa  ragions  tha  tiabar  industry  alona 
accounts  for  ovar  10%  of  total  aaployttant  (Qlyvpic  Fan  insula 
ai^  Southwast  frashingtonr  and  irast*csntral  j  Soutlivast  and 
Cantral  Oragon)  •  For  tha  astropolitan  and  tha  antira  Ovl  study 
araa  tha  parcantaga  of  all  amploynent  aceountad  for  by  tha 
tiabar  industry  rangas  froa  2*54  paroant  (for  Northam 
California)  to  5.78  parcant  (for  Wastam  Oragon). 

Tha  tablas  (A-2)  in  Appandix  A  provida  tha  rasults  of  tha 
axeass  amployaant  caleulationa  for  all  2-digit  8ZC  sactors. 
Tabla  3  lists  tha  top  fiva  contributors  to  axport  basa  for  aach 
ragion.  Tha  f iftssn  rations  of  tha  Pacific  Korthvast  hAva  a 
high  proportion  of  Govamnant,  Frimary  Wood  Procassingi  Faras 
and  Agricultural  Sarvlcaa  ForastEy  and  Fiahirias.  Zn  fourtaan 
"out  of  tha  fiftaan  aodals  thraa  of  thasa  four  ara  in  tha  top 
fiva  contributing  industrlaa.  Lumbar  and  flood  products  is  tha 
most  iaportant  industry  in  vast  Cantral  Southvast,  Cantral  and 
Ha  a  tarn  Oragon,  Southvaat  iiaahington  and  North  Coast 
California   For  tha  thraa  stata  Ovl  Study  Ragion,  wood  . 
products  ranX  sacond  to  aovarrwant  as  tha  tha  aost  iaportant 
contributar  to  aconoaic  basa.  Luabar  and  Wood  Products  is  tha 
aost  iaportant  aanufacturing  industry  in  all  ragions  axcapt 
Pugat  Sound  and  Wastam  Washington  whara  Transportation 
aquipaant  aanufacturing  is  aora  iaportant. 

Appandix  A,  tablas  A-3,  contain  axeass  aaployaant 
calculations,  but  with  tha  aaauaption  that  Govamaant  and 
Bous  ahold  industry  aactora  do  not  contributa  to  tha  tha 
axport*  This  craataa  astiaatas  i^ich  ara  aora  coaparabla  to  a 
pravious  study  by  Cob  Schallaua  (1976). 
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Ttblt  S.    The  f  lv«  ntt  ilii^parunT  cantrlbutani  up(M-t  hts*  <bu*d  «n  tbUH  ■ylpytnf 

far  mi     IndiiicHttJ' 


l««1on 


iortll  CoMt  CA 
No.  Inttfltf  CA 
twr—nto  CA 
I  CA 

lUA 


IndmtrfH  i%  4tpuFtSmncy  IndtJi) 


toeUl  t»rvl«t  rV.7>«  Mtilth  fttrrtnt  (•.?> 


NMltli  ItrvJeu  (■.§>,  i«tt1l  Tradi  tr.*> 

rarw  (29.4>«  fawormwit  eta.I>«  H«ltfc  t«rv1eM  (f.7) 
Carvtruetlon  14.4)^  A|.,rM-.  PliK.  (A. A) 

«ew«rnHfit  t9ft,3l,  FVH  (nJ>t  Nultti  tefvleat  (7.0) 
tiUll  Trad*  !«,«>,  Aa^.^M-.  rilh.  <»*«) 

fiwartMnt  (41,4),  Trvwp.  tqpt.  (20.9),  Af..Por.,riah.  (9.0) 
Null  trade  (6.4^  rrfMry  V.r.  (4.7) 


Olyvpte  ^on.  UA        Sffinrrwin^ 


UMt«rnUA 
Cmtrtl  HA 
NorthMMt  OR 
tlMt  Cantral  OR 
toutlWMt  OR 
UMtornOR 


tiP.iit  Primrf  w.^>  (I1*l)i  NmIcIi  ttrvlcM  (S.S), 
Al„P«>.,riih,  tf.»,  •*■!  Iitttt  (4.S) 

^rimmty  U.r.  (»1.4K  fvpm  <9.9i,  ^Hwy  Nttsl  (7.S) 
ft«Lth  torv^H  (T.ZK  Af..  Per*,  Mill.  (S.O) 

Trnp.  tirm.  ($4,V)j  09V4rrwvit  (ZI.T),  ^iMry  V.^.  (11.2), 
Ami  Ittaca  (0,33,  Aa,,r«r.,Pfih.  (S.O) 

rarw  (64. 7>,  ^Iptry  u.P.  (f.Hr  A|.,For.,Flah.  (A.i) 
UhalHiU  frada  O.fi),  rood  I  Klnktf  tS.O) 


CZ4,»^  Pr^mry  v,K  (11.4), 

rr.i),  rood  i  kii^^  t7.7> 


rarM  (Z7.3», 

A«.,Pv.,ftali» 

^iMry  V.r.  (41. 0>,  ftowiTMnt  (19.11,  Af.,ror.,Mah.  (10.4). 
'      twm  (a.4>,  Ut»n  Trt*  (S.4> 

^iMry  V.^.  (S1.0),  Parw  <1Z,V>,  tttiU  Trtdt  (f.t)« 
Af.,ror.,Mah.  (7.3),  taconcdrT  U.P,  CS.«) 

^iMry  V.r.  (31.3  ^  F*n«  (I3.ai4  Aatail  Tradb  (1.7), 

Af.^Pw.j^tih.  (7.4),  Trucktni  A  UarahqiAlnf  {}.!? 

^Haary  V.r.  (2«.S),  IttfU  Trada  (ZO^DI,  »*eandary  V.r.  (17.S), 
rarw  (14.9),  Prlviti  |i9u»i«^a4d»  (4.3) 

Out  Impact  Mglon   Oo^arr—wt  (M.2),  Pritmry  tt.r.  (17.S),  TrtMp.  iqpac.  (19.4), 
RMAll  Tradt  (7.9),  Af.,7or.,nah.  (7.1) 
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METHODOLOGY 


ZDENTZFZCATZON  OF  ZMPACTED  ZNDUSTRZBS 

For  Mieh  MNBF  harvest  lost  or  gained  thars  is  an  assoeiatad 
aconomie  loss  or  gain  as  that  stuapaga  is  aanagad  and  harvastad 
than  cut  into  lunbar,  or  paalad  and  gluad  for  vanaar  and 
plywood,  split  into  shakas,  is  chippad  for  pulping  or  sivrply 
axportad  froa  tha  ragion  as  a  log.  Tha  raaiduaa  tT<m   saving 
lunbar  or  pacling  ara  oftan  shippad  to  a  pulp  Bill  for 
additional  procasalng.   Privary  products  can  ba  shippad  froB 
tha  ragion  or  procasaad  by  sacondary  manufacturars  who  Bight 
convart  tha  lunbar  into  Bolding,  fumitura,  Busical  instnmants 
or  cabinats.  Much  of  tha  sacondary  manufacturing  can  ba  usad 
in  housing  construction-  Pulp  and  papar  can  also  ba  axportad, 
prassad  into  board,  cut  and  foldad  into  anvalopas,  writing 
tablat,  toilat  papar  and  papar  diapars.  As  tha  valua  addad  to 
waight  ratios  bacoma  high  anough  to  Balca  transportation  costa 
lass  of  a  concam,  tha  highar  ordar  procassors  bacoBO  lass 
dapandant  on  local  supply.  Sinca  lunbar,  pulp  and  papar  ara 
availabla  fron  outsida  sourcas,  thasa  sacondary  procassors  Bay 
not  ba  inpactad  to  tha  point  of  curtailing  oparations  or 
shutting  doim. 

With  thasa  considarations,  tha  logging,  forast  nanagaaant, 
sawBill,  vanaar,  and  pulp  and  board  industrias  idantifiad  in 
tabla  4  ara  fait  to  ba  diractly  concamad  vith  local  iiBbar 
harvast  lavals.  Tha  industry  braakdovn  ahoun  in  tablia  4 
natchas  tha  industry  braakdown  of  tha  wood  products  Bill 
survays  for  Washington  (Washington  D.N.R.,  1990),  Oragon 
(Howard,  1988a) ,  and  California  (Howard,  1988b) .  Thasa  Bill 
survays  allow  a  diract  ralationshlp  batwaan  MMBF  consuaption 
and  prinary  procassing  aaploynant. 

Unf  ortunataly  4  digit  SZCs  do  not  claanly  braak  out  priaary 
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processors  from  sscondary  procsssors.  This  is  particularly 
trus  with  ths  Millvork  industry  (2431).  In  Orsgon  and 
Washington  many  of  thsss  mills  procass  logs  diractly  and  would 
not  ba  aconomically  viabla  without  a  ragional  timbar  supply; 
howavar,  it  is  possibla  that  soma,  particularly  naar 
matropolitan  araas,  would  ba  abla  to  import  lumbar  to  continua 
oparation.  Convarsaly,  thara  may  ba  sacondary  manufacturars 
within  tha  SIC  24  coda  not  includad  in  "Lumbar"  who,  though 
thay  don't  procass  logs  diractly,  may  ba  raliant  on  local 
supplias.  Tha  braakdown  is  much  elaanar  in  tha  classifications 
for  SIC  26,  Pulp  and  Papar,  whara  thara  was  an  affort  to 
saparata  pulping  mills  and  primary  pulp  products  from  highar 
ordar  procassors. 


Tabla  4.  Primary  procassors  dapandant  on  ragional  timbar  harvast 


Industry 

SIC 

IMPLAN  sactors 

Forastry  -  privata 
public 

0800 

part  of  9512 

24 

part  of  525 

Logging 

2411 

160 

Lumbar 

2420,  2431 

161-164 

Vanaar  and  Plywood 

2435,  2436 

166 

Pulp  and  Board 

2610,  2620,  2630, 

2492 

187,188,189,171 

Shaka  and  Shingla 

(includad  with  lumbar  abova) 

Post,  Pola  and  Piling  (includad  with  logging  abova) 
Log  Export  (includad  with  logging  abova) 
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CALCUIATZOR  OF  TZMBER  ZHDDSTRY  ENPLOYMBIIT  PER  lOfBP  SARVEST 

Thtt  Northwest  Oregon  Bod^l  will  h%  used  ••  an  axaapla 
throughout  this  ••ction.  Siailar  dotails  for  tho  othar  aodols 
can  ba  found  in  a  Appandix  C. 

Tha  ralationship  batvaan  tha  usaga  of  raw  wood  matarial  and 
aaployaant  figuras  by  tha  wood  products  aactora  can  ba 
aatablishad  diractly  (aaployaant  coaa  froa  our  aatiaatas,  all 
vood  usaga  and  consusption  data  coaas  from  Howard:  1988a,  and 
harvaat  data  is  froa  Dragon  Dapartaant  of  Foraatry:  uiqpublishad 
data)  •  Tabla  5a  shovs  tha  darivation  of  diract  and  indiract 
tiabar  induatry  aaployaant.  Nota  that  for  Foraatry  "tiabar 
harvaat"  and  "aaployaant"  ara  for  tha  antira  Wastam  Oragon 
ragion  (tha  largar  ragion  la  laaa  affaetad  by  short  tarn 
variations) • 


Tabla  Sa.  Eaployaant  par  lOIBF 

consuaption  in  NW  OREGON  -  1985 

Sua  of 

Tiabar 

Eaploy. 

Induatry 

Usaga 
(lOfBF) 

Harvaat 
(lOfBF) 

Eaploy. 

par  MNBF 

Foraatry  (Wast.  OR) 

7461.028 

5079 

0.68 

Logging 

1436.954 

2969 

2.07 

Luabar  -f  Shakas 

1322.200 

5529 

4.18 

Vanaar  6  Plywood 

343.074 

1647 

4.80 

Pulp  6  Board 

899.034 

2318 

2.58 

Tha  aquivalant  of  899.034  million  board  faat  of  tiabar  wara 
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consimsd  in  1985  by  pulp  and  board  Bills  in  th*  Northwast 
Oragon  modal.   Tha  1985  vaga,  salaxy  and  propriator  amploymant 
in  pulp  and  board  mills  of  tha  sama  countias  of  Northwast 
Oragon  was  2318.  Tharafora,  aach  MMBF  of  tinbar  consumad  by 
pulp  and  board  mills  support  2.58  jobs  (2318/899.034)*  Howard 
also  raports  tinbar  consumption  for  "post,  pola  and  pila"  and 
"axport"  which  both  involva  tha  logging  industry  (SZC  2411) . 
Both  logging  and  forastry  (SZC  0800)  amploymant  par  MMBF  timbar 
consumption  can  ba  simply  calculatad  basad  on  tha  harvast  data 
for  tha  ragion*  This  assumas  that  harvast ing  of  stumpaga  is  by 
local  loggars  (or  that  non-local  loggars  in  tha  ragion  ara 
matchad  by  local  loggars  going  outsida)  and  that  forastry 
amploymant  is  dapandant  on  harvast  laval. 

Each  MMBF  of  harvast  must  ba  apportionad  to  tha  appropriata 
primary  procassors.  Fortunataly,  Howard,  in  his  mill  studias, 
providas  this  data: 


Tabla  5b.  Dastination  of  harvasts  in  NORTHWEST  OREGON  -  1985 

Roundwood  consumption     Distribution  of 
by  ownarship  (MMBF)      harvast  par  MMBF 


Industry 

FS  ft  BUf 

Othar 

FS  ft  BUf 

Othar 

Lmlbar  -i-  Shakas 

577.999 

711.796 

0.7853 

0.5902 

Vanaar  6  Plywood 

154.413 

188.661 

0.2098 

0.1564 

Pulp  6  Board 

0 

63.198 

0 

0.0524 

Export  ft  p. p. ftp. 

3.595 

234.204 

0.0049 

0.2009 

TOTAL 

1.0000 

0.9999 
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ProB  tabltt  5b,  w  find  that  20.98  parcMit  of  MOh  MNBF 
harvastad  f roa  BLM  lands  goaa  to  Vonaar  and  Plywood  Bills* 
That  amount  of  harvast  will  support  1.01  jobs  (.2098  tiaas  4.8 
jobs  par  MNBP)  at  tha  plywood  Bill,  in  addition  to  aaployBont 
at  tha  othar  vood  products  industrias. 

Thara  is  ona  Bora  forward  link  in  tha  Ohain  froB  forastry 
«ana9«Bant  to  logging  to  prinary  procassor  and  that  1*  tha  usa 
of  wood  raalduaa  eraatad  by  tha  lialbar  and  plywood  and  vanaar 
Bills.  Howard  raporta  tha  voluaa  and  usar  of  raalduaa  produoad 
by  Bills  (sunmaritad  in  tabla  So  for  MOrthwast  Orai^)  t 


Tabla  SO.  Usa  of  wood  rasidua  in  NORTHNEST  OREGOM  -  198S 

Rasidua  ft  Othar  Wood  Produoar 


Vanaar  6 
LuBbar        Plywood 


Roundwood  usad  (MMBF)  1286.716  343.074 

Rasidua  usad  by  lUBbar 


VolUBO  (MMBF)  32. OSS 

Fraction  of  Roundwood  usad  0.0934 


Rasiduas  usad  by  Pulp  6  Board 


VolUBO  (MMBF)  727.281  171.382 

Fraction  of  Roundwood  usad  0.S6S2  0.499S 


For  aach  MMBF  of  roundwood  conauBad  by  Plywood  and  Vanaar 
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mills,  0.0923  MNBF  of  onds,  po«l«r  eoros  and  oth«r  wood  is  ssnt 
to  lunbsr  or  shaks  mills  to  bs  procsssad.  An  additional  0.4995 
MMBF  aquivalant  of  rasidua  (rasiduas  ara  givan  in  tons  and 
convartad  at  tha  ratio  of  2  tons  aquals  0.001  MMBF)  is  shippad 
to  Pulp  and  Board  mills.  Tharafora,  thasa  rasiduas  will  also 
support  a  cartain  amount  of  amploymant. 

It  is  now  possibla  to  craata  a  tabla  i^ich  idantifias 
timbar  industry  amploymant  par  MMBF  harvastad.  Tabla  5d  was 
eras  tad  for  harvast  from  Privata,  stata  and  othar  public 
ovnarships  for  Northvast  Oragon. 


Tabla  5d.  Employmant  for  aach  MMBF  of  Privata,  Stata  and  othar 
Public  Stumpaga  Harvast  Loss/Gain  in  NW  OREGON 

Changa  in  Employmant  dua  to  Loss/Gain  in 


Roundvd 

Harvast 

Rasiduas 

Total 

Lumbar  ft  Shakas 

2.46 

0.06 

2.52 

Vanaar  6  Plywood 

0.75 

0.75 

Pulp  6  Board 

0.14 

1.06 

1.20 

Logging 

2.07 

^-. 

2.07 

Forastry  (nongov) 

ry  Impact 

0.68 

0.68 

Total  Timbar  Zndust 

7.22 

Rasults  for  thasa  calculations  for  all  ragions  can  ba  found 
in  Appandix  B,  and  tha  vorlcshaats  can  ba  found  in  Appandix  C. 
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OTHER  TIMBER  HARVEST  IMPACTS 


Thtt  analysis  prasantad  in  this  raport  considars  thraa  othar 
tinbar  ralatad  impacts: 

1)  Logging  road  construction:  tha  issua  of  ovl  habitat  is  an 
issua  of  old  growth  logging  on  Padaral  lands.  Quita  of  tan 
thasa  ara  unroadad  lands  aa  wall.  Logging  oparation 
axpandlturaa  (or  any  input -output  industry)  ineludas  rapair 
and  valntananca  of  axlatlng  roads  or  any  capital  aquipmant, 
but  naw  aquipnant  or  construction  is  considarad  final 
damand  or  usa.  It  is  not  an  oparatlonal  axpansa  in  a 
linaar  sansa  but  occurs  as  capacity  is  naadad  or  aquipmant 
naads  to  ba  raplacad*  Sinea  nav  logging  road  construction 
and  raconat ruction  is  a  raal  aconomic  activity  but  is 
axtamal  to  input-output  Bultipliars,  road  costs  par  MMBF 
vara  calculatad  for  Ragion  6  (Pacific  Northvast)  and  usad 
for  aach  of  tha  aodals. 


Tabla  6.  1989  Ragion  6  Road  Costs  (Sourca:  U.S.D.A.  Forast 
Sarviea,  1990) 

Purchasar  Road  Cradit  $50,158,000 

Purchasar  Cradit  Roads  1463  milas 

Road  costs  par  sila  «  $34,291 

Total  road  (purchasar  cradit  and  appropriatad)   1572  ailas 
Estimatad  road  costs  ($34,291  *  1572)  $53,905,000 

1985  Ragion  6  Harvast  5238  MMBF 

Road  costs  par  MMBF  «  $10,291 

Whila  tha  Ragion  6  data  ineludas  harvasts  which  vara 
alraady  roadad  (thus  lovaring  tha  costs  par  MMBF) ,  thay  Bay 
also  contain  sobs  prs*roading.  Considaring  tha  natura  of 
tha  Fadaral  ovl  impactad  tinbar  tha  road  cost  davalopad  in 
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tabl«  6  is  probably  eons«rvativs  for  at  laast  tho  short  to 
Bld-tam.  Onco  all  Fadaral  lands  ara  roadad  (to  tha  point 
allovad),  tha  roading  iapacts  will  drop  to  raconstruction 
costs.  Tha  roading  impact  will  only  ba  appliad  to  Padaral 
tiabar  in  this  study  as  mich  of  tha  privata  and  stata 
tiabar  is  alraady  roadad. 

2)  Padaral  tiabar  aanagaiiiant  (othar  than  road  construetion)  s 
govamaant  administration  is  also  outsida  of  tha 
input-output  Bodal  structura  as  govanuMnt  adMinistration 
is  not  oonsidarad  to  ba  aarkat  drivan,  that  is,  its 
activity  doas  not  naeassarily  thanga  in  diract  ralationship 
to  aconomic  activity.  Tharafora,  input-output  sultipliars 
do  not  account  for  thasa  af facts  and  thay  sust  ba  ^paoif iad 
diractly. 


Tabla  7.  1989  Ragion  6  Fadaral  Tiabar  Kanagaaant  Costs 

(U.S.D.A.  Forast  Sarvica,  1990) 

Salas  Adainistration  $24,086,000 

Tiabar  Prograa  Can.  ligat.  39,885,000 

Growth  Activity  Pool  41,537,000 

Salas  Activity  Pool  219,174,000 

Total  $324,683,000 

1989  Ragion  5  Harvast  5,238  MMBF 

Costs  par  MMBF  $61,200. 


Lika  roading  costs  tha  aanagaaant  costs  for  Ragion  6  trara 
usad  for  aach  of  tha  aconoaio  iapact  aodals.  Nhila  privata 
forastry  aanagaaant  aaployaant  par  MMBF  could  ba  spacif iad 
diraotly,  a  siailar  valua  aust  ba  astiaatad  indiraotly  for 
Fadaral  forastry  aaployaant.  This  raquiras  convarting 
costs  par  MMBF  to  1982  dollars  in  ordar  to  usa  tha 
non-ailitary  govamaant  final  daaand  vactor  froa  XNPLANt 
$61,200  /  1.300  (daf later)  «  $47077.   For  Northvast  Dragon 
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for  tach  dollar  of  government  expenditure  .4834  or  $22,758 
goes  for  employee  compensation.  Zn  1982  employee 
compensation  per  government  worker  was  $19451,  therefore, 
each  MNBP  of  Federal  harvest  supports  1.17  Federal 
employees  in  Northwest  Oregon.  Since,  the  Federal 
government  is  a  non-profit  organization  employment  levels 
in  timber  management  may  bear  no  short-term  relationship  to 
harvest  levels. 

3)   Payment  in-lieu  of  taxes:  the  Forest  Service  pays  25%  of 
its  gross  timber  receipts  to  counties  in-lieu  of  paying 
property  taxes.  Zn  spite  of  the  Forest  Service  claim  that 

** . . .  timber  sale  receipt  funds  provide  an  offset  to  the 
Congressional  responsibility  to  appropriate  funds  to 
the  states  in  ii«u  of  taxes,  and,  hence,  should  not  be 
reflected  as  a  cost  of  the  timber  sale  program.** 
(U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service,  1990:  in  separate  letter 
accompanying  document,  p. 7) 

National  Parks  provide  no  such  payments  for  their  local 
governments  nor  does  congress  have  a  sxirplus  with  which  to 
readily  provide  such  funds.  Also,  a  rise  in  stumpage 
prices  may  counteract  a  drop  in  harvest,  however,  that  rise 
is  limited  by  world  commodity  prices  for  wood  products. 
The  in-lieu  impact  estimated  in  this  study  is  based  on  1989 
Region  6  in-lieu  payments  (U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service,  1990): 

Payments/MMBF  •  1989  PZLT  payments  /  1989  Harvest 

-  $210,865,000  /  5238  MMBF  -  $40,257 

BIJf  payment  formula  is  double  that  of  Forest  Service 
payments. 


The  three  impact  effects  described  above  only  apply  to 
Federal  timber.  Impacts  we  were  unable  to  account  for  in  this 
study  include: 
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Changes  in  adBinistrativ*  govammant  activity  through 
loss  of  tax  ravanua  or  population. 

Znvastaants  (othar  than  road  construction)  in 
nachinary,  aquipmant,  and  land  which  vara  nada/not 
nada  dua  to  tha  ehangad  aconomic  clinata,  aithar  raal 
or  parcaivad. 

Prica  Changas  af facting  svitchas  to  non-wood  product 
substitutas  (plastics,  aatals,  fibarglass,  ate.)* 

Prica  iapacts  on  in-liau  paynants. 

Prica  iapacts  on  inputs  to  industries  and  final 


Possibla  changes  in  tha  laval  of  competing  activities 
such  as  recreation. 

Possible  Congressional  aid  to  ispactad  economies. 


Another  economic  activity  not  accounted  for  is  the  movement 
of  the  primary  vood  products  and  logs  to  the  consumer.  For 
example,  transportation  of  logs  to  a  port  and  loading  onto  a 
ship  for  export.  Also,  transportation  of  lumber  to  the  retail 
distributer,  perhaps  passing  through  a  wholesale  dealer.  These 
are  examples  of  economic  activity  vhiCh  should  be  considered. 
The  backward  linkages  (the  purchase  of  materials,  services  and 
labor) ,  and  the  economic  activity  which  is  generated  by 
industries  providing  those  goods  and  services  are  accounted  for 
through  the  use  of  an  input-output  model  (see  Miller  and  Blair t 
1985,  for  a  complete  discussion  of  input-output) . 
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THE  ZNPUT-OUTPUT  MODEL  ZMPIAN 

Znput-output  accounting  describes  th*  conaiodity  flows  from 
producers  to  intemediat*  and  final  consuaars.  Tha  total 
industry  inputs  of  comnoditias,  services,  enploynent 
conpansationt  value  added  and  imports  is  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  cQmiaodities  produced.  Purchases  for  final  use  (final 
demand)  drive  the  model  as  producers  purchase  gooda  and 
services  from  other  producers,  who  in  turti  must  purchase 
commoditlea  to  provide  for  the  producers  ¥ho  ere  selling  to 
final  demand.  This  cycle  of  indirect  purchases  continues  until 
leakages  from  the  region  (imports  and  value  added]  stop  the 
cycle.  Zn  the  input-output  model.  Multipliers  are 
mathematically  derived  which  uniquely  describe  the  change  of 
output  for  each  and  every  industry  as  a  result  of  producing  one 
dollar  of  final  demand  which  are  unique  to  each  industry. 

Each  regional  input -output  model  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  data  and  costs  would  be  prohibitive  to  survey 
industries  within  each  region  to  derive  a  list  of  commodity 
purchases  (production  function).  Therefore,  ZMPIAN  was  used  as 
means  to  construct  each  of  the  15  models  in  this  study. 

ZMPIAN  (ZMpact  Analysis  for  PIANning)  was  developed  by  the 
us DA  Foraat  Service  in  cooperation  with  tha  Fadaral  Emargency 
Hanagenant  Agency  and  the  USbZ  Bureau  of  Land  Hai^agement  to 
assist  the  Forest  Service  in  land  and  resource  management 
planning.  The  IHFIAIi  accounts  closely  follow  the  accounting 
conventions  used  in  the  "Znput-Output  Study  of  the  U.S. 
Economy"  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (1980)  and  the 
rectangular  format  recommended  by  the  United  Nations. 

ZMPIAN  %ras  designed  to  serve  three  functions:  1)  data 
retrieval,  2)  data  reduction  and  model  development,  and  3) 
impact  analysis.  Comprehensive  and  detailed  data  coverage  of 
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thm  mntirm  U.S.  by  county,  and  thm  ability  to  incorporate 
ttsar-suppliad  data  at  aaeh  staga  of  the  aodal  building  procass, 
provides  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  both  in  terms  of 
geographic  coverage  and  model  formulation. 

The  ZMPLAlf  data  base  consists  of  two  major  parts:  1)  a 
national-level  technology  matrix  and  2)  estimates  of  sectorial 
activity  for  final  demand,  final  payments,  industry  output  and 
employment  for  each  county.  The  data  represent  1982  county 
level  economic  activity  for  528  sectors.  Some  of  the  ZMPIAM 
database  statistics  and  regional  purchase  coefficients  were 
corrected  for  this  study  (see  "Data  modifications"  belov  for  a 
complete  description) . 


RESPONSE  COEFFICIEMTS 

After  the  input-output  multipliers  are  created  for  each  reigion, 
an  expenditure  pattern  (a  vector  of  final  demand)  is  introduced 
for  each  timber  harvest  level  to  estimate  the  related  impacts. 
To  more  easily  estimate  impacts  of  marginal  policy  changes  (in 
our  case  each  of  the  possible  public  and/or  private  tittber 
harvest  levels)  response  coefficients  were  generated. 
Response  coefficients  are  multipliers  with  the  economic  unit  of 
interest  (employment,  employment  compensation,  oi  value  added) 
by  industry  as  the  numerator  and  the  unit  of  interest  as  the 
denominator  (in  our  case  one  MMBP  harvest) .  The  total  response 
coefficient  is  the  sum  of  the  direct  the  expenditure  pettem)  ; 
indirect  (interindustry  interactions)  and  induced  effects.  The 
induced  effects  are  the  impacts  caused  by  the  spending  of 
employment  compensation  by  the  work  force  living  Within  the 
region.  Zn  IMPXAN  the  induced  effect  is  a  modified  Type  ZZZ 
multiplier 

For  this  study  billions  of  board  feet  vere  used  to  create 
the  expenditure  pattern  vith  the  resulting  response 
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coefficients  divided  by  1000  to  create  the  MMBP  multipliers. 
This  was  necessary  to  avoid  losing  impacts  for  some  of  the 
lesser-affected  industries  from  roundoff.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  response  coefficients  can  be  found  in  Alvard  and 
Wagner  (unpublished) • 

Response  coefficients  were  developed  for  seven  sets  of 
expenditure  patterns  for  each  region  (see  Appendix  D) : 

1)  Forest  IndustiaLRftSP?nag  P«^  MMSF  of   Fgdernl  fBLM  L   Forest 
Servicel _HBrveat-   Thess  response  coefficients  measure  the 
economic  Inpacta  of  the  actlvitiee  of  timber  Industry 
sectore^   The  expenditure  pattern  ves  based  on  the 
employment  In  timber  Industry  sectors  per  KMBF  of  Federal 
timber  harvest.   Output  per  worXer  values  for  the 
respective  Industries  and  region  times  employinent  per  KMfiF 
harvest  yields  the  change  In  output  of  each  Industry 
available  for  final  demand  consumption.   Since  Pulp  and 
Board  purchases  from  Lumber  and  Logging;  Lumber  purchases 
from  Logging?  and  Logging  purchases  from  Forestry 
Indirectly,  these  linkages  were  severed  eo  that  the 
multipliers  would  not  double  count  the  Impacts.   Federal 
forestry  employment  was  not  u»ed  here  as  part  of  the 
expenditure  pattern  as  it  vas  estimated  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Timber  Management  expenditure  pattern  belov. 

2)  Forest  Industry  Besponse  per  MMBF  of  State.  Private  and 
Other  Public  Harvest.  These  also  were  calculated  based  on 
output  per  worker  values  but  applied  to  employment  per  MMBF 
state,  private  and  other  public  harvest.  The  forestry 
sector  is  used  to  estimate  not  only  private  tisdier 
management  expenditures  but  public  as  veil. 

3)  In- lieu  payment  impacts  per  MMBF  Forest  Servtca  Harvesti. 
These  revenues  are  used  by  local  government,  generally  for 
roads  and  schools.  The  IMPIAH  expenditure  patterns  for 
government  purchases  vas  used  to  distribute  the  In-lleu 
payments  per  MMBF  harvest  for  each  region.  The  IMPLAK 
Final  Consumption  report  provided  the  commodity  purchases 
from  local  industries,  the  Competitive  and  Non- competitive 
Import  reports  provided  that  fraction  of  the  total 
purchases  spent  outside  the  region,  and  the  IMPLAN  Final 
Payments  report  provided  the  employment  compensation  to 
public  employees.  The  BUf  in-lieu  expenditure  patterns 
vera  estimated  to  be  double  those  of  the  Forest  Service. 
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4)  Timbar  Manaaa—nt  Tapaet  pt  MMBF  Harvt  f •xe-  9amAm\ , 
Tiwtomr  managament  •xpanditures  per  MMBF  vas  distributed  in 
the  same  Banner  as  described  above  for  in-lieu  payments 
using  the  ZMPXAN  Federal  Non-Military  Purchases  final 
deaahd* 

5)  Roadlnq  inpaets  per  MMBF  Harvest,   Roading  costs  par  MMBF 
harvest  vas  applied  to  ZMPIAN  sector  69  for  Federal  tiaO^er 
only* 

6)  Combined  Impacts  per  MMBF  Forest  Service  Timber  Harvest. 
This  is  the  summation  of  expenditure  patterns  one  and  three 
through  five  above. 

7)  Combined  Impacts  per  MMBF  BlJt  Tiaber  Harvest.   This  is  the 
summation  of  expenditure  patterns  one,  four  and  five  plus 
double  of  three  (in-lieu  payments)  • 
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MODEL  CREATION 


Creating  th^  response  eoefficittnts  first  invoIv«d  creating 
an  ZMPIAN  Bodal  for  aach  of  tha  15  ragions.  Tha  counties 
combined  in  each  of  the  regions  was  described  in  table  1. 
Hovever,  before  being  conblned  the  following  modifications  were 
made  to  the  county  data  files: 

1)  All  Oregon,  Washington  and  California  counties  had 

unrealistic  value  added  and  total  industry  output  ratios  for 

"Other  Wholesale  Trade**  and  *'Recr««tlori  Wholesale  Trade**  (for 

example  Employee  Conpensation  was  either  under  $2000  per  worker 

or  over  $100000  per  worker) .  Thay  were  given  the  following 

employment  ratios:  (millions  of  dollars  per  employee) 

Total  Industry  Output  •  0.052880 
Other  Property  Income  •  0.005900 
Proprietors  Income  •  0.000142 
Indirect  Business  Taxes  •  0.006541 
Employee  Compensation   •  0.021789 


2)  All  Washington  counties  ** Forestry**  sector  showed  extremely  high 

and  Value  Added  ratios.  They  were  igiven  Oregon  Forestry  values: 

Total  Industry  Output  •  0.120836 
Other  Property  Income  "0.031307 
Proprietors  Income  •  0.014404 
Indirect  Business  Taxes  •  0.007153 
Employee  Compensation   »  0.008562 


3)  All  Washington  counties  **Paparboard**  sector  showed 

extremely  low  output  and  Value  Added  ratios.  They  were  given 

Oregon  *'paperboard*'  sector  values: 

Total  Industry  Output  •  0.027790 
Other  Property  Income  •  0.001026 
Proprietors  Income  •  0.000001 
Indirect  Business  Taxes  •  0.000745 
Employee  Compensation   •  0.008103 

In  all  cases  the  employment  numbers  were  not  suspect. 
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As  indicattd  by  tabls  Sm  on  pags  12  (aaploym«nt  pmv  MMBP 
harvest  tabls),  y  plan  to  spocify  ehango  of  •cononie  aetivity 
in  all  prinary  wood  procaasing  sactors.  Howavar,  input -^output 
Bultipliara  raflaet  tha  indiraot  puxchaaaa  of  wood  products 
sactors. froB  othar  wood  products  sactors*  Tharafora,  in  all 
HSBUm  ttodals  thasa  "backvard  llnkagas*  vara  savarad  bafora  tha 
rasponsa  coaf  f  Iciants  vara  darivad  in  ordar  to  pravant  doubla 
oounting.  In  othar  words,  a  spaeifiad  changa  in  tha  ootput  of  a 
Ittsbar  Bill  (for  an  axaapla)  will  not  causa  tha  indiraet 
purehasa  of  logs  fros  loggars.  Znstaad,  that  indiraet  purohasa 
of  logs  vill  ba  spacif  isd  u  vail  as  shown  in  tabla  Sa  and  . 
Appandix  B.  Tha  following  prinary  wood  procassing  links  vara 
savarad  in  all  ZMPLMI  aodalst 

CoBOMdity  purchaaad     Purthasing  Xndustrias 

24  Porastry  All 

160  Logging  All 

161-164  Savnills  161-164,166,171,187-189   (All  prinary 

vood  procassors) 

166  Plyvood  ft  Vanaar  161-164,166,171,187-189 

171  Particla  Board  161-164,166,171,187-189 

187-189  Pulp  «  Papar  161,166,171,187-189 

Saeondly,  tha  IMPXAir  dafault  trada  flovs  (anount  of 
iaports/axports  and  cross  haullnga)  vara  adjustad,  Appandix  B 
ahovs  tha  tachnical  adjustnanta  (raplacaaant  RPCs)  usad  in  aach 
of  tha  nod  sift   Tha  naw  valuas  vara  subjactivaly  datarainad  and 
ara  vary  consarvatlva  astimatas.  Pinally  all  nodals  vara 
aggragatad  to  tha  BL8  222  sactor  grovth  nodal  aaetoring  vith 
tha  axcaption  of  IMPXAir  sactors  24,  160,  161,  166,  171,  and 
187-189  (tha  prinary  vood  procassing  industrias)  vhiA  vara 
laft  saparats* 
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Tabltt  8  shows  ths  total  smploynsnt  rssponss  cosff  icients 
for  ths  Porsst  Ssrvics  and  BUf  (conbinsd  sf fects)  harvest  and 
state,  private  and  other  public  harvest.  The  complete  set  of 
response  coefficients  for  l^digit  SZC  sectoring  is  available  in 
appendis^  D. 


TABLE  8.  Selected  Response  Coefficients 

for  all 

Regions 

Employment 

per  MMBF 

'  Harvest 

i 

Combined 

Combined 

Private,  state 

F.S. 

BIJf 

Region 

other  public    Response 

Response 

CALIFORNIA 

North  Coast 

18.71 

22.10 

23.51 

Northern  Interior 

12.30 

15.11 

16.36 

Sacramento 

12.96 

16.07 

17.41 

Northern  California 

17.20 

20.08 

21.28 

WASHINGTON 

Puget  Sound 

9.04 

12.73 

13.61 

Olympic  Peninsula 

7.38 

12.96 

14.02 

Southwest 

8.67 

13.22 

14.24 

Western  Washington 

12.55 

13.52 

14.49 

Central  Washington 

15.50 

16.91 

17.93 

OREGON 

Northwest 

13.43 

16.28 

17.37 

West  Central 

15.65 

18.54 

19.72 

Southwest 

13.23 

17.43 

18.62 

Western  Oregon 

14.71 

18.33 

19.4$ 

Central 

16.76 

18.58 

19.61 

OWL  IMPACT  REGION 

17.43 

22.84 

24.10 

Employment  response  coefficients  range  from  7.38  per  MMBF  to 
24.10  per  MMBF.  In  general  the  metropolitan  regions  have 
higher  response  coefficients  than  the  non-metro  regions.  The 
exceptions  probably  represent  regions  with  a  higher  level  of 
vertical  integration,  that  is,  they  process  wood  to  a  higher 
value  added  product.  As  expected  the  entire  owl  study  area  has 
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th«  highest  rmmponmm  eo#ffici«its  of  all.  Thm  regions  vithin 
wttstom  Washington  shoir  draBatieally  lowor  ro^ponso 
eoof f  icionts  as  a  rasult  of  high  log  axports  f roa  private 
lands..  For  axaapla,  tha  usa  of  stuapaga  froa  tha  Padaral  and 
froa  tha  Privata  and  Othar  Public  ownarships  for  tha  Olyapie 
Paninsttla  ragion  in  Waahington  ia-  as  follova  (Washington  DNR, 
1986) : 

Diatribtttion  of  Barvaat 

Padaral       Privata  a  othar 
Uaing  Znduatry      (P. 8.  and  BXK)       Public 


Uiabar  0.8222  0.3459 

Vanaar  4  Plywood  0.0668  0.0341 

Pulp  a  Board  0.0742  0.1224 

Shaka  and  Shingla  0.0419  0.0153 

Export  0.0000  0.5081 

Poat,  Pola  and  Piling  0.0003  0.0057 

Wota,  that  ovar  half  of  tha  non-Fodaral  atuapaga  ia  axportad  a 
loga  without  any  furthar  aanufacturing.  Tha  iapact  of  thia 
high  proportion  of  axporta  ahowa  up  in  tha  nuabar  of  regional 
wood  producta  induatry  joba  supported  by  each  MKBF  of  tiabars 
7.91  jobs  par  MMBF  for  Paderal  tiabar  versus  4.64  for  Private 
and  Othar  Public  (valuaa  are  froa  Appendix  B) . 
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KESULIS 


CSANGES  ZN  SARVEST  ZJEVEL8 

Th«  1983-87  annual  avaraga  laval  of  tiabar  harvast  was  uaad 
as  a  basalina  to  imich  va  coaparad  four  futura  scanarioa:  Tabla 
9  shows  thosa  haxvast  lavals.  Tabla  10  shows  tha  changa  froa 
racant  historic  lavals  for  tha  four  scanarioa: 

1)  Plannad  bafora  ISC  -  thasa  vara  tha  axpactad  harvast  lavals 
bafora  tha  spottad  ovl  controvarsy.  ISC  rafars  to  tha 
Intaragancy  Sciantific  Comittaa  and  thair  raport  "A 
Conservation  Strategy  for  the  Hortham  Spottad  Ovl".  There 
is  a  substantial  drop  in  harvast  levels  expected  even 
before  considering  the  impacts  of  the  spotted  ovl. 

2)  ISC  Agency  estiaata  -  these  are  the  harvest  levels  as 
projected  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service  and  tha  USDI  Bureau  of 
Land  Managenent  in  their  report  "Eeonoaie  Ef fecta  of 
Inpleaanting  a  Conmervation  Strategy  for  the  Northern 
Spotted  Owl>*  (May  X,    1990).   Their  •stlmatea  of  ovl 
affected  harvest  levels  roughly  double  the  decline 
projected  by  the  "Plannad  before  ISC",  since  thit  tha 
Forest  Service  and  B.L.N,  did  not  forecast  the  private 
harvast  levels  required  by  the  ISC  oomittee,  the  estiaatad 
econoaic  iapacta  do  not  reflect  thoae  changes. 

3)  ISC  -  M^BftG  Est.  Public  Barveat  Beatrictions  -  these  are 
tha  non-private  harvast  levels  necessary  to  »eet  ISC 
recomraendntions  as  estimated  by  Ha son,  Bruce  and  Girard. 
This  assumes  that  tha  ISC  recoftjnendations  are  enforced  on 
public  lands  and  not  on  private  lands.  These  public 
harvest  estimates  are  aomawhat  lover  than  th#  agency 
estimates. 
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4)  ZSC  -  M,BftG  Est.  Public  and  Privats  Rastrictions  -  thmmm 
•ra  tha  harvest  lavals  naeassary  to  »aat  ZSC 
racoBBandations  on  all  landa.  Ovar  tha  antira  ovl  atudy 
araa  ZSC  raeoaaaiidationa  raquira  a  drop  in  privata  harvaat 
of  4.25  billion  board  faat  annually.  Thasa  i^paeta  ara 
roughly  thraa  and  a  half  tiaaa  tha  "Plannad  Bafora  ZSC" 
ispacta* 


Tabla  9  ahova  thaaa  harvaat  lavala  for  all  tha  aodala* 
Tabla  10  ahova  tha  changa  from  racant  hiatoric  lavala  for  tha 
four  acanarioa. 


E3<PL0YMENT  ZMPACTS 

Tha  aaployaant  (aa  vail  aa,  anployaant  conpanaation  and 
valua  addad)  iaqpacta  ara  darivad  as  tha  product  of  tha 
astimatad  Changa  in  MMBP  harvaat  tiaaa  tha  raaponaa 
coaff icianta.  Tabla  11  ahova  tha  rasulta  for  diract,  indiract 
and  inducad  aaployBant  iapaeta  coabinad  for  all  induatry 
sactora.  Tha  thraa-stata  ovl  atudy  araa  atands  to  loaa  147,193 
vaga  and  aalary  jobs  and  propriatbra  in  folloving  tha  full  ZSC 
raconnandations  for  public  and  privata  landa  (**ZSC  NBGBat. 
Public  and  Privata  Ilaatrictiona")  •  Of  thatv  tha  ragibn  alraady 
stood  to  loss  44,436  jobs  as  a  rasult  of  tha  praviously  plannad 
harvaat  for  tha  haxt  dacada.  To  put  this  in  parspaetiva,  tha 
"ISC  MBG  Est.  Public  a  Privata"  scanario  raprasants  a  loss  of  X 
of  avary  25  jobs  in  tha  thraa  stata  ragioni  1  of  18  in  tha 
vastam  and  cantral  Oragon  ragionsi  and  X  of  avary  50  jobs  in 
vastam  and  cantral  Washington.  Tha  ragions  of  Wast  Cantral 
Oragon  and  Southvast  Oragon  stand  to  loaa  1  of  8  jobs  and  1  of 
7  jobs  raspactivaly.   Thasa  two  ragions,  avan  in  tha  scanario 
of  laast  impact  ("Plannad  Bafora  ZSC") ,  vill  causa  a  1  of  34 
and  1  of  24  job  loaa.  EBployaant,  anploysant  conpanaation,  and 
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Dirmet,   Zndirttct  and  Induced  Change  from  Historical 
(1983-1987  annual  avaraga)  Baployaant  by  Seanario. 

1991-2000  Annual  Harvast  Laval  Batiaata 


Ragion 

CALIFORNIA 
North  Coast 
Ho  Intarlor 
Sacraaonto 


Plannad      Z8C    ISC  HBa  ast. 
bafora    Aganoy  Public  harvast 
Z8C    astiaata   Ratttriction 


-886  -2518 
-2493  -3853 
-1564     -1853 


-2357 
-4019 
-1934 


ISC  HBG  aat. 
Public  t  Pr. 
Raatrlction 


-14685 
-7142 
-1934 


TOTAL  (Non-Mtro) 

-4943 

-8224 

-8310 

-23761 

Northam  CA 

-6378 

-9650 

-10151 

-25853 

WASHINGTON 
Pugat  Sound 
Olympic  Pan. 
Southvaat 

-640 
-4471 
-1408 

-1752 
-5795 

-3597 

-1904 
-5834 

-3927 

-4265 

-9496 
-8437 

TOTAL  (non-matro) 

-6519 

-11144 

-11665 

-22198 

Waatam  WA 
Cantral 

-8426 
-1460 

-13782 
-2390 

-14336 
-2559 

-30361 
-2559 

OREGON 
Northvast 
Waat  Cantral 
Southvaat 

-1999 

-5615 
-5607 

-13221 

-5104 
-12972 
-12219 

-30295 

-5165 
-14478 
-12819 

-9260 
-23088 
-19924 

TOTAL  (non-matro) 

-32462 

-52272 

Waatam  OR 
Cantral 

-13798 
-4827 

-31469 
-5162 

-33662 
-5273 

-54156 
-5273 

Sum  of  Non-matro 

-32913 

-57215 

-60269 

-106063 

OWL  IMPACT  KBQIOK 

-44436 

-80142 

-84757 

-147193 

Nota:  thaaa  valuas  can  ba  oopparad  to  tha  1985  amplpymant  figuraa 
for  thaaa  ragions  in  tabla  2  which  arm  rapraaantativa  of  tha  1983 
to  1987  annual  avaraga  amplpymant  lavals. 
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valu«  add«d  iapaets  for  aaeh  ragion,  by  wiltipliar  by 
axpanditura  pattam  for  all  saetora  can  h%   found  in  tha 
appandicas  as  follow: 

Plannad  Harvaat  Bafora  ZSC  Racomnandations  Appandix  F 

Z8C  Aganey  Satimatad  Harvaat  :  Appandix  G 
Mason,  Bruca  and  Girard  Estiaatad  Public 

Harvaat  Rastrictions  t  Appandix  H 
Mason,  Bruca  and  Girard  Estisatad  Public 

and  Privata  Harvaat  Raatrictiona  x  Appandix  Z 

Tha  point  of  tha  non-matro  varaua  conbinad  with  natro 
dalinaation  of  ragional  modal s  is  to  show  that  thaaa  inpacts 
not  only  affact  tha  rural  araaa,  vhara  aany  of  tha  primary 
procaaaora  raaida,  but  that  thara  is  a  atrong  linkaga  to  tha 
matro  araas.  Hovavar,  aoma  of  tha  matropolitan  impact  (as  vail 
aa  non-*matropolitan)  may  actually  ba  miaaing  ainca  axpandituras 
on  capital  gooda  and  racycling  of  tha  tax  dollara  ara  axtamal 
to  tha  ZMPLAN  multipliara  (axcapt  for  in-liau  paymanta  and 
public  timbar  managamant  which  wara  conaidarad  diractly) • 

For  tha  "ZSC  MBG  Eat.  Public  &  Privata"  acanario  in  tha 
thraa-atata  owl  ragion  tha  diffaranca  ia  approximataly  41 
thouaand  jobs  (147  all  -  106  non-matro  from  tabla  11)  • 
Actually,  this  ia  not  a  claan  numbar  aa  soma  of  tha  primary 
procaaaing  may  indaad  ba  carriad  on  in  a  matropolitan  araa  and, 
convaraaly,  many  of  tha  aconomic  intaractiona  craatad  by 
combining  ragiona  may  indaad  occur  in  non-matropolitan  araaa. 
But  tha  magnituda  of  tha  numbar  indicataa  that  tha  affact  is 
raal. 

Tabla  12  aho%rs  tha  amploymant  impacts  of  following  ZSC 
racommandationa  for  both  public  and  privata  landa  for  apacific 
induatrias  (1-digit  SZC  induatrias)  in  tha  thraa  atata  owl 
study  araa.  Nota  that  tha  timbar  induatrias  (SZCa  24  and  26) 
maka  up  55  of  tha  86  thouaand  jobs  in  tha  diract  and  indiract 
impacts.  Maanwhila,  tha  inducad  impact  (racirculation  of 
amployaa  companaation  through  parsonal  conaumption 
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Tabl«  12.  8«otor«l  Detail  of  Znpaets  for  tho  Ovl  study  Rogion 
"MBG  Public  &  Privato"  coaparod  to  "1983-87  Avaraga*  baaallna 


Sactor 
Mo.    Ml 


tp»   Coap* 

IncoMa 

($»ill) 


Valua  Addad  Eaploymant 
(faill)      (jobs) 


Diract  and  Indiraet  Bf fact 

1  hq. ,   Foraatzy  and  Fiahariaa 

2  Hialng 

3  Construction 

4  Manufacturing 

5  Hood  Producta  (SZC  24) 

6  pulp  4  Papar   (SZC  26) 

7  Tranaport. ,  coaaun.  &  Util 

8  Trada 

9  F.Z.R.B. 

10  Sarvicaa  and  Niac. 

11  Govamaant  (Admin* 

12  TOTAL 

Inducad  Ef fact 


ft  Bnt.) 


1  Ag«,  Focaatry  and  Fiahariaa 

2  Mining 

3  Con  struct  ion 

4  K&nufacturing 

5  Wood  Products  (SIC  24) 

6  Pulp  (  Papar   (SIC  26) 

7  Tranaport.^  Coanun.  ft  Util 

8  Trada 

9  F.I.R.E* 

10  Sarvicaa  and  Niac* 

11  Govamaant  (Admin,  ft  Bnt.) 

12  TOTAL 

Total  Ef fact 

1  Ag> ,  Forastxy  and  Fiahariaa 

2  Mining 

3  Construction 

4  Manufacturing 

5  Wood  Producta  (SIC  24) 

6  Pulp  ft  Papar  (SZC  26) 

7  Tranaport.,  Commun.  ft  Util 

8  Trada 

9  F.Z.R.E. 

10  Sarvicaa  and  Miac 

11  Govamaant  (Admin*   ft  Bnt.) 

12  TOTAL 


(1988  dollar) 

-73.1 

-345.1 

-6071 

-1.0 

-2.2 

-25 

-77.3 

-86.2 

-2110 

-1926.2 

-2681.1 

-56906 

-1783.2 

-2472.0 

-53178 

-89.0 

-125.3 

-1874 

-97.0 

-161.0 

-2859 

-145.2 

-228.8 

-5679 

-33.1 

-79.1 

-1376 

-94.8 

-167.5 

-4907 

-155.8 

-158.6 

-6021 

-2603.6 

-3909.7 

-85956 

-13.6 

-36.3 

-2028 

-0.7 

-1.5 

-16 

-40.5 

-44.8 

-1118 

-88.7 

-137.5 

-3252 

-1.7 

-2.2 

-78 

-3.9 

-5.6 

-87 

-116.2 

-221.9 

-3365 

-306.1 

-479.1 

-16256 

-137.5 

-880.8 

-6090 

-462.9 

-647.0 

-26512 

-42.3 

-49.3 

-1571 

-1226.6 

-2526.3 

-61236 

-86.7 

-381.4 

-8099 

-1.6 

-3.8 

-41 

-117.8 

-131.0 

-3228 

-2014.9 

-2818.6 

-60158 

-1784.9 

-2474.2 

-53256 

-93.0 

-130.9 

-1961 

-213.2 

-382.9 

-6224 

-451.3 

-707.9 

-21935 

-170.6 

-959.8 

-7466 

-557.7 

-814.5 

-31419 

-198.1 

-208.0 

-7592 

-3830.3 

-6436.0 

-147193 
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•xp«iiditiir«s)  occurs  nostly  in  th«  <*Trad«"  and  "Sarvicas" 
••ctors  (43  of  61  thousand  jobs)  • 


TAX  BASE  ZMPLZCATZONS 

Local  govamaants  ara  faead  with  a  combination  of  a  loss  of 
in-liau  payBants  as  vail  as  possibla  proparty  tax  lossas.  Tha 
lattar  say  ba  particularly  •  savara  in  tha  ragions  of  Wast 
Cantral  and  Southvastam  Oragon  vhara  tha  loss  of  1  in  8  jobs 
vould  craata  a  surplus  of  housing  as  unaaployad  laava  tha 
ragions.  Tha  problam  is  not  as  savara  for  tha  stata 
govamaants  as  a  vhola.  Gross  Stata  Product  (6SP  -  tha  valua 
addad  to  goods  and  sarvicas  by  industry)  which  indudas 
anployaant  conpansation,  propriators  and  corporata  incoma,  and 
indiract  businass  taxas,  will  h%  usad  as  an  indicator  of  tha 
iiqpact  to  tha  stata 's  tax  basa.  Tha  loss  of  68P  for  tha  stata 
of  California  for  all  scanarios  is  lass  than  two  tanths  of  a 
parcant.  Washington's  6SP  loss  rangas  from  ona-half  to  2 
parcant*  Oragon 's  possibla  loss  of  6SP,  hovavar,  approachas 
six  parcant.  Tabla  13  shows  tha  valua  addad  impacts  for  tha 
•ach  stata  and  comparas  tha  impact  to  that  stata 's  6SP  for  1985 
(in  1988  dollars). 
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TABLE  13.  Direct,  Indirect  and  Zndacad  Changw  frcn  Hiatdrical 

(1983-1987  aiumal  avarag8)  valua  Addad  by  seaiurio.  . 

(Ailliqna  of  S1988) 

1991-2000  Annual  Harvaat  Laval  Eatimata 

ISC  KBG  aat.    ZSC  MBG  attt 

Public  barvaat  Public  &  Pr 

Raatricticma   Raatriction 


Ragion 

Plannad 
bafora 
ISC 

ZSC 

Aganoy 

astiaata 

Northarn  CA 

-243.3 

-364.2 

%  of  Stata  G8P 

0.04 

0.07 

Waatam  & 
Cantral  WA 

-427.4 

-697,7 

%  of  Stata  G8P 

0.54 

0.88 

Waatam  & 
Cantral  OR 

-778.6 

-1530.2 

%  of  Stata  6SP 

1.80 

3.53 

Thraa  Stata  Ovl 
Ragion 

-1905.5 

-3400.3 

-382.8 

-980.2 

0.07 

0.18 

-727.9 

-1459.9 

0.92 

1.84 

-1627.5 

-2567.3 

3.76 

5.93 

3592.7 

-6436.0 

0.53 

0.95 

%  of  Ragion  G8P 

Data  for  total  Stata  68P  is  tram  tha  Buraau  of  Econoaic  Analysia 
Groaa  Stata  Product  stata  sarias  for  tba  yaar  1985. 

CALIFORNIA  Stata  68P  •  552882.1 

WASHINGTON  Stata  68P  •  79261.7 

OREGOIt  Stata  6SP     •  43287.4 

Ovl  Study  Ragion  68P  •  675431.2 


CHANGES  ZK  PRODDCTZVZTY 

Tha  quaation  ariaast  haw  math,  of  tha  aaiploy»ant  iiqpact  would 
hava  occurrad  anyway  bacauaa  of  incraasing  productivity  in  tha 
wood  producta  induatry?  Tha  work  by  John  Saasions  (1990)  for 
tha  atata  of  Dragon  givas  sona  duas.  Ha  raports  that  givan  a 
laval  of  harvaat  100%  of  tha  1983-87  harvaat  (8017  NMBF) 
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•aiployBttnt  in  Plywood  and  Vmxmmr,   Savnill  and  Logging,  and  Palp 
and  Papar  saotors  vould  liava  droppad  from  57.5  thouaand  vaga 
and  salary  aaployaas  in  tha  yaar  1992  to  54.4  thousand  in  yaar 
2000*  This  is  a  drop  of  0*69  parcant  par  yaar  of  amployaas 
raqairad  to  procass  tha  saaa  aaount  of  tiabar.  Using  this  data 
and  baokcasting  to  1985,  60.3  thousand  vaga  and  salary  vorkar 
vara  raquirad  to  procass  8017  NMBF  of  tiabar.  Tha  drop  in 
aaployaant  vould,  tharafora,  hava  baan  from  60.3  thousand  in 
1985  to  54.4  thousand  in  2000  in  Dragon  givan  a  constant 
harvast.  This  amounts  to  9.8  parcant  daelina  in  vood  products 
amploymant*  Hovavar,  it  is  not  strictly  trua  to  say  that 
ovarall  aaploymant  impacts  causad  by  spottad  ovl  consarvation 
af forts  should  h%   that  much  lass  in  tha  yaar  2000.  Valuad 
addad  for  companias  (and  somatimas  tha  amployaas)  oftan 
incraasas  vith  graatar  productivity.  To  tha  axtant  that  this 
monay  stays  in  tha  ragion,  this  vould  hava  addad  to  tha 
aconomy.  Also  haaviar  aquipmant  axpandituras  tand  to  accompany 
incraasas  in  productivity.  Ona  last  considaration  is  that  tha 
procass  of  productivity  incraasas  is  gradual  and  not  occurring 
in  a  suddan  drop  as  indicatad  for  1991  basad  on  tha  ISC 
racommandations*   With  this  in  mind  tabla  14  shovs  tha 
amploymant  impacts  as  thay  vould  appaar  in  tha  yaar  2000  and 
adjustad  for  productivity  changas.  Tha  productivity  adjustmant 
lovars  tha  full  ZSC  racommandation  for  tha  thraa  stata  ovl 
ragion  productivity  amploymant  impact  from  approximataly  147.2 
to  132.8  thousand  jobs* 
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TABLE  14.  Dir«ot,  Zndir«ct  and  Znducsd  Change  from  Historical 

(1983-1987  annual  avaraga)  Baployaant  by  Seanario  for 
tha  Yaar  2000  and  Adjustad  for  Productivity  Changaa. 

1991-2000  Annual  Barvast  Laval  Satinata 


Ragion 


Plannad 

Jdafora 

Z8C 


CALIFORKZA 

North  Coast  -799 

Mo.  Intarior  -2249 

Sacraaanto  -1411 

TOTAL  (Non-natro)  -4459 

Northam  CA  -5753 

WASHZK6T0M 

Pugat  Sound  -577 

Olympic  Pan.  -4033 

Southvast  -1270 

TOTAL  (non-Batro)  5880 


Wastam  WA 
Cantral 


-7600 
-1317 


Northvast 
Wast  Cantral 
Southvast 


TOTAL  (non-natro)  -11926 


Wastam  OR 
Cantral 


-12446 
-4354 


Sun  of  Non-natro   -29688 
OWL  IMPACT  REGION  -40081 


Z8C   ISC  no  ast. 
Agancy  Public  harvast 
astinata  Rastriotions 


-7418 

^496 

-8704 

-9156 

-1580 

-1717 

-5227 

-5262 

-3244 

-3542 

-10052 

-10522 

-12431 

-12931 

-2156 

-2308 

-4604 

-4659 

-11701 

-13059 

-11022 

-11563 

-27326 

-29281 

-28385 

-30363 

-4656 

-4756 

-51608 

-54363 

-72288 

-76451 

ISC  HBO  ast 
Public  &  Pr 
Rastriction 


-13246 
-6442 
-1744 

-21432 

-23319 


-3847 
-8565 

-7610 

-20023 

-27386 
-2308 


-8353 

-20825 
-17971 


-47149 

-48849 
-4756 


-95669 

-132768 
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THE  SPATIAL  DISmBVIION  ON  IWOOD  PRODUCTS  INDUSIIOES 


Job  looet  in  tlie  lMi¥eMii«  and  prinaiy  iMDOBHiiV  of  tinter  tee  ■  mi^^ 
etpecially  in  wettcfn  itates.  Tiieie  onpioyMent  dedinci  ly  be  ■Mociated  with  icdnced 
availability  became  of  «**«*Jfa«t"j  private  tiwhw  ilocfcit  BBderal  (ovcnuneiit  policy, 
characterittiGi  of  tiie  tiwhw  iciouice,  and  technolofy.  (Adam  and  H^fnei,  1989; 
Poizin,  1987) 


FofCit  policy  maken  Bay  believe  tbeie  leductiont  «iB  be  of  little  I 
fnitlier  local  piooeiiing  of  tbe  primaiy  viood  pioductt  bai  been  nigfoited  at  a  meani  to 
mitigate  tbe  impact  of  tbe  job  looet  (Lenmn,  1990).  Tbew  activlto  aie  loaetimei  called 
Value  added"  or  lemanufactufing  of  primaiy  viood  producti»  and  Indude  itemi  locb  at  ftunilme, 

oaMOSC  matetiala  and  Bfciapncatco  oomcib 


Tbii  paper  examinei  a  number  of  viood  producta  induitfiet  to  determine  whetber  tbey 
would  be  likely  to  k)cate  near  primaiy  viood  proidocta  activitiet  and  to  incieaie  tbe  employment 
aMOciated  with  a  kxal  timber  baivett  Specifically,  tbe  editing  ipatial  diMributioo  of  tbe 
candidate  industries  will  be  cmimfnfd  to  determine  tbe  degyee  to  wliidi  it  was  infhitnnrri  by  tbe 
availability  of  tbe  basic  resource  (timber)  and  pioodmity  to  tbe  market  wbere  tbe  fidBhed 
products  are  sokL 

DEIERXONANTS  OF  INDUSIHIAL  LOCATION 

Tbe  k)cation  decision  of  a  sing^  firm  or  plant  is  infhitnnrri  by  a  plethora  of  fiKtocs, 
from  tbe  avaitobility  of  tow  cost  labor  10  tbe  presence  of  amenities  and  tbe  personal  prefetenoes 
of  the  owner.  Expanding  from  tbe  firm  to  tbe  Industiy  (a  number  of  firms  produdng  tbe  same 
product)  reduces  the  confusion  and  enables  legtonal  sdentisls  to  klentify  fisdois  wliidi 
I  location  patterns. 


Industries  engaged  in  natural  icsouice  prnrrming  or  other  activities  where  the 
manufacturing  prooem  greatly  ahers  we^bt  or  bulk  of  tbe  product  are  subject  to  the 
countervailing  pull  of  input  avaibbility  and  accem  to  the  market  Dqxnding  on  the  product 
and  the  manufacturing  process,  these  industries  often  concentrate  near  the  source  of  raw 
materials  or  the  point-of  final  purchase,  in  order  to  mmiimre  transportation  costs.  (Hoover  and 
Giarratani,  1964,  pp.26-30) 

The  various  components  of  the  wood  products  industiy  may  be  differently  affected  by 
the  competing  tocational  pull  of  raw  material  availability  and  pionmity  to  markets.  Sawmills,  fior 
cample,  reduce  the  weigbt  and  bulk  of  the  input  by  processing  the  timber  into  hunber. 
Holding  eveiything  else  the  same,  sawmills  can  be  cipected  to  tocate  near  the  source  of  raw 
materials.  Tbe  manufacture  of  furniture,  on  the  other  hand,  often  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
inputs,  and  couM  be  cq)ected  to  tocate  near  the  markets  in  wliidi  the  products  are  sokL 
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DATA  ANALYSIS 

Sute  employiiieat  dau  tor  1966  wv  itacifticaUy  analyied  to  identify  tlie  detenniiianti  of 
the  spatial  distribution  of  wood  piodiictt  industries  (U5.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatisticB,  1967).  Tbe 
size  of  nearby  marl»ts  was  meanired  by  tlie  populatioo  of  the  state  (U^&Bureau  of  tlie  Census, 
1967).  Sute  employment  in  SIC  2411  logging  camps  and  logging  oootractois  was  used  to 
measure  raw  material  availability  -  that  is,  the  degree  to  whidi  raw  timber  Inputs  are  locally 
available.  Employment  in  SIC  2411  is  hi|^  conelated  with  other  potential  proxies  tor  raw 
material  availability  -  sodi  as  the  amount  of  finest  land  and  the  vahie  of  timber  producu 
harvested.  Moreover,  it  directly  measures  the  vulnerability  of  a  state  to  reductioos  in  the 
primary  wood  productt  industry. 


The  firflowing  model  was  estimated  using  regrcnion  analysis: 
(1)       emp(Q  •  a  -*-  b*emp2411(l)  -I-  c*pop(i)  -*-  e. 
Where, 

emp(i)  •  employment  in  state  i  tor  a  wood  products  industry, 
emp2411(i)  •  employment  m  sUte  i  tor  SIC  2411,  and 
pop(i)  •  the  populatioo  in  state  L 


The  sutistical  method  estimates  the  model  parameters  a,  b,  and  c,  along  with  their 
associated  measures  of  accuracy.  The  statistical  error  term  is  represented  by  e.  A  summary  of 
selected  sutistical  measures  are  presented  in  table  1. 

N  is  the  number  of  sutes  included  in  the  analysis  of  the  specified  industry.  Sutes 
excluded  were  those  with  no  employment  in  SIC  2411,  and  presumably  no  local  raw  timbet- 
supply.  In  several  sUtes,  estimates  for  emp2411  were  derived  from  other  sources  because  there 
were  only  a  few  firms  in  the  industry  and  thd  daU  in  the  primary  source  did  not  comply  with 
federal  disclosure  provisions.  Also  excluded  were  those  sUtes  whose  value-added  wood  products 
employment  did  not  meet  the  federal  disclosure  provisions  because  of  the  few  iramber  of  firms. 

R'  is  the  coefficient  of  determination  tor  the  fegreiiion  and  represents  the  degree  to 
which  the  two  independent  variables  together  sUtisticaOy  account  for  the  spatial  variation  in  the 
wood  productt  industry.  Low  values  for  R'  imply  that  factors  other  than  timber  availability  and 
proxifflity  to  the  market  determine  the  location  of  the  vahie-added  industry.  F^urther  research 
may  identify  low  wages  or  other  factors  as  important  locational  faifluences  tor  these  industries. 

The  correlation  between  the  independent  variables  and  the  dependent  variable  is 
summarized  by  the  Y  sutistics  for  the  regression  coefficients.  The  h^ber  the  Y  statistic,  the 
greater  the  correlation  between  that  variable  and  the  dependent  variable.  Those  Y  sUtistics 
which  exceed  sutistical  confidence  leveb  are  identified  with  asterisks. 
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At  lent  one  of  the  two  independent  variaUei  were  statktically  rignfficant  in  16  of  the 
17  wood  producu  industiiei.  Tbe  market  praadmity  variable  waa  itatkticaDy  rignificant  in  13 
caief  and  the  raw  material  availability  variable  waa  rignifirant  in  rii  caiet.  Both  variables  were 
I  in  three  caiet. 


DISCUSSION  AND  EXAMPLES 

Since  the  Y  sutirtici  are  proportiooal  to  beu  coegkientt  and  partial  oocrelation 
cncffirienti,  they  may  be  wed  to  determine  nAiidi  of  the  independent  variaUei  oonttviited  moat 
to  "cq)laininf  the  dependent  variable.  (Pindyck  and  Riibinfeld»  1961,  p5S)  In  other  woidi,  if 
the  Y  itatiitk  for  population  eneeded  that  for  the  meaaure  of  avaihMe  tocal  tiniber  input 
(emp2411X  then  population  waa  more  correlated  than  tocal  tindwr  availability  with  the  ipatial 
dirtributioD  of  that  Induitry. 


In  only  four  induttriei  if  the  Y  lUtittic  for  tiniber  availability  greater  than  that  for 
proodmity  to  market;  they  are  SIC  2421  lawmillt,  SIC  2429  special  products  sawmills,  SIC  243S 
hardwood  veneer  and  plywood,  and  SIC  2436  softwood  veneer  and  plywood.  This  inqilies  that 
the  eadsting  spatial  distribution  of  most  of  the  wood  products  industries  is  determined  more  by 
the  proodmity  to  market  than  tmdwr  availability. 

California  and  Oregon  provkle  good  eamples  of  the  difiEering  impacts  of  praodmity  to 
market  and  availability  of  timber.  Oregon  ranks  first  in  the  country  in  terms  of  timber 
availability  as  measured  by  emptoyment  in  SIC  2411,  but  its  2.7  mOlkm  reskients  make  it  the 
32nd  most  populated  state.  California's  population  of  ahnost  27  mOlkm  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  while  the  state's  emptoyment  in  SIC  2411  ranked  fifth. 


The  sutirtical  findings  for  SIC  2421  sawmills  hi  table  1  reveal  that  both  1 
avaihdMlity  and  pfoodmity  to  the  market  were  significant  deteradnants  of  the  spatial  distributkm 
this  industry,  ihit,  the  Y  ratk>  for  SIC  2411  empkiyment  was  larfer  than  for  populatkm, 
indkiating  that  timber  availability  was  more  hnportant  than  pradmity  to  market  Biamining  SIC 
2421  empkjyment  confirms  this  conduskxL  Oregon  ranked  first  with  21,003  empksyees,  or  13.2 
percent  of  the  natxMiwkie  total,  while  California  ranked  second  with  15^909  woifcen,  or  lOll 
percent  of  the  totaL  A  ckxer  kxdc  at  the  distributkm  withhi  Cdiforala  reveals  more  dearly  the 
atroog  influence  of  timber  avaOabilily;  most  of  the  SIC  2421  cmpkyment  is  in  the  nofthem  one- 
third  of  the  state  while  the  populatkxi  is  concentrated  in  the  southern  two-tUrds. 


1\iming  neia  10  SIC  2449  wood  containen  NEQ  the  statistical  findings  show  that  marioet 
proBondty  was  nnich  niore  knportam  than  tinter  availability  hi  determiniqg  the  fecatkm  of  this 
■Mhatry.  Galifofnia,  with  its  much  larser  populatkm,  ranked  first  in  empbyment  in  SIC  2449, 
with  1,148  wockens  representing  147  percent  of  the  natkmal  totaL  Or^on  had  ai4f  2S 
workers,  or  0103  percent  of  the  natkm.  Oregon  was  among  the  stales  with  the  smallest  reported 
enqpioyment  in  this  industry,  despite  beii^  first  in  kical  tioriwr  availabjlity  aa  measured  by  SIC 
2411. 
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Finally,  California  ranked  fint  in  employment  for  rii  of  the  nine  induttriet  identified  at 
market  oriented  in  Table  1.  Orafon  waa  not  in  the  top  five  itatei  for  any  of  these  industries. 


A  broader  multl-sute  maifcBt  was  also  analyzed,  but  was  found  to  be  less  i 
state  populatksn  in  determining  the  spatial  distributkm  of  value-added  wood  products  Industries. 
Specifically,  an  independent  variable  measurim  the  populatkm  in  a  state  phis  hi  the  eootiguous 
states  was  less  stathticaDy  8%nificant  than  state  populMion.  This  is  ooosistettt  whh  the  notion 
that  the  value-added  wood  productt  bdustries  primarily  serve  local  rather  than  regional  or 


In  summary,  states  with  both  a  large  population  and  a  sjgiiifirant  supply  of  thnber  have 
devetoped  a  wMe  array  of  wood  products  hidustiias  which  are  based  on  both  priniaiy  piooessfaig 
and  Nahie-added*  manufjKturfa^  States  with  a  nnich  smaller  local  maffcet  have  not  developed 
as  diverse  a  wood  products  industry,  despite  a  mudi  greater  availahility  of  raw  sawtinriier. 

CONCLUSION 

The  statistical  model  used  here  quantified  the  competing  pulls  of  resooioe  availabiliQr 
and  acoem  to  the  market  as  determhiants  of  the  location  of  wood  products  industries.  It  is  not, 
however,  a  complete  model  because  other  Csctors  affisctfaig  industrial  locatioo  wcie  not 
considered;  for  example,  wage  rates,  tans,  and  international  trade.  These  findings  do  suggest 
several  general  conclusions  coocemmg  value-added  wood  products  industries. 

Sutes  with  both  a  large  population  and  a  ready  supply  of  raw  materials  appear  to  be  the 
most  promising  m  terms  of  developing  and  maintaining  diversified  wood  products  industries. 
Good  examples  are  California  and  North  Carolina,  wlSch  rank  hi  the  top  ten  states  in  both 
population  and  timber  availability  as  measured  by  SIC  2411  employment 


States  with  much  smaller  populations  have  more  Bmited  options.  Based  on  the  cadsthig 
distribution  of  industries,  these  states  shouM  perhaps  concentrate  on  the  three  lesouroe  oriented 
industries  listed  in  table  1  to  identify  opportipiities  for  value-added  wood  products  industries. 


Further  research  may  klentify  opportunities  for  sparsely  populated  areas  with  i 
timber  resources  in  certam  niches  of  the  market  oriented  businesses.  Pof  wnimple,  even  thou^ 
SIC  2511  wood  househoU  furniture  as  a  whole  is  stroogjly  market  oriented,  a  sub-nlegoiy  such 
as  disassembled  furniture  may  not  be  as  faifhmmd  by  transportatioo  t 


In  summary,  not  all  regions  are  cmted  equal  when  it  eomes  to  the  location  of  vahie- 
added  wood  products  industries.  Areas  with  large  populatkms  may  have  opportunities  not 
available  to  sparsely  populated  areas  to  diversify  their  wood  products  induMry. 
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Umber  Outpnt  Inpacts  of  the  Northcra  Spotted  Owl  Conservatioii  Strategy 
Proposed  bj  the  IntcmseBcy  Committee  of  Sdentlste 

Mark  Rasmussen^ 


L  BACKGROUND 

On  April  4, 1990,  a  federal  interagoicy  scientific  committee  (ISC)  charged  with 
developing  a  scientifically  credible  conservation  strategy  for  the  northern  spotted  owl 
reportedr 

"the  owl  is  imperiled  over  a  significant  portion  of  its  range  because  of  continuing 
losses  of  habitat  from  logging  and  natural  disturbances."  (ISC  Report,  page  1) 

The  ISC  proposed  a  spotted  owl  habitat  conservation  strategy,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  ISC  Strategy,  that  would  establish:  (1)  larg^  Habitat  Conservation  Areas 
(HCAs)  in  which  no  timber  harvest  would  be  allowed;  and  (2)  new  standards  for  spatially 
dispersing  timber  harvest  outside  of  the  HCAs.  The  ISC  did  not  attempt  to  estimate  the 
timber  harvest  impacts  of  the  proposed  strategy. 

The  State  of  Oregon  issued  a  preliminaiy  analysis  of  the  timber  output  impacts  of 
the  ISC  Strategy  on  April  30, 1990.'  The  Sute  estimated  total  harvest  from  public  land 
in  Oregon  could  drop  by  995-1,205  MMbf  below  the  1983-87  average. 

In  a  May  1, 1990  joint  report,  the  USDA  and  USDI  projected  the  timber  output 
reductions  and  the  associated  economic  effects  that  would  result  if  the  ISC  Strategy  were 
implemented  on  lands  managed  by  the  US  Forest  Service  (USPS)  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM)  in  California,  Washington  and  Oregon.^  Regarding  timber  output 
impacts,  the  USDAAJSDI  report  concluded: 

The  ISC  Strategy  would  reduce  federal  timber  harvests  by  2.4  Bbt 

/' 
Private  landowners  would  respond  to  highei'  stumpage  prices  by  increasing 
harvests.  Through  1995,  this  increase  would  offset  about  half  of  the 
decline  from  federal  land.  Private  hl^rvest  would  subsequently  drop  and  by 


e  na^  iitth  Ttebcr  Data  Ooopnqr,  Eufeae  0(c|on.  Dr.  Join  Beuter  of  Mmoo,  Bnwe 
and  Giiafd  aiade  rigntficant  oontrflwliaai  to  tUa  iqMCt. 

^hoaaaa,  ctal^  Goaaeivatioa  Strat^BT  ior  IlK  NoftlMni  Spoiled  OH  IJS  Depart^ 
Intaior.  April  2. 1990. 

^OowcreorNdlOnMyhmim.SlaicofOwtooPreiirthiaiyAaalyaiaoftiiclBlcny^ 
Stmqgr  forihe  PreteciioD  of  the  Spotted  Owl.  April  30^  1990. 

^USDA  Fnm  Sctvioe  and  USDI  Boieaii  of  Land  Manatrmnil,  Eoomayc  Eflecia  of  Imptemeiiting  a  ConaefvatkMi  Stiaicgjr  for 
the  NonkcTB  Spotted  Owl.  May  1, 1990. 
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2000»  tout  federal  and  private  harvnts  would  drop  2.7  Bbf  below  cunent 
prajectioDt. 

The  American  Foieit  Reiouioe  AOiaiioe  and  the  Northwest  Foieit  Reioiiroe 
Council,  two  ofgamzationf  lepieienting  the  thnber  faiduitiy  in  the  afifected  area,  aiked  ut 
to  independent^  estimate  the  impacts  of  the  ISC  Strategy. 

After  identifyinf  the  objectives  of  this  report,  we  fait  identify  those  management 
standards  and  guideUnes  of  the  ISC  Report  that  would  affect  timber  harvest  opportunities. 
We  then  review  the  previous  timber  output  unpact  estimates  made  by  federal  and  state 
agencies.  Finalfy,  we  e^qilain  how  we  made  our  estimates  of  the  impacts  on  both  public 
ud  private  forest  land. 


n.      OBJEcnvES 

The  primary  objective  of  this  report  ii  to  nidependently  estimate  the  changes  to 
timber  harvest  levels  that  would  result  Uf  the  full  ISC  Strategy  were  implemented. 
Specifically,  this  report: 

Reviews  the  timber  output  impacts  estimated  by  the  public  timber  selling 
agencies  and  revises  those  estimates  where  appropriate. 

Estimates  the  potential  impacts  on  timber  harvest  from  private  lands  if  the 
ISC  Strategy  were  applied  to  private  as  well  as  public  lands. 

Compares  the  projected  future  timber  outputs  under  the  ISC  Strategy  to 
both  1963^  average  harvest  levels  and  the  projected  harvests  without  the 
ISC  Strategy. 

The  thnber  output  impacts  developed  in  this  report  will  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
economic  and  social  unpacts  of  the  ISC  Strategy. 


m.       IMPACTS  OF  THE  ISC  STRATEGY  ON  TlKfBER  HARVEST 

The  ISC  Strategy  does  not  propose  to  protect  the  northern  spotted  owl  population 
through  manipulation  of  individual  owb.  It  relies  instead  on  managing  spotted  owl  habitat 
to  protect  the  species.  T>wo  fvets  of  the  strategy  directly  affect  timber  outputs:  (a) 
thnber  harvest  ii  prohibited  on  huge  blocks  of  owl  habitat;  and  (b)  standards  for  harvest 
outside  of  these  reserved  blocks  in^  that  landowners  will  have  to  manage  thnber  on 
rotations  of  at  least  7(K80  years. 
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3 
A.        Harvert  precluded  within  the  Habitat  ConservatJon  Areas. 

The  haddxMie  of  the  ISC  Strategy  is  the  desigiiation  of  over  193  Habitat 
Coiiservation  Areas.  The  HCAs  are  relatively  large  blocks  of  land  (averaging  about 
40,000  acres)  that  in  theory  would  provide  protected  habitat  for  about  2,200  pairs  of  owls. 
There  are  four  categories  of  HCAs:^ 

Category  1       Blocks  of  habitat  to  support  at  least  20  pairs. 

Category  2       Bk)cks  of  habiut  to  support  2  to  19  pairs. 

Category  3       IMocks  of  habitat  to  support  indhwhial  pairs.  Category  3  HCAs  are 
established  in  certain  portions  of  the  owls*  range. 

Category  4       Blocks  of  habitat  around  centers  of  activity  for  known  pairs  outside 
of  the  HCAs. 

In  total,  the  HCAs  mapped  in  the  ISC  Report  include  8.4  million  acres  of  federal, 
state  and  private  land.  Category  4  HCAs  were  not  mapped.  Some  additional  areas 
meeting  the  Category  3  criteria  have  been  found  since  the  report  was  prepared  and  others 
will  likely  be  found  in  the  future.  Acres  in  the  unmapped  HCAs  are  in  addition  to  the  8.4 
millioni 


The  primary  impact  of  the  HCAs  on  timber  output  results  firom  the  fact  that 
timber  harvest  is  not  permitted  in  the  HCAs.  In  other  words,  the  timberland  acres  within 
the  HCAs  would  be  removed  from  the  productive  timberland  base. 

B.         Outside  the  HCAs  -  the  Ftarest  Matrix. 

The  ISC  Report  refen  to  lands  outside  the  HCAs  as  "the  forest  matrix."  The  ISC 
Strategy  prescribes  standards  for  managing  the  forest  matrix,  "to  assure  that  adequate 
dispersal  habitat  and  options  to  apply  adaptive  management  are  available.^"  (Report, 
page  347). 

Within  the  forest  matrix,  the  management  standard  having  the  largest  potential 
impact  on  timber  production  is  the  rule  requiring  that  timber  harvest  be  spatially 
dispersed.  The  "50-11-40  rule"  requires: 

"For  every  quarter  township,  timber  harvest  shall  be  permitted  only  when  50%  of 
the  forest  landscape  consists  of  forest  stands  with  a  mean  d.bJL  (diameter  at  breast 
height)  of  11  inches  and  a  canopy  closure  of  40%;  all  land-use  alkKations  on  forest 
lands  and  all  ownenhips  within  the  quarter  township  contribute  towards  meeting 
this  rule."  (ISC  Report,  page  348). 


^ISC  Report,  ptfe  339. 
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Huougiiout  the  Pacific  Nortfawett,  matt  commeretal  timber  standi  can  reach  the 
11  inch  standard  iometime  around  35  to  40  3fean  of  age.  The  50-11-40  rule,  therefore, 
implies  that  forest  land  within  each  quarter  township  be  regulated  under  a  rotation  of  at 
least  7(K80  3Fean. 

Hie  impact  of  the  50-11-40  rule  win  vaiy  depending  on:  (1)  the  enstmg  land 
allocations;  (2)  the  planned  rotation  lengths;  (3)  the  spatial  distribution  of  the  current 
mventoiy;  and  (4)  the  age  cUms  distribution  of  the  cadsting  stands.  In  general,  USPS 
harvests  would  espeiience  less  unpact  than  BLM  harvests  since  average  USPS  rotations 
already  meet  or  exceed  7(K80  3fean  and  the  USPS  forest  planning  process  has  abeady 
allocated  a  number  of  acres  to  no-harvest  management  strategies  or  extended  rotations. 
BLM  and  private  harvests  show  a  larger  impact  since  planned  rotation  ages  are  generally 
wen  below  70-80  years.  BLM  and  private  owners,  furthermore,  have  less  land  allocated  to 
no-harvest  prescriptions. 


IV.       REVIEW  OF  IHE  USPS  REGION  6  UMBER  OUIPUT  CALCULATIONS 

USPS  and  BLM  officials  were  informed  of  the  ISC  Strategy  prior  to  the  formal 
release  of  the  ISC  Report  The  USPS  Regional  Offices  and  the  BLM  State  Offices  were 
given  maps  of  the  proposed  HCAs  so  that  th^  could  estimate  the  impacts  of  the  ISC 
Strategy  prior  to  its  public  release.  With  only  a  minor  eaooeption,  the  unpact  estimates 
generated  by  the  USPS  Regions  and  the  BLM  State  Offices  were  used  in  the 
USDAAJSDI  report 

This  section  reviews  the  procedures  used  by  Region  6  to  calculate  timber  output 
impacts.  Subsequent  sections  review  the  BLM  and  Region  5  methodologies. 


The  Region  6  timber  output  estimates  were  derived  ahnost  entirely  by  the 
Regional  Forester's  stafif  in  Portland.  The  process  was  strai^tfoiward: 
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1.  Eac)i  national  fiorest  provided  the  Regional  OfiBoe  with  a  map  of  the  lands 
suitable  for  timber  production^  based  on  either  the  forest's  final  NFMA 
forest  plan  or  the  projected  final  forest  plan.^ 

2.  Using  a  dot  grid,  the  Region  counted  the  suitable  acres  within  the  HCAs. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  suitable  acres  within  the  HCAs  for  the  afifected 
administrative  units  across  all  public  ownerships. 

3.  Using  the  total  suitable  acres  and  the  first  decade  Allowable  Sale 
Quantity*  (ASQ)  from  the  final  or  projected  final  forest  plans',  the 
Region  arrived  at  an  ASQ  under  the  ISC  Strategy  by  first  taking  the 
percentage  change  in  suitable  acres  and  applying  that  to  the  final  or 
projected  final  ASQ.  In  other  words,  if  30%  of  the  suiuble  acres  on  a 
given  forest  were  in  the  HCAs,  then  the  ASQ  was  initially  reduced  by  30%. 
Later,  we  refer  to  this  initial  estimate  as  the  straight  line  acreage  based 
reduction. 

The  initial  ASQ  estimate  was  further  reduced  by  5%  to  account  for  factors 
not  specifically  included  in  the  Region's  procedures.  These  factors  include: 
(1)  B3RPLAN  analyses  for  some  forests  indicated  that  a  straight  acreage 
relationship  underestimated  the  impacts;  (2)  the  hypothesis  that  most 
HCAs  are  located  in  areas  of  high  productivity  at  lower  elevations;  (3)  the 
existence  of  other  standards  on  lands  outside  of  the  HCAs  that  might 
conflict  with  scheduled  timber  harvest  (e.g.  visual,  recreation,  riparian  or 
other  wildlife  constraints).  The  Region's  process  can  be  represented  with 
the  following  equation: 


^Laadi  nitabte  for  timber  iModnciion  are  idestified  in  the  NFK^ 
growing  timber;  (^  cu  be  harvmted  witlioat  caming  ineweniMe  RMOice  damage  (^  can  be  regeaented;  (4)  liawe  not  been 
witbdmvn  for  other  pmpoaei  (ie  ^^Ideneii,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivm,  etc);  (S)  are  not  needed  to  meet  diicretk»aiy  muitipie-oie 
objectives  at  the  Form  Plan  that  would  predude  timber  haiwett;  (<)  are  not  needed  to  meet  the  Management  Requirementt  of  the 
Forest  Plan;  and  (7)  are  com  efficient  in  meethig  resooice  objeclhws,  tactading  timber  production  (see  36  CFR  219.14).  Tbnber  lands 
passiag  through  these  screens  form  the  basis  for  the  ADonable  Sale  Quantity  calculations  and  are  refened  to  as  the  "taitaUe  acres." 

Huoughontthk  report  u«  apply  the  term 'MtabieacvesP' to  other  ownenhips.  We  define  tt  as  commercial  forat  land 
allocated  by  the  owner  to  thnber  prodttrtiM  under  standards  applicable  to  that  osmeiririp. 

^Four  of  the  affected  Region  6  forests  had  approved  final  forest  plans.  The  other  nfaie  forests  had  completed  the  drstt  plans  and 
iwrewocting  on  the  final  plaas.  The  Rcgioa  had  hoped  to  have  all  the  final  plans  published  by  the  end  of  the  swnmer. 

^Ihe  ASQ  to  the  quantity  of  thnber  that  msy  be  sou  (h»  lands  snitabte'forttanberproductioa  during  a  spedfic  time  peiiod  The 
ASQ  is  in  terais  of  net  merchantable  sawiimber.  The  term  ASQ  ii  used  to  this  report  for  all  ownenhlps  and  means  the  amount  of 
timber  scheduled  for  har«sl6om  suitable  tends. 

^nie  Rcgioa  staled  that  the  pnjeded  forest  plaa  ASQ  Qgnro  are  ptas  or  minns  10  peroeat 
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SukAcntrnfA 


Where: 


ASQp^  >  ASQ  from  the  projected  focest  phms 

SmtADncsiicA  -  Suitable  acres  withtn  the  HCAs 
SukAcre^iv^  >  Total  iiiitabie  acres  from  the  prafected  forest 


The  ¥ohmies  reported  by  the  Region  and  shown  m  the  USDAAJSDI  report  are  in 
nominal  log  scale  -  they  were  not  converted  to  a  oonmion  log  scale  basis.'^ 

The  Region  6  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  any  impact  from  the  50-11-40 
rule,  although  the  Region's  curKMy  analysis  indicated  that  the  impact  could  be  in  the 
range  of  an  additional  5%  or  more. 


^^dnmn  lold  <i  the  mrtiMi  ire  miumui  In  S2  iaot  Igg  k^fM  Qw^  Igg  lale) .  will  iHil 
areaaMliiMlBoilaflc^|d»(dmtlatMale).  Uatew  odwwHw  aeted.  «B  Ore|o«  lad  Wiilihtini  tkon  Igg  ¥ 
icpoit  hMc  been  oosverted  to  lom  log  tcrie  tjr  ■■Wp^liVS  tke  drat  log  voferae  tjr  SutlL 
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The  Region  was  unable  to  provide  a  map  of  suitable  land  for  any  of  tbe  affected 
foresU  untfl  June  15, 1990.''  Tbe  Region  was  not  able,  furthermore,  to  provide 
worksheets  that  tallied  suitable  and/or  total  acres  by  HCA.  Therefore,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  check  whether  the  Region  properly  computed  the  suitable  acres  within  the  HCAs. 
The  quality  of  the  suitable  acre  maps  we  ultimately  received  raises  questions  about  the 
accural  of  the  suitable  acre  calculatfans. 

Four  foresU  used  geographic  information  systems  (OIS)  to  calculate  the  suitable 
acres  in  the  HCAs  (see  Tabk  5).  On  these  forests,  the  absolute  difference  between  the 
Regionis  dot  count  and  the  Forestis  OIS  figures  was  14%. 


10  Ike  lUfiaa,  •  us  SeMlar«M 
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z       Vnmwvi  WQAk 

Tbe  ISC  Strategy  would  establiih  Categoiy  3  HCAs  arouod  any  pair  of  owk  found 
outside  of  the  HCAs  on  the  Deschutes,  Siusbrw,  Okanogan,  Wenatchee  and  Olympic 
Natioiial  Forests.  AH  national  forests  with  spotted  owl  habitat  currently  survey  for  owls 
several  times  prior  to  preparing  new  timber  sales. 

The  Suslaw  NF  found  seven  additional  owl  pairs  after  the  Region  counted  the 
suitable  acres  and  estimated  the  impacts.  Under  the  ISC  Strategy,  all  of  the  timber  within 
IS  mOes  of  the  activity  center  of  these  awk  would  automatically  be  designated  as 
Catcfoiy  3  HCAs.  Since  these  seven  owl  pairs  were  found  after  the  Region  counted  the 
HCA  acres,  its  estimate  does  not  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  approximately  27,000 
total  acres  in  these  unmapped  Categoiy  3  HCAs. 

As  of  early  May,  the  other  forests  that  are  candidates  for  additional  Categoiy  3 
HCAs  had  not  found  any  additional  owl  pairs. 

Region  6  did  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  acres  in  the  Cat^oiy  4  HCAs.  These 
HCAs  would  encompass  at  least  80  acres  of  suitable  habitat  around  existing  pairs  of  owls. 
About  61%  of  the  known  pairs  (668  pairs  out  of  1096  pairs)  in  Region  6  forests  exist 
outside  of  the  mapped  HCAs.    At  80  acres  per  HCA,  the  Categoiy  4  HCAs  would 
include  a  minimum  of  53,440  acres. 

3.       Tbgy)-n-4Qni>y 

The  Region  6  impact  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  the  impact  of  the  50-11- 
40  rule.  The  Region  periformed  a  cuisoiy  analysis  of  the  rule  and  found  that  it 
coukbeduce  the  ASQ,  especially  if  applied  at  the  quarter-township  level  (5,760  acres). 
The  Willamette  NF  found  that  if  the  rule  were  applied  at  a  sub-basin  level  (25-30,000 
acres),  the  impacte  were  much  less.  The  Region  guessed  that  on  many  forests,  the  50-11- 
40  rule  couki  reduce  the  ASQs  by  5%  or  more.^^ 

Interviews  with  forest  planning  staff  in  the  region  revealed  that  there  are  a  variety 
of  opimons  about  the  impact  of  the  50-11-40  rule  on  USFS  ASQs.  The  NFMA  forest 
planning  process  has  already  incorporated  a  number  of  factors  into  the  ASQ  cakulatkms 
that  wouM  tend  to  minimize  the  impact: 

The  USFS  forest  plan  ASQs  are  already  based  on  rotations  greats  than 
TO^yean; 


^^USDAItegio»d,''SuiiiiB«iyofliiibniirttooitlMied5^W"Miy3,1990. 
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The  fofCft  pbmniiig  prooctt  has  already  allocated  a  larfe  portion  of  the 
timberland  bate  to  met  that  would  uie  no-harvest  or  extoxled  rotation 
prescrqitions  (ie  visuals,  wildlife,  rifMuian  protection,  recreation,  etc) 
Land  so  allocated  win  help  meet  the  50-11-40  rule  requirements. 

Most  forest  planning  harvest  schedules  have  been  derived  under  some  kmd 
of  di^ieision  constraint.  Althoug|i  these  constraints  were  not  formulated 
at  the  quarter-township  level,  thqr  still  tend  to  hold  harvest  below  timber 


Other  fiKtois  tend  to  support  the  notion  that  the  50-11-40  rule  could  further 
reduce  the  USPS  ASQs: 

Most  of  the  current  harvest  scheduling  modek  that  use  harvest  dispersion 
constraints.  Old-growth  stands  are  particuterly  unportant  in  these  models 
because  they  produce  more  timber  per  c&tuibed  acre  than  do  younger 
stands.  If  the  HCAs  contain  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  old-grcwth 
stands,  more  young  acres  have  to  be  harvested  to  produce  a  given  level  of 
output  The  50-11-40  rule,  therefore,  may  become  more  constraining  than 
the  current  harvest  dt^iersion  constraints. 

Past  harvest  on  many  forests  has  been  concentrated  on  the  acres  outside  of 
eadstuig  roadless  areas.  The  50-11-40  rule  applied  at  the  quarter-township 
level  may  preclude  further  harvest  from  some  of  these  areas.  In  theory, 
the  roadless  areas  could  be  used  to  mitigate  this  hnpact  The  rule  woidd 
allow  50%  of  a  roadless  area  to  be  accessed  immediately,  assuming  it  is  all 
greater  than  11  inches  and  40%  closure.  The  forest  plans,  however,  have 
not  allocated  all  of  the  roadless  areas  to  timber  management,  and  other 
forest  (dan  constraints  preclude  heavy  entry  into  these  areas. 

4.       H«vctf  iffhc^lmg  imwctt 

In  estimating  the  ASQ  impacts,  the  Region  did  not  eiplicitly  recognize  the  site    ' 
productivity,  ensthig  stand  volume  or  age  cUms  distribution  of  the  acres  included  hi  the 
HCAs.  These  fiKtors  play  an  important  role  in  the  USPS  harvest  sdiedule  models,  given 
the  fact  that  the  USPS  ASQs  are  constrained  by  non-dedining  flow  requirements. 

Site  productivity  is  important  since  it  directly  affiKts  the  Long  Run  Sustained 
^^^eld.  If  the  HCA  acres  are  more  productive  than  the  average  acres,  the  Long  Run 
Sustained  Yield  win  drop  by  more  than  the  percentage  of  acres  removed  from  the  timber 
base.  Ahhougli  the  fast  decade  ASQ  on  most  of  the  afifected  national  forests  iinot 
directly  affected  by  the  Long  Run  Sustained  Yield  constrahits,  site  productMty  also  affixts 
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how  fast  regenerated  standi  grow  and,  therefore,  affects  the  ability  of  the  model  to  meet 
non-declining  flow  constraints  over  the  next  fiew  decades. 

Knowing  the  current  vohmie  and  age  dass  distribution  of  the  existing  stands  within 
the  HCAs  is  critical  to  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  ASQ  impact  of  withdrawing  the 
HCA  acres.  These  factors  have  a  direct  impact  on  first  decade  harvest  levels  through  the 
non-declining  flow  constraints.  High  volume  old-growth  stands  often  play  a  key  role  in  the 
first  few  decades  of  the  harvest  schedule  while  the  younger  stands  approach  maturity.  The 
old-growth  stands  on  the  Willamette  NF,  for  example,  fill  a  "gap"  created  by  a  highly 
skewed  age  class  distribution.  Withdrawing  10,000  acres  of  okl-growth  on  the  Willamette 
woukl  have  a  much  greater  unpact  on  the  first  decade  ASQ  than  withdrawing  10,000  acres 
of  plantations  or  young  growth. 

Neither  the  Region  nor  the  individual  forests  were  able  to  provide  a  quantitative 
breakdown  of  the  characteristics  of  the  acres  included  in  the  HCAs.  In  telephone 
interviews.  Region  and  Forest  staff  thought  that  the  HCAs:  (1)  are  generally  k)cated  at 
k>wer  elevations  and  the  better  sites;  and  (2)  contain  a  greater  than  average  proportion  of 
high-volume  okl-growth  stands.  If  this  is  true,  simply  reducing  the  ASQ  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  percent  of  suitable  acres  in  the  HCAs  will  underestimate  the  impact  of  the 
HCA  withdrawal  on  the  HCAs.  The  Regk)n  gave  this  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  making 
the  5%  additional  adjustment  to  the  straight  line  acreage  based  impact  estimates. 

5.  Land  AllQ<;?ti9l» 

Within  the  suitable  land  base,  timberland  may  be  managed  under  a  wkle  range  of 
silvicultural  and  harvest  r^imes.  Lands  aUocated  to  visual,  wildlife,  recreation  or  riparian 
management  produce  less  volume  per  aoe  on  an  annualized  basis  than  lands  managed 
primarily  for  timber  management 

The  Region's  estimates  did  not  take  into  account  informatkin  about  how 
timberland  within  the  HCAs  was  aUocated  in  the  forest  plan  beyond  determining  how 
many  acres  were  "suitable"  for  timber  production.  By  ignoring  the  land  aUocations  for  the 
timberland  within  the  HCAs,  the  Region's  calculatk>ns  implicitly  assume  that  the  HCAs 
have  an  "average"  distribution  of  land  aUocations.  Without  more  information,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  this  assumption  understates  or  overstates  the  impacts. 

6.  Disposition  of  the  SOHAs 

The  existing  final  and  projected  final  NFMA  forest  plans  withdraw  otherwise 
suitable  timberland  for  Spotted  Owl  Habiut  Areas  (SOHAs).  The  SOHA  network  h  the 
backbone  of  the  existing  spotted  owl  protection  plan  that  the  ISC  believes  is  likely  to  fail 
About  340,000  acres  are  in  SOHAs  outside  of  the  HCAs  coukl  theoretically  come  back 
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into  timber  pioductkm  if  the  ISC  Stntegjr  repiaon  the  SOHA  tt^^  Hie  Region  did 
not  add  these  acres  back  into  the  b«e  befiofe  cafculating  the  HCA  impacH.  The  Region 
estimated  that  only  25%  (85,000)  of  tfaeK  SOHA  acres  would  come  back  mto  the  base 
because:  (1)  the  ensthig  SOHAs  were  located  so  as  to  overlap  with  habitat  needed  for 
other  species;  (2)  the  340,000  acre  total  indudes  unsuitable  land;  and  (3)  the  Category  4 
HCAs  win  overlq)  with  the  SOHAa. 

A  total  of  1 ,793,400  suitable  acres  ate  inchided  in  the  HCAs  hi  Region  6  national 
forests.  Addmg  85,000  SOHA  acres  back  into  the  timber  base  woukl  decrease  the 
withdrawal  by  5%  and  presumably  decrease  the  timber  unpacts  by  slightly  more  than  5%. 

C         Additional  Forest  level  anahiis  in  Repon  6 

Four  of  the  Region  6  forests  performed  additional  analyses  of  the  timber  output 
impacts  of  the  ISC  Strategy.  These  analyses  are  briefly  described  befow. 

1.       awlfwyNF-FCFQRTLANmhiii 

The  Siushrw  NF  performed  two  additional  analyses  pertaining  to  the  ISC  Strat^. 
First,  the  Forest  delineated  the  HCA  boundaries  m  its  OIS  and  obtained  a  lirting  of  HCA 
acres  by  timber  type.  The  total  suitable  acres  from  the  OIS  was  about  14%  betow  the 
Region's  computation,  as  shown  in  TaMt  5. 

Second,  the  Forest  performed  a  harvest  scheduling  analysis  on  a  PC  version  of  its 
FORPLAN'^  model  Unfortunately,  the  OIS  hmd  classification  does  not  match  the  PC- 
FORPLAN  land  classification.  This  meant  that  the  Forest  couU  not  remove  from  the 
timber  base  the  acres  specific  to  the  mapped  HCAs.  Instead,  the  Forest  prorated  the  total 
HCA  withdrawal  across  all  of  the  suiuUe  hmd  base.  If;,for  canmple,  the  HCAs  oontahied 
40%  of  the  suitable  acres,  then  40%  of  each  timber  type  was  removed  from  the  hnd  base 
available  to  the  model 

Hie  result  of  the  PC-FORPLAN  run  was  reportedly  cfose  to  the  Region^ 
estimate.  This  is  not  surprinng  stnoe  in  both  cases,  the  witiidrawal  was  not  specific  to  the 
Qppes  of  timber  removed,  ff  more  than  40%  of  the  older  stands  and  less  than  40%  of  the 
younger  stands  had  been  removed  from  the  available  timber  base,  the  FORPLAN  model 
woukl  have  calculated  a  greater  nnpact 

The  Siushrw  NF  dkl  not  perfionn  any  additkmal  analysis  of  the  50-11-40  rule. 


^hOKPUM  -FORmrUM^^moM.  A  Imv  prapMnli«  aodd  wed  Ijr  Iht  USFS  for  tWbcr  Imnhi 
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2.       QtvmriPNF-FQRPLANmhM 

Tbe  Olympic  NF  counted  the  acres  in  the  HCAs  according  to  its  FORPLAN  land 
stratiCk»tion.  The  Foveit  removed  the  HCA  acres  firom  the  FORPLAN  timber  base  and 
reran  the  model  formulation  used  for  its  prqjosed  final  plan  alternative. 

According  to  the  Forest,  the  Olympic  NF  HCAs  oootain  a  higher  than  average 
proportion  of  oM-growth  stands.  The  HCAs,  for  canmple,  encompass  49%  of  the  General 
Forest  allocation,  but  contain  63%  of  the  old  growth  in  General  Forest  They  contain 
41%  of  the  visual  management  areas,  but  6S%  of  the  oM  growth  in  visual  areas.  The 
HCAs  contain  60%  of  the  watershed  manag^nent  areas,  but  71%  of  the  old  growth  in  the 
watershed! 


The  FORPLAN  model  run  produced  a  first  decade  ASQ  of  43  MMbf;  as  shown  in 
the  USDAAJSDI  report  The  Region  6  methodology  would  have  estimated  the  ASQ  to 
be  54  MMbfl  The  FORPLAN  derived  ASQ  is  20%  below  what  the  Region  would  have 
ultimately  estimated  and  25%  below  the  straight  line  acreage  based  reduction. 

The  difference  between  the  FORPLAN  solution  and  the  Region's  estimate  is  due 
solely  to  the  harvest  scheduling  factors  discussed  in  Section  IV.B.4.  Since  the  HCAs 
encompass  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  old  growth,  the  impacte  are  substantially 
greater  than  predicted  by  the  Region's  methodology. 

The  Olympic  NF  did  not  perform  any  analysis  of  the  50-11-40  rule. 

3.       wfflfimyt^  V^'  gpa^i^  <iffm>vti9B  wriifftf 

The  Willamette  NF  looked  at  the  impacte  of  the  ISC  Strategy  on  the  spatial 
distribution  of  the  harvest  The  Forest  has  a  forest  plan  implementation  modeling  system 
that  distributes  the  FORPLAN  timber  management  activities  to  sub-basins  (areas  of  about 
25-30,000  acres).  The  Forest  used  these  models  to  see  if  the  Region's  estimated  ASQ 
could  be  distributed  across  the  sub-basins  without  violating  other  sub-basin  harvest 
constrainte  included  in  ite  proposed  forest  plan.  The  ana^^  apparently  incorporated  the 
restrictions  behind  the  50-11-40  rule,  but  applied  them  to  the  sub-basin  level  rather  than 
the  quarter-township  level 

Tbe  Forest  concluded  that  the  reduced  ASQ  calculated  by  the  Region  could  be 
distributed  across  the  acres  outside  of  the  HCAs  without  violating  the  pre-cadsting  tub- 
basin  constraints. 
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As  part  of  the  analyai,  the  FofCft  recalculated  an  ASQ  after  wiUk^^ 
HCAacret.  Since  it  used  a  pioratk»  fcfaeme  tiniilar  to  the  Region's,  the  t«w>  aiitv^ 

not  differ  Mgnififawitly 

4.         Mt  Hood  NF.  Spatial  dittributirwi«.i.li«k 

The  Mt  Hood  NF  asked  the  district  timber  management  staff  to  determine  how 
much  timber  could  be  ofifered  in  FY  1991  given  the  50-11-40  rule  applied  at  the  quarter- 
townshq)  level  Hiis  ground-trutbing  eaercise  provided  an  interesting  insiilit  Aldiough 
the  Region  had  calculated  that  the  firrt  decade  ASQ  should  drop  from  193  MMbf  to  154 
Mmbf  due  to  the  ISC  Strategy,  the  Forest  could  only  identify  137  MMbf  that  could  be 
sold  in  FY  1991  without  violating  the  50-11-40  nde.  The  Forest  also  noted  that  it  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  this  level  in  the  following  years.  The  Forest  did  not  look  further 
into  the  future  to  determine  when  or  whether  the  impacts  of  the  50-11-40  rule  woukl 
taper  off. 

The  Forest's  estimate  of  first  year  harvest  is  11  percent  beksw  the  Region's  final 
estimate  and  15  percent  beksw  the  straight  line  acreage  based  reductkxL 


V.        REVIEW  OF  THE  BLM  IMPACT  CALCULATIONS. 

The  USDA/USDI  report  shows  the  Oregon  BLM  as  having  a  proportknately 
greater  unpact  than  the  USFS.  About  46%  of  the  BLM  forest  land  is  within  the  HCAs, 
and  the  agency  projected  a  62%  harvest  reductkm.  The  comparative  figures  for  the  USFS 
Regkm  6  are  25%  of  the  suitable  acres  in  the  HCAs  resulting  in  a  32%  reductkm. 

The  foDowing  sectkms  describe  the  BLM  process  and  caqilain  why  its  impact 
ffffmyf^  are  higher. 

A.        BLM  methodotoav 

The  BLM  harvest  inqpact  analysis  was  more  thorough  than  the  Regkm  6  analyris. 
The  BLM  first  used  its  new  OIS  to  klentify  the  HCA  acres  by  age  dass  and  timber  type. 
These  acres  were  then  removed  fi»m  the  land  base  represented  in  the  BLM*s  haneit 
scheduling  model  -  SIMDC*^  The  inventory  basis  fix  the  BLM  analysis  was  that  used 
tot  the  1980  plans.  Timber  stands  were  not  grown  to  1990^  harvest  since  1980  was  not 
counted,  and  the  base  land  aOocatkm  and  management  inlensily  dedskmswere  those 


^^SIliflXiillwlBwwlcMybMfdMMiytMidi^¥Bitirfcriliaiiit«oddw8dtyllwBLMk 
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cftaUislied  in  the  1980  plaof.  A  leparate  SIMDC  run  was  made  fior  eadi  BLM  diitrict, 
with  the  haiveft  icheduJe  for  eadi  district  oouftrained  to  a  non-declining  flow. 

The  BLM  performed  a  four  stage 
analyiii  of  the  inqiactt: 

SiggfiJ.  evahiated  the 
impact  of  withdrawing  the 
510,000  acres  in  HCA 
Categories  1  and  2.  Ihis  is 
about  31%  of  the  total 
available  land  base 
(1,647,459  acres). 
Withdrawing  these  HCAs 
reduced  the  ASQ  by  42% 
(687  MMbf  short  log). 


Stage  2  evaluated  the     ' 
impact  of  withdrawing  the 
598,199  acres  in  HCA 
Categories  1  throu|b3. 
This  is  a  total  of  36%  of 
the  total  avaOabie  land 
base;  The 'ASQ  dropped 
by  48%  (560  MMbf  short 

Staffed  withdrew  611^ 
in  HCA  Categories  1 
through  4  acres  in 
Category  4  HCAk  This  is 
a  37%  of  the  total  land 
base;  The  ASQ  dropped 
by  nearly  49%  (572  MBIbf 
short  log). 


A0i  dua  Diatrfbytlon  of  Iha  HGAa 
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Stege  4  withdrew  all  of  the  HCA  acres  and  extended  the  rotation  ages  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  50-11-40  rule;  The  harvest  drdpped  another  14% 
(161  MMbf  short  log)  for  a  total  reduction  of  733  MMbf  (short  log)  or 
62%. 
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i  k  greater  on  a  percentage  batii  than  the  Forett 


Like  the  Olympic  NF 
analyni,  the  BLM  haiveft 
fcheduling  analyni  takes 
into  account  the  age  dan 
dif tribution,  cwiting 
volume  and  tite 
productivily  of  the  acres  in 
theHCAt.  Flgn«l  shows 
the  age  dass  distribution 
within  the  BLM  HCAs. 
FIgBM  2  shows  the  percent 
of  each  age  class  within  the 
BLM  HCAs.  Although  the 
HCAs  include  37%  of  the 
total  acres,  they  contain 
about  40%  of  the  stands 
okler  than  200  yean  old. 
The  HCAs  also  contain  a 
greater  than  average  share 
of  the  acres  less  than  SO 
yeanokL  Interestingly,  the 
CEu:t  that  the  HCAs  contain 
a  higher  than  average 
proportion  of  plantations 
tends  to  eancobate  the 
unpact  of  the  unbalanced 
age  dass  distribution  and 
forces  first  decade  harvests 
even  tower. 
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Figure  1 


The  BLM  ASQ  is  more  sensitive  to  the  50-11-40  rule  because  a  number  of 
stands  were  to  be  managoi  under  shorter  rotations,  according  to  the  1980 
plans.  The  11  inch  standard  means  that  minimum  rotations  woukl  have  to 
be  increased  to  80  years.  Hiis  woukl  increase  the  impact  of  the  mid- 
roution  gap  on  the  first  decade  ASQ. 

The  1980  BLM  plans  set  aside  a  smaller  portion  of  the  timberland  base  for 
non-timber  uses  than  the  USPS  projected  plans.  The  impact  of  the  50-11- 
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40  rule  will  theicfbte  be  greater  linoe  there  are  fewer  no-barveft  ftands  to 
buffer  the  harvest 


The  BLM  used  itt  new  CHS  database  to  calculate  the  number  and  type  of  acres  In 
theHCAs.  Unfortunately,  the  OIS  does  not  contain  a  layer  showing  the  eibting  land 
allocation.  Recognizing  that  some  suitable  timber  acres  had  abeady  been  withdrawn  for 
other  purposes,  &  BLM  used  a  spreadsheet  to  adjust  the  HCA  acreage  calculation  from 
theGIS. 

After  the  USDA/USDI  report  was  released,  the  BLKTs  internal  audit  of  the 
figures  revealed  that  a  spreadsheet  formula  error  had  caused  a  double  counting  of  some  of 
the  withdrawn  acres.  The  BLM  unpacts,  therefore,  overstate  the  suitable  timber 
withdrawn  in  the  HCAs  by  about  128,000  acres.  We  calculated  that  adding  these  acres 
back  into  the  available  tend  base  and  subjecting  them  to  the  50-11-40  rule  would  increase 
the  BLM  ASQ  under  the  ISC  Strategy  by  62  MMbf  (short  log).  The  ASQ  would  drop 
from  1,176  MMbf  to  505  MMbf  rather  than  the  443  MBIbf  reported  by  the  agem^  (all 
volumes  in  short  log  scale). 

2,  TTie  50.11-40  rule 

The  BLM  continued  ito  analysis  of  the  50-11-40  rule  afker  the  release  of  the 
USDAAJSDI  report  In  ground-truthing  the  solution,  the  BLM  found  that  simply 
CTtcnding  the  rotation  ages  in  the  harvest  scheduling  model  underestimated  the  short  term 
impacts  of  applying  the  50-11-40  rule  on  a  quarter-township  basis.  In  other  words,  the 
SIMDC  analysis  assumed  the  stands  are  optimally  juxtaposed.  In  reality,  however,  the 
available  stands  are  not  spread  evenly  between  all  quarter  townships.  Thus  some  of  the 
acres  that  the  SIMDC  model  identified  for  harvest  in  the  first  decade  will  not  be  avaibMe 
until  the  surrounding  stands  grow  enough  to  meet  the  11  inch  and  40%  closure  standard. 

3.  Fmtinr  ff9HA« 

The  starting  point  for  the  BLM  analysis  is  the  1980  plans.  Since  those  plans  were 
finalized,  the  BLM  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  to  protect  110  SOHAsofabout  2,200  acres  eadL  Under  the  agreement,  harvest 
would  be  prohibited  in  these  areas  untfl  the  agency  completes  its  phms  hi  the  1990t  The 
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long  tenn  impacU  of  the  withdrawal  would  be  about  205  MMbf  short  log.'^  The 
USDA/USDI  report  does  not  include  this  reduction  in  the  projected  plan  ASQ  figures. 

4.       Th^$IMKI?n<><>a^ 

The  BLM  used  its  GIS  database  to  delineate  and  describe  the  timberland  within 
the  HCAs  by  age  class.  These  acres  were  then  subtracted  from  the  inventory  represented 
inSIMDC. 

There  is  an  inoompatibilily  between  the  SIMDC  and  the  GIS  inventories.  The 
SIMDC  land  base  is  a  statbtical  expansion  of  plot  measurements  from  a  1978  inventory 
and,  therefore,  is  not  tied  to  specific  locations.  The  GIS  land  base  is  based  on  a  1968 
inventory  and  is  spatially  identified.  Subtracting  the  HCA  acres  identified  in  the  GIS 
system  from  the  land  hue  in  SIMDC  may  have  resulted  in  some  statistical  error.  It  is  not 
possible  at  this  point  to  determine  v^ther  the  potential  error  would  tend  to  understate 
or  overstate  the  impacts. 

Another  possible  source  of  error  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  SIMDC  inventory  was  not 
updated  to  reflect  either  growth  or  harvest  between  1978  and  1990.  Again,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  efifects  on  the  estimate.  Since  the  GIS  database  is  more  current,  HCAs 
mapped  in  the  GIS  database  should  contain  less  old  growth  and  more  plantations  than  if 
they  had  been  mapped  on  the  1978  inventory  maps  represented  in  the  SIMDC  model 


VL       REVIEW  OF  REGION  5  IMPACTS 

The  northern  spotted  owl  habitat  identified  in  the  ISC  Report  encompasses  four 
national  forests  in  Region  5  -  the  Klamath,  Mendocino,  Shasta-ltinity  and  Six  Riven 
National  Forests.  The  timber  output  impacts  of  the  ISC  Strategy  were  calculated  by  eadi 
of  the  four  affected  forests  rather  than  1^  the  Regbn.  The  Region  consolidated  the 
individual  forest  reports  into  the  regbnal  report  sent  to  Washington.^^ 


'^SorioM.ct^'TiBbcrforORtM^ToaioiTON:  llw  1989  UpdMe,"  Oraton  Sute  Unhdenhy.  Mqr  1990.  p^  M. 

'^wMpnikiihriydiflicdt  to  set  aagriafonniioii  abort  the  lUgkmS^^  Hw  ifeaqr  did  Ml  provide  aagr  wMoi 

doemoHaiioa  of  ki  fiadiiy  MtfJoM  19. 19901 
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nuee  of  the  fbfciti  (Mendodiio,  ShasU-Trinity  and  Klamath  NB)  calculated  the 
impact  in  a  fiHdiioo  ahnilar  to  the  Region  6  approach -- the  ASQ  was  redi^ 
percentage  equal  to  the  percent  of  suitable  timber  included  in  the  HCAt.  IVvo  forests 
adjusted  the  initial  estimate  to  account  for  harvest  scheduling  unpacts,  although  the  details 
of  the  adjustment  have  not  been  made  available. 


The  Six  Riven  NF  made  a  FORPLAN  run.  The  acres  in  eadi  analysis  area 
speci§c  to  the  HCAs  were  withdrawn  from  the  timber  base.  The  ASQ  drdpped  from 
135  MMbf^^  to  92  MMbf  a  32%  drop  on  29%  of  the  suitable  acres. 

Although  the  analysis  was  conducted  by  eadi  forest  separately,  these  appears  to 
have  been  some  standardization  in  the  parameters  of  the  analysis.  Foregounple: 

Each  of  the  Region  5  forests  calculated  the  acres  in  the  Categoiy  4  HCAs  and 
used  these  acres  in  their  estimates.  The  Category  4  HCAs  totaled  16,735  acres, 
only  about  1%  of  the  gross  acreage  in  the  HCAs. 

None  of  the  Region  5  forests  analyzed  the  impacts  of  the  50-11-40  rule;  The 
Region's  summary  report  noted  that  in  the  short  term,  the  impacts  could  be  "highly 


SOHAs  outside  of  the  HCAs  were  put  back  into  the  suitable  acre  base  if  they 
were  not  needed  for  other  purposes.  The  projected  forest  plans  would  withdraw 
over  205,000  acres  of  otherwise  suitable  hmds  for  Spotted  Owl  Habiut  Areas 
(SOHAs).  According  to  the  Region,  about  51,000  of  those  acres  (25%)  could  be 
released  for  timber  management  under  the  ISC  Strategy.  The  Region  5  impact 
estimates  are  based  on  the  notion  that  these  acres  would  come  back  into  the 
timber  base; 

a         Evaluation  of  the  Region  5  Methodotoyv 

Several  of  the  points  raised  under  the  discusskm  of  the  Regkm  6  methodok)gy 
apply  to  the  Region  5  estimates  and  are  not  discussed  again  in  detaO: 


Maps  and  worksheets  of  suitable  acres  have  not  been  provkled  and  have  not  been 


levcrifld  dM  llw  MOM  icoM  pn^ecdM  prior  to  llw  ideiK  of  llw  ISC  Report  «M 
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The  three  forests  that  did  not  make  a  FORPLAN  run  did  not  account  for  the  land 
allocation  of  the  HCA  acres  removed  from  the  timber  tMse; 

The  Region  5  estimates  do  not  take  into  account  the  impact  of  the  50-11-40  rule. 

It  is  not  dear  that  adequate  adjustment  was  made  for  the  harvest  scheduling 
impacts  of  taking  the  better  acres  out  of  the  timber  base; 

The  Region  5  forests  did  a  more  thorough  job  than  Region  6  on  two  aspects  of 
the  analysis.  The  impact  estimates  shouki,  therefore,  be  more  accurate  for  the  following 


Category  4  HCAs  were  identified  and  withdrawn  from  the  timber  base; 

SOHA  acres  falling  outside  of  the  HCAs  that  are  not  needed  to  meet  other 
resource  objectives  were  put  back  into  the  timber  base. 

One  factor  unique  to  the  Region  5  estimates  is  discussed  in  more  detail  beksw. 

1.         ASQ  vs  "planned"  sale  vohimes 

In  developing  the  NFMA  forest  plans,  Region  5  has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  offer  the  fiill  ASQ  for  sale  in  the  first  decade.  The  Regbn  5  report  to  the 
Washington  Office  notes  specifically  that  the  ASQs  are  higher  than  the  "phuined"  sale 
volumes.  Table  2  compares  the  reduction  due  to  the  ISC  Strategy  on  both  an  ASQ  and  a 
"planned"  sale  basis.  It  shows  that  the  reduction  on  a  planned  basis  is  substantially  greater 
than  the  reduction  on  an  ASQ  basis. 

Table  2 
1991.93  Planned  Saks  ¥S  ASQ 

(MMbf) 

w/o  ISC  Strategy      w/  ISC  Strategy     %  Ciuuite 


Planned  Sales  487  193  «) 

ASQ  600  392  35 
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Vn.   REVIEW  OF  THE  IMPACTS  ON  STAtEllMBERLANDS 

The  HCAs  mapped  in  the  ISC  Report  incfaide  about  517,000  acres  of  guhaUe  land 
manafed  by  the  states  of  Gdifioniia,  Oregon  and  Waihiqgtoa.  Althougb  the  ISC  Report 
sidrts  the  issue  ooooernnv  the  authority  of  the  fisderal  fowernmem  to  tecpite 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  a  habitat  consewatiGn  strategy,  the  Report  identifies  the 
HCAs  mqiped  on  stale  land  fai  Southwestern  Washiqglont  Northwestern  Otegon  and 
atoi^g  the  CaKfomia  Coast  m  important  to  the  soocem  of  the  sucoem  of  the  stratqy. 


Tabte  9  summarises  the  state  owned  acres  in  the  HCAs  and  the  oootrfentioos  thqr 
towaid  the  planned  ASQs. 

TaHaa 
HCA  Acres  and  Imnds  an  State 


- 

ASQwhlSC 

Strnkgy 

MMbf 

Acresin 
HCAs 

Change  in 

ASQdnelo 

ISCStialv 

CalifiDniia 

28 

51,000 

-28 

Oregon 

230 

217.000 

-50 

Washington 

6S0 

256,000 

-150 

^^UfiimiiJmD^ 

An  sute  owned  tiniberiand  on  the  northeni  coast  of  CUifixnia  is  inchided  in 
mapped  HCAs.  Only  one  of  these  HCAs  encompasses  an  area  managed  for  commercial 
tinAcr  harvest,  the  Jadoon  State  Demonstration  Forest  The  forest  manager  believes  that 
establishing  an  HCA  on  the  Jadoon  State  Forest  would  preclude  any  further  harvest 
The  impact  shown  in  TaUa  3  represents  the  entire  planned  output  of  the  Jadoon  State 
Forest 

B.         Orefon  Impacts 

The  Or^on  impacts  were  calculated  by  the  Oregon  State  Department  of  Forestiy 
and  were  induded  in  an  April  30^  1990  press  release.  The  impacts  were  calculated  by 
reducing  the  ASQ  by  the  percentage  of  total  acres  within  the  HCAs.  According  to  the 
release,  the  long  run  harvest  reduction  could  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  Gtti  decade 
impact  shown,  since  the  HCAs  encompass  a  large  portion  of  State  land  that  has  not  yet 
reached  maturily. 


The  State  of  Oregon  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  50-11-40  nde. 
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In  mid  June,  the  Sute  lecaknilated  the  impacts  on  a  oounly  basis.  The  new 
estimate  is  that  the  ASQ  would  be  reduced  by  71  MBIbt  Again,  this  figure  does  not  take 
into  account  the  50-11-40  rule. 

C  WMl^inyt^n  fn^piicte 

To  calculate  the  Washington  impacts,  the  HCA  acres  were  identified  by  age  class. 
Based  on  yean  of  expcneooc  with  its  harvest  scheduling  model,  the  State  has  de^neloped 
multipliers  representiog  the  per  acre  ASQ  contribution  by  age  class.  The  estimated 
impact  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  HCA  acres  and  thoe  multipliers. 

The  State  of  Washington  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  50-11-40  rule. 
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Vm.    REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  IMPACTS  ON  FUBUC  LAND 

Triilc  4  compares  our  estmiatei  of  the  timber  output  impacts  resuhmg  from  the 
ISC  Strategy  to:  (1)  the  1983-87  average  sawtimber  harvest^*;  (2)  the  projected  harvest 
without  the  ISC  Strategy;  and  (3)  tiie  agencies'  estimates  of  the  projected  harvest  witii  tiie 
ISC  Strategy.  F|gn«  3  compares  the  estimates  to  annual  harvests. 


In  some  cases,  our  estimates  of  the  timber  output  impacts  are  based  on  less 
information  than  we  would  have  prefierred.  The  USFS»  for  cnmple,  was  unable  to 
provide  any  quantified  estimates  about  the  age  dass  distribution,  the  species  and  site  dass 
distribution  or  the  land  allocation  of  the  acres  inchided  in  the  HCAs.  Where  judgement 
was  required,  our  estimates  are  conservative  in  estimating  impacts  ~  we  chose  the 
processes  that  would  tend  to  understote  the  impacts  (or  overrate  the  projected  ASQ  with 
tiie  ISC  Strategy). 


The  volumes  in  Table  4  are  firrt 
decade  impacts.  While  longer  term 
impacts  are  more  difiBcult  to  estimate,  we 
would  expect  that  the  unpacts  of  the  50- 
11-40  rule  would  diminish  over  time  as 
each  quarter  township  approaches 
regulation  on  an  80  year  rotation.  Since 
many  forests  project  an  increasing  ASQ 
over  time,  however,  the  difiference 
between  ASQs  witii  and  witiiout  tiie  ISC 
Strategy  could  increase  in  the  future. 

The  figures  in  Tabic  4  do  not 
assume  any  mitigation  of  the  timber 
output  unpacts.  The  ISC  Report  is  silent 
about  how  much  timber  impact  mitigation 
would  be  permitted  outside  of  the  HCAs. 


All  volumes  in  Table  4  for  Oregon 
and  Washington  are  in  long  log  scale. 
The  California  volumes  are  in  short  log 
scale.  The  three  state  total  is  in  long  log 
scale. 


Vblunw  HarvMted 
PuMIc  lanA  tfHott^  by  th«  IdC  a^vtegy 


Flgnre3 


The  following  sections  describe 
how  we  estimated  the  timber  output  impacts  shown  ni  TaUa  4. 


^Sowce 
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A8Q 


CALffPRWlAfShMtLot^ 
USFS 


RMdwif* 


GooiBqf* 
BLMToial* 

ORSiale       WotenOR 

OREGON  TOTAL 


1€9 

142 

-27 

110 

107 

•35 

•62 

83 

84 

1 

58 

50 

•34 

-33 

219 

195 

•24 

132 

125 

•70 

•94 

130 

135 

5 

92 

81 

-54 

-48 

Ml 

556 

-45 

392 

363 

•193 

•237 

9 

9 

0 

3 

3 

•6 

-6 

28 

28 

0 

0 

0 

•28 

-28 

«38 

593 

-45 

395 

366 

•227 

-271 

156 

83 

-73 

76 

74 

•9 

•81 

327 

193 

-134 

154 

142 

-51 

-185 

177 

120 

-57 

85 

74 

•46 

•104 

137 

160 

23 

119 

111 

-49 

-26 

311 

335 

24 

198 

152 

•183 

-159 

324 

334 

10 

273 

232 

•102 

•92 

S81 

491 

■90 

333 

270 

•221 

•311 

132 

95 

-37 

91 

89 

•6 

•   -43 

2444 

1311 

•333 

1329 

1444 

•668 

•1000 

189 

173 

•16 

51 

78 

•95 

•111 

172 

149 

-23 

49 

52 

•97 

-120 

212 

138 

-74 

85 

92 

•46 

•120 

1«7 

165 

-2 

102 

103 

•62 

-64 

166 

181 

15 

80 

95 

•86 

•72 

907 

806 

•100 

368 

420 

•386 

•487 

230 

230 

0 

180 

180 

•50 

-50 

3^ 

2348 

•433 

1377 

1.744 

•1104 

•1537 
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TUUt4 


fM^ 

Uall 

%^>>  ■mini 

/^rsir       1 

A8Q         Biivifl 

^^r? 

n* 

Ckmm 

Ckmm 

WASHINOTDW  rLo—  Lm^ 


USPS 

OHfadPlMhol 

315 

S34 

If 

189 

1C3 

-171 

-152 

206 

108 

•88 

4S 

29 

-79 

-177 

OklMf»* 

<2 

» 

•10 

49 

49 

•3 

13 

awte 

230 

111 

•119 

43 

48 

-71 

•190 

^W^ntckee* 

140 

lU 

-27 

«9 

«1 

•52 

•79 

USPS  Total 

m 

718 

•235 

305 

342 

•376 

•611 

WASMe 

WtemWA 

«7 

too 

.47 

soo 

SOO 

-150 

•197 

WASmNOTON  TOTAL 

1.6S0 

13M 

•281 

815 

842 

•526 

•808 

[tweStrteC 

MffiriBBO'OiVUt) 

3^ 

2^ 

•405 

2.049 

1.787 

•1.204 

USFSToial 

-1308 

BLM 

W4 

814 

.100 

370 

422 

•391 

-492 

States 

950 

903 

•47 

680 

680 

•223 

•270 

TOTAL  PuMic 

S,4<0 

4.108 

-752 

3,099 

2jno 

•1318 

•2.570 

looavoiad  to  tang  log  scale 
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A.        VS  Fprygt  g^rvicy 

Our  estimate  of  the  impacts  of  the  ISC  Strategy  on  the  USPS  ASQs  exceed  the 
agency's  estimate  by  262  MMbf  long  log  scale.  The  following  sections  explain  the 
dififeienoes. 

1.  Including  unmapped  HCAs 

We  withdrew  an  additional  17,000  acres  of  suitable  land  from  the  Siuslaw  NF  land 
base  to  account  for  the  additional  Categoiy  3  HCAs  identified  after  Region  6  counted  the 
HCA  acres.  The  Forest  estimated  that  the  additional  HCAs  encompassed  27,000  total 
acres.  Since  about  63%  of  the  total  forested  acres  are  classified  as  suitable  timberland,  we 
estimated  that  63%  or  17,000  of  these  unmapped  HCAs  were  suitable  forest  land. 

Both  Region  5  and  the  BLM  included  acres  in  unmapped  Categoiy  4  HCA*s  in 
their  original  estimates.  Region  6,  however,  did  not  Based  on  the  information  found  in 
the  ISC  Report,  we  removed  an  additional  30,000  acres  from  the  Region  6  suitable  land 
base  to  account  for  the  Category  4  HCAs.  The  acres  were  allocated  between  the  westside 
forests  based  on  the  percent  of  mapped  HCAs  in  each  forest 

2.  qoryectiop  pf  ffCA  M^ 

Using  their  new  GIS  databases,  four  Region  6  forests  calculated  the  suitable  acres 
in  the  HCAs  independently  of  the  Region's  effort  Where  they  differ,  our  estimates  are 
based  on  the  GIS  measured  acres  rather  than  Region's  dot  count  Table  5  compares  the 
dot  count  and  the  GIS  acres  for  the  forests  vfhcte  there  was  a  difference. 
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Svittbk  Acrft  tar  Uw  Draft  a^  PMtfMtod  1 

(acitt) 

DraftPlM  Pw»ctedPlMi  PMfcmw 

MtHood                         513,900  468»000  -45,900 

Wniamette                      858,200  774,600  -83,600 

Total                           1372,100  1,242,600  -129,500 

Using  the  oonccted  pcojected  plan  acres  with  the  projected  plan  ASQs  increases 
our  impact  estimate. 

4.       Qprrecting  pretocd  ASQi 

In  the  process  of  checking  the  Forest  Service  figures,  we  compared  acres  to  the 
ASQs  for  various  alternatives  in  the  draft  plans  and  the  ISC  Strategy.  We  found  two 
forests  where  the  reduction  in  ASQ  for  the  ISC  Strategy  was  outside  of  the  expected 
range.  Further  investigation  revealed  that  the  projected  plan  ASQs  without  the  ISC 
Strategy  shown  in  the  USDA/USDI  report  are  overstated.  It  appears  that  the  ForesU  had 
already  reduced  the  projected  plan  ASQs  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  ISC  Strategy, 
but  had  not  yet  notified  the  Region.  Table  7  compares  the  projected  ASQs  as  shown  in 
the  USDA/USDI  report  to  the  likely  projected  plan  ASQs  if  the  ISC  Strategy  were  not 


TBble7 
PMtfaetod  Plaa  ASQa  wfthimt  ISC  Stmv 

(MMbO 

Fit»  USDAAISDI 
Report 

LikdIyASQ 
w/o  Strategy            DUfereBce 

Shasta-Trinity 

224 

195 

-29 

Six  Rivets 

150 

135 

-15 

Total 

374 

330 

-44 

The  unpacts  in  Table  4  are  based  on  the  likely  ASQs  shown  above.  Ibis  decision 
aOocates  44  MMbf  of  the  change  fifom  past  harvest  levels  to  the  forest  planning  process 
and  away  bom  the  ISC  Strategy. 

5.         ASQ  Impacts 

As  discussed  in  Section  IV.A.,  Region  6  cakailated  the  ASQ  under  the  ISC 
Strategy  m: 
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Tables 
ComparisoB  of  Dot  Comit  ud  GIS  Saitabte  Acres  la  Uw  HCAs 

(Acies) 

RcgiOB'S 

DotConat 

Fnraf s  GIS 

DilferaMc 

Rogue  River 

90,000 

68,000 

-22,000 

Siuslaw 

144,000 

124,000 

•20,000 

Umpqua 

135,000 

162,000 

27,000 

Wfllamettc 

263,000 

246,000 

-17.000 

Total 

632,000 

600,000 

Net  difference 

-3^000 

Absolute  difference 

86,000 

Using  the  GIS  acres  rather  than  the  dot  count  acres  reduces  our  unpact 
since  there  is  a  net  reduction  in  the  acres  assumed  to  be  withdrawn. 


3.         Correcting  suitable  acres  for  the  projected  plan 

The  Region  6  estimate  uses  the  total  suitable  acres  for  the  projected  plan  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  the  percentage  of  suitable  land  in  the  HCAs.  We  found  that  oo  two 
forests  the  Region  had  used  the  total  suitable  land  from  the  draft  plan  rather  than  the 
projected  plan.  Since  the  suitable  acres  in  the  draft  plans  are  greater  than  in  the 
projected  plans,  this  error  had  the  effect  of  underestimatmg  the  impacts.  Table  6 
compares  the  draft  and  projected  plan  suitable  acres  where  there  was  a  difference. 
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ADoofding  to  the  Regioo,  the  inteiitioo  bdilnd  the  5%  downward  MQuttment  (the 
S5  fiKtor)  wM  to  take  into  aooount  tome  of  the  haiveit  icheduling  impacts  leauhing  from 
removing  above-awerifB  aoci  out  of  the  timber  baie. 

A  review  of  the  resullB  of  the  Otympfe  NF  iORPIAN  nm  and  the  BU^*!  SIM^ 
nmt  imfinrtff  thi!  a  ^  rwhiflion  mMftrffttimalff  thp  f^m***  ■«'f!*H"TTffg  iniffft  The 
Oympic'li  PORPLAN  ASQ  wai  20%  iem  than  the  ASQ  that  would  have  been  derived 
from  the  R^km'f  fionnnto  and  2S%  iem  than  a  itralght  line  acreage  baied  rednctkm. 


To  develop  a  reaionable  haiveit  ichediiling  adjwtnient  fictor,  we  compared  the 
pcroentj^e  of  acrea  withdrawn  to  the  percentage  reduction  in  haiveit  fbr  the  BLM 
dirtricts.  The  average  difference  wai  32%  -  the  ASQ  dropped  by  49%  when  only  37%  of 
the  acres  were  withdrawn  (49%  /  37%  ■  132  or  a  32%  additional  impact  Car  haivest 
scheduling  impacts).  Since  nearly  all  BLM  districts  showed  an  fanpact  greater  than  the 
25%  diffinence  on  the  Olympic»  we  felt  that  a  20%  fictor  was  a  oonsovatively  reasonable 
adjustment  factor  to  apply  to  all  USPS  forests. 

Based  on  the  Mt  Ifood  analysis  and  the  WDlamette  analysis  denribed  above  as 
weQ  as  converutions  with  the  forest  planners,  we  believe  it  is  prudent  to  also  make  a  fiist 
decade  adjustment  fbr  the  SO^ll-40  rule.  The  Mt  Hood  found  that  it  couki  only  find  137 
MMbfm  the  fust  year  compared  to  the  154  prpiected  by  the  Regkm.  This  is  an  11% 
reductkm  from  the  Regkm's  final  estimate  and  a  15%  reductkm  from  the  straigbt  line 
acreage  based  reductkm.  We  decided  to  use  5%  as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  impact 
of  the  50-11-40  rule  on  the  vohnne  that  coukI  be  scheduled  from  the  acres  outskle  of  the 
HCA. 


Using  a  factor  of  1  JO  to  account  for  haivest  scheduling  impacts  and  a  factor  of  .95 
for  the  impactt  of  the  50^11-40  rule,  our  estimate  of  the  projected  ASQ  under  the  ISC 
Strategy  was  calculated  as  follows; 


This  equatkm  was  applied  to  all  USPS  forests  with  the  cneptkxi  of  the  Mt  Baker- 
Snoquafanie.  Since  the  suitable  acres  in  the  HCAs  on  that  forest  compriied  655%  of  the 
total  suitable  acres,  we  used  a  haivest  scheduling  fiKtor  of  1.10  rather  than  1.2a 


Our  Regk»  6  estimates  are  not  based  on  an  additfonal  adjustment  for  SOHAi 
outskle  of  the  HCAs  that  might  come  back  into  the  suitable  land  base.  Regk»6 
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I  that  alxNit  85,000  acfcs  (25%  of  the  34a(XK)  SOHA  acfcs  outskfe  of  tte 
could  oome  back  mto  the  timber  base  if  the  ISC  Strategy  replaced  the  SOHA  ttrat^y.  If 
85,000  additioiia]  acres  were  added  to  the  suitable  land  based,  the  projected  ASQs  could 
increase  by  30^  MMbt 

7. 

In  reviewing  the  documentation,  we  found  that  with  only  two  eneptions,  the 
USDA/USDI  report  faithfiiOy  reproduces  the  timber  output  estimates  made  at  the  forest 
and  region  level  It  appears  that  the  role  of  the  Washington  Office  was  limited  to 
estimating  the  economic  and  social  impacts. 

TTie  caBceptions  appear  to  have  little  consequence.  Region  5  reported  the 
projected  ASQ  with  the  ISC  Strat^y  for  the  Mendodno  and  Shasta-Trinity  forests  as 
58  MMbf  and  132  MMbf  respectively.  Hie  USDA/USDI  report  shows  the  ASQs  as 
66  MMbf  and  129  MMbt  Since  the  Region  5  analysts  cannot  exfiam  the  difference,  we 
decided  to  use  the  figures  originally  reported  by  the  Region  as  a  basis  for  our 


&       PlmiK^wtevf  A??0 

Table  2  compares  the  planned  sale  level  and  the  ASQ  shown  in  the  plan. 
Although  the  percentage  uapaa  k  greater  on  the  planned  sale  basis,  our  estimates  are 
based  on  the  projected  ASQ.  This  puts  all  of  the  Region  5  impacts  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  Region  6  impacts,  and  avoids  clouding  the  spotted  owl  impacts  with  the  impacts  of 
another  and  quite  different  issue. 


Hie  BLM*s  impact  estimates  are  the  result  of  an  intensive  mapping  and  timber 
harvest  scheduling  analysis.  The  BLM's  CIS  was  used  to  identify  HCA  acres  by  age  dass. 
The  acres  m  each  age  dass  were  withdrawn  from  the  suitable  land  base  in  three  stages 
and  the  impact  of  the  50^11-40  rule  was  tested  on  the  final  run  by  lengthening  the 
minimum  rotation  age.  This  series  of  analyses  was  performed  for  each  of  the  BLM*s 
twelve  planning  units  in  Western  Oregon. 

Our  impact  estimates  for  the  BLM  are  52  MMbf  long  log  scale  1^  than  the  BLM 
estimates  shown  in  the  USDA/USDI  report  We  made  only  two  adjustments  to  the  BLM 
figures. 

L         Correction  for  douMe  counting. 

As  eaqilained  m  Section  V.B.I.,  the  BLM  was  not  able  to  use  iu  OIS  to  intersect 
the  timber  information  with  the  current  land  allocation.  Adjustments  were  made  in  a 
spreadsheet  to  tiy  to  account  for  overlap  between  land  previously  allocated  to  no-harvest 
prescriptions  and  the  HCAs.  A  spreadsheet  error,  however,  led  to  acres  being  added  to 
the  HCAs  rather  than  subtracted  from  them.  Hie  land  withdrawal  for  the  HCAs, 
therefore,  was  too  laife. 
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Using  acreage  figures  supplied  by  the  BLM,  we  attempted  to  correct  the  double 
oountiiig.  llie  correctkn  was  macfe  by  multiplyiiig  an  average  harvest  scheduling  im^ 
factor  for  each  planning  unit  by  the  double  counted  acres.  A  factor  based  on  the  BLM*s 
50-11-40  analysis  was  thien  applied  to  the  double  counted  acres. 

This  correction  accounts  for  the  52  MMbf  difference  between  our  projection  and 
the  BLKTs  projection  of  the  ASQs  under  the  ISC  Strat^y. 

Z         Adiustment  for  erntinf  SOHAs. 

The  prpiected  plan  leveb  for  the  BLM  shown  in  the  USDAAJSDI  report  are 
based  on  plans  adopted  m  the  early  ISSO's.  Hie  ASQs  fiom  the  current  round  of 
planning  will  not  be  known  until  the  plans  are  completed  m  1992.  After  the  existing  plans 
were  completed,  however,  the  BLM  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  to  reserve  fiom  harvest  110  SOHAs  until  the  new  plans 
are  completed.  Appranmately  242,000  acres  are  included  in  these  SOHAs,  and  they 
contribute  202  MMbf  short  k^  (169  MMbf  long  log)  to  the  ASQ.^' 

To  put  the  BLM  projected  plan  ASQs  on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  agencies  - 
the  most  likely  harvest  if  the  ISC  Strategy  were  not  implemented  ~  we  reduced  the 
projected  plan  ASQ  by  the  vohimes  associated  with  the  110  SOHAs.^  Hie  comparison 
between  average  harvest  and  the  projected  plans  with  and  without  the  ISC  Strategy, 
therefore,  aUocates  impact  away  from  the  ISC  Strategy  and  to  the  plarming  process. 

Since  information  about  the  overlap  between  the  110  SOHAs  and  the  HCAs  was 
not  available,  we  assumed  that  the  HCAs  overlap  the  SOHAs  completely.  If  they  do  not, 
our  estimate  of  the  impact  of  the  ISC  Strategy  understates  the  actual  impact 

3.  Additional  impacts  of  the  50-11-40  rule 

Subsequent  spatial  analyns  performed  by  the  BLM  has  shown  that  in  the  short 
term,  the  initial  50-11-40  analysis  understates  the  total  impact  because  it  assumes  an 
optimal  geographic  distribution  of  age  classes.  We  did  not  make  additional  adjustments, ' 
however,  since  the  BLM*s  additional  analysis  did  not  specify  how  k>ng  the  additional 
impacts  wouki  last  Our  estimates,  therefore,  probably  underrate  the  short  term  impacts. 

C        ImPPgft  CT  $^tg  hMVCTtt 

Based  on  conversations  with  the  state  analysts  responsible  for  generating  impact 
estimates,  we  decided  to  accept  the  impact  estimates  made  by  the  three  states  without 
modificatk>n. 


'^nwK  SOHAi  iicre  BOC  involvHl  in  the  BLl^s  attcmpl  lo  take  iolo  a^^ 
citiaa. 

^^ne  whniie  radoctioo  f*M  pnnled  between  BLM  dtilrkii  bMcd  OB  tiK  tab^ 


39-618  0-91-14 
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In  Oii^oo  and  Wafhingioii,  the  Sutei'  tttiamta  tmdentate  the  total  impact  since 
the  impact  of  the  S0-ll-40nilewai  not  taken  into  account  Baied  oo  the  findingi  on 
BLM  and  private  landi,  the  SO^ll-40  nde  could  add  a  s«nificant  impact  to  tfaeie 


The  Ofi^on  Dqiartment  oi  Foiettiy  icoently  leviied  its  estimate  of  impacts  oo 
State  land  from  50  MMbf  to  71  MMbt  We  used  the  lower  Qgure  since  the  revision  was 
'  afker  w6  initially  released  our  < 

D.         Other  puhiic  owmetih^ 


Due  to  time  comtraints,  our  estimates  do  not  take  iitfo  account  potential  timber 
output  reductiOBS  on  two  other  public  ownenhlpt. 

One  HCA  encompasses  most  of  the  forest  land  withfai  Fort  Ixwis,  Washiqsk^ 
The  Departnient  of  Defense  annually  sells  about  5-10  MMbf  from  there  lands.    Out 
impact  estimates,  however,  do  not  faidude  any  reduction  from  this  land. 


A  number  of  Indian  tribes  own  timberland  within  the  spotted  owl  habiutranfe.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  HCAs  encompass  much  of  the  tribal  hmd. 
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ftates  came  fioma  number  of  Kmroa.^  TTie  lesults  were  cgpanded  over  the  entire 
forest  industiy  land  l>ase  and  one  half  of  the  non-industrial  prhmte  land  base.  The 
reduction  fior  the  non-industrial  land  is  based  on  the  observation  that  non-mdustrial 
landownen  have  historically  harvested  at  substantially  less  than  their  potential  sustainable 
yield  level  and  the  assumption  that  they  would  continue  to  do  sa 

Ihe  bulk  of  the  reduction  shown  in  Table  8  is  due  to  the  50-11-40  rule.  Private 
landownen  currently  manage  on  rotations  well  below  the  70^  year  rotation  implied  by 
the  50-11-40  rule.  Harvest  under  the  ISC  Strategy  is  delayed  for  a  few  decades  while  the 
inventoiy  grows  to  the  point  that  it  could  support  the  longer  rotation. 

2.       Criifomw  irnwr^  CTtinwlCT 

A  study  prepared  and  funded  by  the  timber  industiy  in  California  found  a 
relatively  large  number  of  owl  pain  living  on  private  forest  lands  in  California.  The 
California  owls  were  found  to  live  in  stands  that  are  only  50  to  80  yean  old.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  unexpected  finding,  the  ISC  Report  gives  special  attention  to  habitat  on 
private  lands.  Ihe  Report  states: 

"Private  lands  in  northern  California  currently  support  a  significant  portion 
of  the  spotted  owl  population  in  northern  California.  Maintaining  a  viable 
owl  population  on  thoe  lands  is  critical  Unless  these  owl  popuhitions  are 
maintainfid,  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  owl  population  will  occur  in  the 
coastal  area  fiom  Marin  County  north  to  Humboldt  County  and  in  the  area 
east  of  Qair  Engle  Reservoir. 

Inadequate  Federal  land  exnts  in  these  areas  to  fiitty  apply  the  standards 
and  guidelines  to  sustain  owl  viability.... 

"The  system  of  HCAs  on  Federal  lands  may  result  in  an  average  density  of  about 
1.7  pain  per  township.  Given  the  owl  populations  now  on  private  land  in  the 
Shasta/McOoud  and  northern  California  Coast  range»  •  similar  density  on  the 
higher  site  quality,  lower  elevation  lands  in  private  ownenhip  would  be  possible. 
We  recommend  that  a  State-initiated  habitat  conservation  plan  be  written  to 
provide  a  system  to  augment  owls  on  Federal  Lands 

"The  Committee  recognizes  that  management  on  private  and  State  lands 
represents  a  considerably  difiEerent  scenario  than  does  management  on 


^BMMtt.  Pttricta  R  and  Graver  a  CkMie,  1974  Iloriier  lUMHoe  SMirtia  for  Wad^^ 
Sutka.  Jmumy  1«  1973L 

Gcdacy.  I>]Mld^  P 11  BaMd  A  MX  Md.  USDA  Forart  Scnte,  PNW  Statiaa  iMbH^^ 

Timber  icKNne  tUtMa  for  al  foral  had,  caeefi  natiaud  fbreMs  in  eaitcni  Ovcfoo,  1989. 
Timber  icKMne  ftaUMia  for  noa4Bdaal  forni  land  in  wot-oealnl  Ovcfoo,  1987. 
Ilniber  icKMne  ftatiMici  for  no»4Bdcrri  fofcM  land  in  noftliwett  Oi«foa.  1^ 
Timber  icKMne  ftatiMici  for  n(M4BdcrBl  forni  land  in  MMtlracM  Ovcfoo,  1986. 
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t  aiked  boir  the  BC  SiraiqBriiould  ifiect 
r  the  nne  gniddiBei  as  piMic 


How  maiqr  •eras  of  tkabnUmA  do  yon  own  withm  mapped  HCAt? 

Show  the  avnial  cfaaofB  in  ptaooed  banieit  ft>r  the  loDoimig  periods 
not  han«tt  witUo  the  HCAk 


1990-1995      1995-2000      2001-2010      2011-2020      2021-2030      2031-2040 

Show  the  awodated  cfaaofB  m  Long  Run  Suitafnfd  Yield. 

OmaidetheHCAa: 

Hdw  inany  acres  of  tinibeilaDd  do  yoo  own  outside  of  the  mapped  HCAs? 

Show  the  aoDual  cfaanfe  in  planned  haivest  for  the  following  periods  if  you  were 
requfaed  to  meet  the  ^11-40  rule  on  those  acres. 

1990-1995      1995-2000      2001-2010      2011-2020      2021-2030      2031-2040 

Show  the  associated  change  m  Long  Run  Sustained  Yield. 

There  were  some  dififerenoes  between  the  Oregon  and  Washington  sorvqis.  The 
/     Washington  suivqr  asked  fior  harvest  leveb  with  and  without  the  ISC  Strat^y,  rather  than 
'      just  the  change.  The  Washington  survey  did  not  ask  about  Long  Run  Sustained  Yield. 

In  Oregon,  the  survey  responses  represent  about  64%  of  the  total  private  forest 
industry  land  i^thin  the  owl  region.  Ihe  comparable  response  Ggure  for  Washington  is 
87%.  Telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  survey  respondents  to  darliy  the  answen  where 
necessary.  Since  the  surv<^  were  confidential,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  geographical 
breakdown  betow  the  state  level 


The  summarized  responses  were  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  private  foiest  land 
base.  The  total  private  forot  land  acres  within  the  Oregon  HCAs  were  provided  by  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Foiestiy.  The  Washington  figures  were  derh«d  from  the 
BC  Report,  the  HCA  maps  and  the  public  agencies.  Total  private  forest  huMi  witUn  the 
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itatei  came  finoni  a  Mmibcr  of  kmroql     The  icsulli  weve  eipwuted  over  the  eotiie 
forest  iiiduitiy  land  tew  and  ooe  half  of  the  iioii4iKlortM  Hie 

leductioo  Cor  the  noo-indHtiial  land  h  baied  on  the  oheervation  that  nGii4iduitrtal 
landownen  have  hiMocicaOjr  harweMed  at  wbitantiilljr  leit  than  tibeir  potentiil  imfainable 
yiekllevd  and  the  iwimytka  that  they  iwHiM  continue  to  do  la 


Hie  bulk  of  the  leductionihown  in  lUktii  due  to  the  50-11-40  iiile.  Private 
( cunently  numa^B  on  lotationf  well  below  the  70^  sfear  rotation  implied  by 
the  50-11-40  lule.  Harvrnt  under  the  ISC  Strategy  ii  dehqFed  for  a  fisw  decades  while  the 
inventoiy  grows  to  the  point  that  ft  could  support  the  longer  rotation. 


A  study  prepared  and  funded  by  the  timber  industiy  in  OriiiDrnia  fiound  a 
reUtivelylaige  number  of  owl  pairs  livhig  on  private  forest  brndsmCalifiDrnia.  The 
Califorttia  owls  weie  found  to  live  in  stands  that  are  only  50  to  80  years  old.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  uneipected  finding,  the  ISC  Report  gives  special  attention  to  habitat  on 
private  lands.  The  Report  states: 

"Private  lands  in  nofthern  Califomia  current)^  support  a  significant  portion 
of  the  spotted  owl  population  in  nofthem  California.  Maintaining  a  viable 
owl  population  on  these  bttids  is  critkaL  Unless  there  owl  popuktions  are 
maiiilained,  a  dramatic  reduction  in  the  pad  population  wiB  occur  in  the 
coastal  area  from  Marin  County  north  to  Humboldt  County  and  in  the  area 
east  of  Clair  E^gle  Reservoir. 

Inadequate  Federal  land  eadsts  in  there  areas  to  folly  apply  the  standards 
and  guidelines  to  sustain  owl  viability... 

"The  system  of  HCAs  on  Federal  bttids  may  resuh  in  an  average  density  of  about 
1.7  pairs  per  tqwnsh^  Given  the  owl  popuhrtions  now  on  private  land  in  the 
Shasta/McCknid  and  nofthern  CaKfornia  Coast  range*  a  simihur  density  on  the 
higher  site  quality,  lower  elevation  bttids  in  private  ownership  would  be  possible; 
We  recommend  that  a  State-initiated  habitat  conservation  plan  be  written  to 
provide  a  system  to  augment  owls  on  Federal  lands 


"The  Committee  vecogniaBs  that  management  on  private  and  State  I 

reoresents  a  consioeraonf  moersnt  scenario  tuan  does  i 


^BMMtt.  PMikii  II  aiid  Ofoiv  a  ClMM^  IfMIMhv  RflNWM  aMMa  for  Wh^^ 


GolMy.  EtaahL,  PJl  BMMd  a  MX  Md.  USDA  tawl  Sovke.  PNW 
e  MliMiGi  for  li  foraM  had,  ooepl  Mlloni 
■  for  MhlBdenI  forai  laad  la  «ni 
a  MliMiGi  for  aoa^Menl  ioral  laid  la 
BMlaadIa 
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Federal  landi.  Therefore,  we  believe  that  managemeiu  of  suiubtehabiu 
on  private  and  State  buidi  should  be  carried  out  under  the  leadenhip  of 
the  State  of  California  with  cooperation  of  private  hmdowneia.  The  State, 
with  its  cooperators,  should  prepare  a  habitat  conservation  plan  withm  one 
3fear  that  specifies  how  the  owl  popuhtlon  is  to  be  mainfainrd,  and  how 
the  necessaiy  monitoring  and  research  to  guide  adaptive  management  will 
be  carried  out  (ISC  Report,  pages  349-350) 

The  ISC  Report  identifies  two  HCAs  (046  and  C-99)  that  have  no  boundaries. 
The  implication  is  that  these  two  HCAs  inchide  all  of  the  private  land  in  the 
Siasta/McQoud  area  and  the  northern  Califomia  Coast  Range,  respectivdy. 

Since  the  release  of  the  ISC  Report,  the  Califomia  Department  of  Forestiy  and 
Fvtc  Protection  (CDF)  has  been  working  on  two  fronts: 

The  CDF  has  presented  interim  measures  to  the  Board  of  Foiestiy  that 
will  be  used  to  review  Timber  Harvest  Plans  (THPs)  required  prior  to 
harvest  on  private  land.  The  measures  are  bated  on  a  *no  take"  strategjf - 
harvests  that  wouU  adverrely  affect  spotted  owls  or  their  habitat  will  not  be 
permitted. 

The  CDF  is  also  preparing  a  kmg-term  habiut  conservatkm  strategy. 
Alternatives  rangfaig  from  no  change  to  fiill  mitigatkm  fte  take")  will  be 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Forestry  sometime  after  the  federal  agencies 
decide  upon  a  conservation  strategy. 

Given  the  feet  that  the  ISC  Report  delegates  authority  to  the  State  to  prepare  a 
habitat  conservation  plan  coupled  with  the  ambiguous  delineatkm  of  private  land  HCAs, 
we  ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  survqr  of  private  landowners  in  California 
woukl  not  provide  a  defendable  estimate  of  private  land  impacts.  The  private  land 
impacts  for  California  shown  m  this  report,  therefore,  are  based  oo  the  interim  measures 
proposed  by  CDF.  The  timber  output  impacts  were  estimated  by  the  Timber  Association 
of  Califomia  to  be  80%  of  planned  harvest 

3.         Companion  with  USDA/USDI  report 

Our  estimates  of  private  huMi  impacts  are  different  from  those  shown  In  the 
USDA/USDI  report  That  report  assumed  that  no  restriction  woukl  be  applied  to  private 
harvests  and  that,  based  on  a  TAMM  analysis,^  the  reduced  supply  of  pid>lic  stimipage 
woukl  increare  stumpage  prices  and  lead  to  increased  harvests  from  private  timberlyids. 
According  to  the  TAMM  analysis,  the  increase  is  short-lived  as  private  hiventories  cannot 
sustain  the  faicreased  harvest  By  2000  the  harvest  reductkm  on  private  lands  fells  betow 
the  base  level  scenario. 


CModddMC  coMidcn  Ike  bciwwtar  of  pricw,  co— mpthw  iBd  producltai 
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Our  private  land  impact  estimates  dififer  in  that:  (a)  we  assume  that  private 
timberiand  harvests  would  be  subject  to  the  same  constraints  as  public  timberland  harvests; 
and  (b)  our  analysis  did  not  consider  the  price  impacts  resulting  from  supply  restrictions. 


Many  private  landowners  responding  to  the  survey  pointed  out  that  managing 
timber  under  longer  rotations  reduces  the  financial  returns  of  timberland  management 
substantially.  Quantification  of  the  financial  impacts  would  require  a  much  more  detailed 
analysis  and  should  be  pursued  if  any  regulation  of  private  harvest  to  protect  spotted  owls 
is  contemplated. 
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38 
X.        SUMMARY 

AdOM  the  three  statei,  the  ISC  Strategjr  would  reduce  potential  public  timber  sale 
leveb  by  47%  (2,570  MMbfloog  log)  below  the  19S3^hafveft  Ihe  reduction  fiom  the 
projected  plan  level  ii  33%  (1318  MMbf  long  log),  as  shown  in  Table  4. 


The  ISC  Report  is  undear  as  to  what  measures  could  be  taken  to  mitigate  the 
impacts  of  the  ISC  Strat^y  on  timber  hanwst  levels.  Although  the  ISC  recommends 
testing  siMcultural  prescriptions  designed  to  create  old-growth  Uke  timber  stand  conditions 
be  tested  outside  of  the  HCAs  tot  eventual  use  within  the  HCAs  it  does  not  address  the 
issue  more  important  m  the  short  run  which  is  the  potential  to  reallocate  land  outside  of 
the  HCAs  that  is  currently  allocated  to  no-harvest  or  low  mtensity  timber  management  to 
high  intensi^  timber  i 


If  the  fill!  ISC  Strategy  were  strictly  applied  to  private  huMi  in  the  three  sutes, 
private  harvesU  would  drop  51%  (4,250  MMbf  long  log)  fiom  past  harvest  levels  or  46% 
(3,583  MMbf  long  log)  fiom  the  prpjected  future  harvests,  as  shown  in  Table  8. 

Most  of  the  private  land  impact  in  Oregon  and  Washington  could  be  termed  as  a 
delay  of  harvest  due  to  the  50-11-40  rule.  The  impact  m  California  stems  fiom  CDFs 
"no  take"  interim  management  guidelines. 
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Quettioiiiiaife  lent  to  each  USPS  fioiest  and  the  BLM  state  offices. 
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The  fbOowing  request  ft>r  mfomiatioa  wm  lent  to  each  USPS  focett  indiided  m 
the  ISC  Report  and  to  the  BLM  state  office. 

Witboirt  esioeption,  the  USI9  forests  and  the  USI9  leKMoal  offices  were  1^ 
fKOvide  any  of  the  infonnation  describing  the  HCAs.  The  two  legjons  were  able  to 
provide  total  acres  and  some  infonnation  about  the  cadsting  sale  contracts  within  the 
HCAs. 

The  Ofi^on  BLM  State  Office  provided  a  detailed  age  dass  distribution  and  some 
information  about  tibeir  aisiwnptions  concerning  the  land  allocations  of  HCA  acres  in  the 
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MtCAuUUiUMt.  /rUM  •  IMI.  Iltix  KMMit  •   Hiikciic.  Orr|:<iii  97440 
Tclcph«mc(M3)489-«239  •  Fax  (903)485-8310 


April  25.  Vm 


DESCHUTES  NATIONAL  FOREST  ^^jc>. 

Normin  Aneneauli  ^^ 

Forest  Supervisor 
1645Hishwiy20E 
Beod  OR  97701 


Dear  Mr  ArKneauIt: 

The  American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  and  the  Northwest  Forest  Resource  Association 
hive  asked  Timber  Data  Company  to  review  the  timber  output  impacts  associated  with  the 
recently  released  Conservation  Strategy  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl. 

My  primary  objectives  in  this  review  are  to  determine:  (1)  how  the  timber  output  impact 
estimates  were  derived;  and  (2)  whether  these  estimates  account  for  all  of  the  probable  impacts. 

I  understand  the  timber  output  impact  estimates  themselves  have  not  yet  been  released. 
My  intent  at  this  point,  therefore,  is  to  gather  background  information  about  the  Conservation 
Strategy  and  bow  it  fits  into  the  forest  plan  alternative  that  best  represents  the  intended 
management  of  the  Forest 

The  attached  questionnaire  was  designed  under  the  assumption  that  your  staff  has  already 
spent  some  time  analyzing  the  HCAs  described  in  the  report.  If  the  data  is  not  available,  please 
^  in  as  much  information  as  you  have. 

I  realize  responding  to  this  request  will  take  valuable  staff  time  from  other  projects 
important  to  the  Forest  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  however,  that  the  discussion  of  the 
Conservation  Strategy  should  be  based  on  the  best  available  information.  It  is  toward  this  end 
that  I  ask  for  your  cooperation' in  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  have  the  available  information  by 
Thursday,  May  3.  Our  fax  number  is  S03-48S-8.110. 

Within  the  next  few  days,  I  will  follow  up  with  the  Planning  Staff  officer.  At  that  time,  I 
will  try  to  schedule  a  visit  with  your  staff  at  a  mutually  agreeable  time. 

Thank  you  for  your  help  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TIMBER  DATA  COMPANY 

Mark  Rasmu.^cn 
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1.         Table  1  -  HCA  acw  bv  timber  tvoe  and  aoe  daas 

Thefolowino  table  characterizes  each  HCA  by  ipecies  group 
customize  ihe  the  table  to  uee  the  apedes  groupe  and  age 


tartalively  suftil)le  and 


ttiat  coiifbfiii  to  the  forest  planning 


information  is  rwc  yet  awalat)le,  pleate  show  the  brealcdown  between 


HCAm 

UriMiKabto 
Tlnibwtand 

LiiM 

T«l^ 

DowOFk 

Hifi^flr 

UB 

1  YG 

M# 

OQ 

BIS 

^ 

M^ 

Od 

Ciril 

HCA# 

HCA# 

^ 

ctia 

NCA# 

HCA# 

, 

Oil3 

HCAi 

HCA# 

^ 

ClC4 

I   ^ 

HCMT 

. 

FerMt 

TOTAL 
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z        TgWg2-Lgntf?nQffti9yff<»»igHCAg 

This  tabto  identines  how  the  HCA8  are  alkx^ed  in  the  NFMA  forest  (^ 
represents  the  intended  management  or  the  Forest  This  may  t)e  either  (1)  the  ixeferred  alternative 
from  the  Draft  Forest  Plan;  09  the  most  current  version  of  the  preferred  alternative  prior  to  publication 
of  the  Final;  or  (3)  the  Final  Forest  Plea  Please  customize  the  tatile  to  use  the  allocations  specffic  to 
your  Plea 

V  the  detailed  land  allocations  for  each  HCA  are  not  yet  avallat)le.  please  show  the  t>real(down 
between  suttat)le  and  unsuitable  timtiertand. 

Alocation  based  on  Alternative 


HCAm 

Ufid 

T«l*l 

OwiFor 

VlHIlf 

WV 

Be. 

WUd. 

npvtan 

Uniun 

ete. 

Ctfl 

HCA# 

HCA# 

C^2 

HCA# 

HCA# 

^ 

CMS 

HCA# 

HCAJ 

<;m4 

HCA* 

FerMt 

TOTAL 

How  are  overlaps  accounted  for  In  this  table? 


PImm  mH:  Itaifc  RMflMMMn,  Tbnbtr  Oris  Coinp>nyt  505  48S4I239  yMh  quMliofWi 
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T<iWg  9  -  Vngrt  ttmfry  w!g  vgM'iw  !n  tfw  WA? 


Show  the  uncut  timben 
on  page  346  or  the  report  Net 
Qfoee  and  epecVy  an  average 


Mle  volume  in  each  HCA.  The  eale  categorfes  Idlow  the  dassffication 
eawtiml)er  volume  is  preferred.  If  net  volumes  are  unavailat)ie.  use  the 
to  net  conversion. 


Volumes  as  of 


HCto 

PVtOSiriM 

Fr»^tOSiriM 
UndarCofHrael 

ToM 

8oM,Ml 
Awwdad 

PtaMMd. 

Net  Sold 

WMiin 
OS  mi 

NelWMiin 
04  mi 

Citi 

HCA# 

HCA# 

. 

Cit2 

HCA# 

HCA# 

Cits 

HCA# 

HCA# 

Cit4 

HCA# 

, 

Fbiwl 
MM«c 
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4.        T<lWg4-VPmWPgtfHQA? 

The  maps  iTKAided  with  the  ggnWYg<KH>gtt«Wy«h<^ 
HCAt.  Acoordbig  to  the  repoit  Caiagofy  3  and  Catagoiy  4  HCAs  vvtt  be  eetabtohed  around  "known 
and  future  pairr  or  ovvls  outside  or  the  HCA& 

PieaselM  in  the  to«oiyinQtat)le  for  HCAereculredtyy  the  Consenwtlon  Strategy  thalweg 
delineated  on  the  maps  provided  to  the  Regional  Oflice.  Pagee  344-346  or  the  report  describe  the 
guidelines  for  defineating  the  non-mapped  HCAs. 


CMogoryS 

CM«aory4 

Total  hablliCMfM 

Fuhm  owt  pdra  outaid*  of  liMppad- HCA« 

Total  hablMlMfM 
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TabteS>Dtoaf«ionreciuiwmeni«oftheS0.11^mle 

T!w  <>)rwefvalion  Strateov  inciudet  a  haivwt  djspetiion  re^^ 


Tor  evwy  quarter  township,  timber  harvest  shal  be  permitted  oniy  when  50%  of  the  forest 
landscape  consists  or  forest  stands  with  a  mean  DBH  or  11  inches  and  a  canopy  closure  or 
40%(50-1l-40rul^.- 

Page  346  or  the  report  provides  the  detalsfbr  applying  the  50-11 -40  nie.  Using  the  species 
groups  and  management  intensities  from  your  Plan,  pioago  fn  in  the  foSowing  taliie: 


Ag««l 

ASocrt>d 

11- DBH 

Mma^maomM. 

OeugFIr 

Nein»Om 

PIMI 

PtantPCT.CT 

PIMICT 

PtantFMtCT 

HMvFIr 

Nein»Om 

PIMI 

Be 

What  is  the  average  harvest  age  fbr  regenerated  stands  under  you  cunent  plan? 

Is  the  50-11-40  njle  more  or  less  constraining  than  the  dispersion  constraints  included  in  your 
plan?  V  morei  how  much  more? 
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The  Corwervatfon  Strateov  woukl  rogtrict  road  bufcinQ  in  the  HCA»  lomam  347>.  Vqq 
addUonal  road  oonstniction  w«re  aUoM^  in  the  HCAs,  wouM 

acias  of  tantativaly  aulttbte  and  sultabte  timbadand  that  would  t>a  alfoctad. 

V  the  HCAs  ware  astabRshed.  how  nnany  acres  or  tantatii^  sultatile  and  sul^^ 
could  come  kMCk  Into  the  timber  base,  given  the  land  allocation  of  your  Plan? 

Please  provide  maps  showino:  (1)  the  existing  80HA  network;  and  (2)  aclMiy  centeis  (br 
known  and  future  pairs  of  owls. 
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ttoprivile 
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Tbe  fbOowiQg  questkMiiudre  wat  lent  to  ownen  of  induitrial  fofcst  land  in  Oregon. 
Since  thii  wat  a  confidential  survey,  the  Tcspooaa  have  been  removed. 

A  nnihff  queitionnatre  wat  tent  to  induttrial  forest  hmdownen  in  Wathington. 
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1.   PRIVATE  LAND  WITHIN  THE  HCAs 

The  Thonas  report  prohibits  federal  timber  harvest  within  the  HCAs  (see 
pages  346-347  of  the  report).  As  a  worst-scenario,  assume  that  private 
lands  within  the  HCAs  must  be  managed  like  federal  lands. 

For  your  land  located  within  mapped  HCAs..  compare  your  current  harvest 

?lans  to  the  harvest  that  would  result  by  strictly  following  the 
Imitations  of  the  Strategy. 

Please  convert  to  NNbf  and  use  the  specified  time  periods  If  at  all 
possible. 


Acres  of  Timberland  Located  Vlthin  Happed  HCAs 


Change  'In  Average  Annual  Harvest 


1990-1996 
1996-2000 
2001-2010 
2011-2020 
2021-2030 
2031-2040 
Long  Run  Sustained  Yield 
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SpotUd  OmI  PrIvaU  Lands  Harvest  Ii^Mct  Survey  (Cent.) 


PRIVATE  LM)S  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  HCAs 

The  ThoMS  report  could  affect  the  tlnlng  of  harvest  on  lands  outside  of 
the  HCAs.  The  50-11-40  rule  states: 

"For  every  quarter  township,  tiaber  harvest  shall  be  peraltted  only 
when  SOX  of  the  forest  landscape  consists  of  forest  stands  with  a 
■ean  OBH  of  11  Inches  and  a  canopy  closure  of  40X;  all  land-use 
allocations  on  forest  land  and  all  ownerships  within  the  quarter 
township  contribute  to  Meeting  this  rule. 

"Uhere  the  quarter  township  contains  Multiple  ownerships,  the 
percentage  Is  computed  separately  for  each  owner  based  on  the  amount 
of  ownership.  For  example.  If  owner  A  has  2880  acres  In  the  quarter 
township.  It  would  have  a  1440  acre  quota  under  the  50-11-40  rule 
before  harvest  would  be  permitted.  If  owners  B  and  C  each  had  1440 
acres,  their  quota  under  the  rule  would  be  720  acres  of  forest 
stands,  each  with  a  mean  OBH  of  11  Inches  and  a  40X  canopy  closure." 
(Page  348). 

For  timberland  located  outside  of  the  HCAs.  please  Indicate  how  the 
50-11-40  rule  would  Impact  harvest  plans.  Again,  please  convert  to  NNbf 
and  use  the  specified  time  periods'.  If  possible. 


Acres  of  Timberland  Outside  of  the  Happed  HCAs 


qh^nq^  In  Anny?!  Aver^q^  H?rv??t 


1990-1996 
1996-2000 
2001-2010 
2011-2020 
2021-2030 
2031-2040 
Long  Run  Sustained  Yield 


5/10/90 
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or 


JEXaaiTlVg  DZRICTOR 
ANERiayi  F0BB8T  nSOOBCB  hLLIMMCE 


BEFORE  THE 


SUBCOMMITTEE  OM  FORESTS,  FAMILY  FARMS,  AND  ENERGY 
OF  THE  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE 


OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


JULY  26,1990 
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1m intggattctJQn 

Good  Boming.  My  namm   is  Mark  R^y.  Z  aa  tho  Exocutivo  Diractor 
of  tbm  ABsrican  Forast  Raaouroa  Allianca  hara  in  Waahington  D.C. 
Tha  Allianca  ia  a  coalition  of  companiss,  ozrganl nations, 
coaaunity  action  groupa  and  individual  a  dadicatad  to  tha  viaa  uaa 
and  ranawal  of  Aaarica'a  foraata.  I  appraciata  tha  opportunity 
to  taatify  bafora  tha  Subcoaaittaa  today. 


Many  of  our  aaabara  ara  dapandant  upon  tha  National  Foraata, 
othar  public  landa,  and  privata  landa  in  tha  Pacific  Northvaat 
and  northam  California  for  all  or  aoat  of  thair  raw  aatarial 
aupply.  Tharafora,  tha  Piah  and  Wildlifa  Sarvica"a  Juna  22 
liating  of  tha  Northam  Spottad  Ovl  aa  a  thraatanad  apaciaa  undar 
tha  Bndangarad  Spaciaa  Act  and  any  aubaaquant  ragulatory  and 
racovary  activitiaa  vill  hava  a  aubatantial  iapact  on  aany  of  tha 
Allianca  "a  aaabara.  Siailarly,  propoaala  auch  aa  H.R.  5295  (tha 
Anciant  Poraat  Act  of  1990),  H.R.4492  (tha  Anciant  Poraat 
Protaction  Act  of  1990) ,  H.R.4909  (tha  CoBoninity  Stability  Act  of 
1990) ,  and  H.R.  5116  (tha  Spottad  Ovl  Altamativaa  Act  of  1990) , 
vill  hava  aignificant  iapacta  on  our  aaabara  aa  vail. 

Today  I  vill  of  far  tha  viava  of  tha  Allianca  and  tha  f  oraat  ^ 
induatry  on  thaaa  propoaala.  I  vill  apand  aoat  of  ay  tiaa  on 
H.R.  5295  aa  it  ia  both  tha  aoat  racant  and  aoat  coaprahanaiva 
propoaal  of  tha  four.  Hovavar,  I  vill  alao  raviav  aach  of  tha 
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othttr  bills  and  provida  tha  forest  industry"*  visvs  on  MiGh. 

kppmairinq  with  »•  today  is  Dr.  Wilbur  Naki,  a  profassor  of 
Ragional  Bcononics  at  tha  univaraity  of  Minnaaota  in  8t.  Paul. 
At  our  raquaat  —  and  aa  a  supplaaant  to  a  largar  study  affort  on 
tha  social  and  aconoaic  af facts  of  tha  listing  of  tha  Northam 
Spottad  Ovl  aa  a  thraatanad  spaciaa  —  Dr.  Haki  and  Dr.  Joto 
Bautar  with  tha  Hason,  Bruca  and  Girard  consulting  fim  in 
Portland,  Oragon  hava  praparad  an  analyaia  of  tha  social  and 
aconoaic  iapacts  that  would  flow  froa  tha  inpIuDcntatloxi  of  H.R. 
5295  or  H.R.  4492.  I  will  subait  both  this  and  tha  largar 
analyaia  of  tha  apottad  owl  liating,  for  tha  racord.  Z  will 
rafar  to  Dr.  Haki 'a  work  in  ay  raaarka  on  H.R.  5295  and  H.R. 
4492. 

Bafora  coaaanting  on  thaaa  billa,  howavar,  I  would  lika  to 
briafly  digraas  and  coaaant  on  tha  original  basa  study.  This 
background  ia  iaportant  bacauaa  it  aats  tha  baais  for  tha 
aupplaaantal  study  on  tha  aocial  and  aconoaic  iapacta  of  H.R. 
5295  and  H.R.  4492.  Zn  chartaring  tha  atudy  induatry  fait 
strongly  that  thara  waa  a  coapalling  naad  to  undaratand  tha 
aocial  and  aconoaic  iapacta  that  would  likaly  rasult  froa 
iaplaaantation  of  aaaauraa  protacting  tha  Northam  Spottad  Owl, 
or  for  that  aattar  old  growth  forasts. 

Conaaquantly,  in  aid-April,  aoon  aftar  tha  Northam  Spottad  Owl 
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IntmraqmnGy  Scimitiflo  Comitt««  iasuad  its  report,  and  in 
anticipation  of  tba  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlifs  8srvica<s  listing 
dacision,  tha  Allianca  oontractad  vith  Dr.  Joto  Bautar  of  tha 
Hason,  Bruca  and  Girard  consult  lug  fim  in  Portland,  Oragon  to 
conduct  a  coqprahansiva  analysis  of  tha  potantial  social  and 
aconoaic  ispacts  that  would  likaly  rasult.  undar  tha  tarss  of 
tha  contract.  Dr.  Bautar  had  ooaplata  acadaaic  fraadoa  to  choosa 
his  own  study  taaa  to  conduct  this  avaluation.  As  a  forssr 
profassor  of  forast  aconoaics  at  Oragon  Stata  Univarsity,  Dr. 
Bautar  is  wall-loiown  within  tha  acadaaic  conninity. 

Subsaquantly,  Dr.  Bautar  salactad  Dr.  Xaith  Gillass  of  tha 
Univarsity  of  California  at  Barkalay,  Dr.  Robart  G.  Laa  of  tha 
Univarsity  of  Waahington,  Dr.  Paul  Polsin  of  tha  Univarsity  of 
Montana,  as  wall  as  Dr.  Wilbur  Naki  and  Mr.  Doug  Olson  of  tha 
Univarsity  of  Minnasota  to  coqprisa  tha  vulti-univarsity  taaa  to 
conduct  tha  analysis.  Dr.  Bautar  also  ratainad  Mr.  Mark 
Rasnussan  of  Tiabar.  Data  Cosqpany  in  Bugana,  Oragon  to:  (1)  f  iald- 
chack  tha  fadaral  agancias'  astiaatas  of  tha  harvast  laval 
raductiona  that  would  occur  froa  iaplaaantation  of  tha 
Intaragancy  Sciantific  Comittaa  Raporti  and  (2)  conduct  aurvaya 
of  privata  land  ownars  in  tha  thraa  statas  to  aasaas  tha  iapact 
of  tha  Northam  Spottad  Owl  listing  undar  dif farant  ragulatory 
acanarioa. 

Tha  Bautar  study  taaa"s  findings  wara  ralaasad  in  two  stagas.  On 
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JuiM  19,  Mr.  RanmssMi  and  Dr.  B«atttr  publishsd  a  raviav  of  tha 
public  and  privata  land  harvast  raductiona  anticipatad  aa  a 
conaaquanc*  of  iaplaaantation  of  tha  Zntaragancy  Sciantif Ic 
Coanittaa  Raport.  With  raapact  to  public  landa,  tha  atudy  taaa 
found  that  tha  Poraat  Sarvica  had  undaraatiaatad,  vhila  tha 
Buraau  of  Land  Nanagaaant  had  actually  ovaraatiaatad,  tha  iapact 
of  application  of  tha  Intaragancy  Sciantific  Coanittaa  Raport  to 
thair  raapactiva  landa. 

Tha  atudy  taaa  alao  aakad  privata  landovnara  in  Oragon  and 
Washington  to  (aa  a  hypothaaia)  aatiaata  tha  affacta  of 
application  of  tha  Interagency  Sciantific  Coanittaa'a 
racoaaandationa  on  privata  landa  through  Piah  and  Wildlifa 
Sarvica  or  citizan  auit  enforcenant  of  Saction  9  of  tha 
Endangarad  Spaciaa  Act.  In  California,  tha  atudy  taaa  uaad 
intaria  guidalinaa  davalopad  aa  a  conaaquanca  of  tha  listing 
daciaion  by  tha  California  Dapartaant  of  Poraatry  and  Pira 
Protaction  for  tiabar  harvasting  paraits  on  privata  lands.  Iha 
draft  guidalinaa  hava  nov  baan  finalizad  with  ainor  changas.  Dr. 
Bautar's  and  Mr.  Raaauasan's  raport  concludad  that  tha  ragion- 
wida  tiabar  harvaat  projactad  on  all  land  ownarahipa  for  tha 
1990 "a  would  fall  froa  ovar  15  billion  board  faat  to  juat  undar  8 
aillion  board  faat  of  voluaa. 

On  July  9,   Dr.  Bautar  and  tha  balanca  of  tha  study  taaa  travallad 
to  Waahington,  D.C.  to  ralaasa  thair  raport  and  background 
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studies  of  ttk%   social  and  aconoaic  iapacta  cauaad  by  harvaat 
raductiona  of  thia  aagnituda.  Houaa  and  Sanata  ataff  and  agancy 
rapraaantativaa  vara  briafad  by  tha  atudy  taaa. 

Aa  tha  only  conprahanaiva  aocial  and  aconoaic  iapact  analyaia 
aaaociatad  with  tha  affort  to  protact  tha  apottad  ovl,  tha 
docuaant  providaa  axtraaaly  uaaful  infomation,  both  about  ovl 
protaction  altamativaa  aa  anviaionad  in  H.R.  5116,  aa  wall  aa 
old  growth  praaarvation  aaaauraa.  Tha  ragion  coapriaad  of 
waatam  Waahington,  waatam  Oragon,  and  northam  California  could 
auffar  tha  loaa  of  aora  than  102,000  diract  and  indiract  jobs  if 
tha  protaction  af fordad  tha  owl  undar  tha  Endangarad  Spaciaa  Act 
ia  praaiaad  on  tha  Intaragancy  Sciantific  Coamiittaa  ■  a  Raport.  It 
■uat  ba  amphaaizad  that  thia  una^ployaant  ahock  will  not  hava 
baan  tha  conaaquanca  of  aarkat  forcaa,  but  a  function  of  diract 
and  knowing  govamaant  daciaiona.  Thaaa  job  loaaaa  will  coaa  on 
top  of  an  anticipatad  loaa  of  anothar  45,000  joba  dua  to  fadaral 
harvaat  raductiona  aaaociatad  with  othar  anvironaantal 
ragulationa  —  including  apottad  owl  protaction  aaaauraa  — 
iapoaad  through  tha  Potaat  Sarvica'a  planning  procaaa. 


II.   The  Forest  Industry  Must  Reluctantly  Oopoaa  H,R.  5295  aa  an 
Unwarranted  and  Unjustified  Set-aside  of  Additional 
Productive  Forest  Lands-  upon  which  the  Econoniy  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation  Depend  for  Sustained  forest 
Management, 
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H.R.  5295  would  Mtablish  a  "Pacific  Northvast  Anciant  rormmt 
Bmrnmrvm  SystaB,"  (tha  "Raaarva")  containing  ovar  6.3  million 
acraa  of  land  aat-aaida  froa  foraat  aanagaaant  purpoaaa.  Hiia 
conatitutaa  tha  aingla,  largaat  land  withdrawal  bill  avar 
contaaplatad  for  tha  lowar  48  Unitad  Stataa.  Zn  aiza  it  rivala 
tha  1980  Alaaka  National  Intaraat  Landa  Conaarvation  Act,  but  in 
aocial  and  aconoaic  impact  it  would  aaaily  aurpaaa  tha  1980  Act 
by  aavaral  ordara  of  aagnituda. 

Aa  Dr.  NaXi'a  atudy  indicataa,  H.R.  5295  would  raduca  tiabar 
harvaata  on  fadaral  landa  on  an  intaria  baaia  aignificantly. 
Thia  would  raault  in  tha  loaa  of  43,569  diract  and  indiract  joba 
on  top  of  tha  45,000  joba  the  foraat  plana  will  alraady  coat  — 
an  iapact  alightly  higher  than  that  aaaociatad  with  tha 
iaplaaantation  of  tha  Interagency  Scientific  Coamittaa  Report  on 
public  landa.  We  expect  the  private  land  iapacta  aaaociatad  with 
tha  liating  of  the  owl  to  occur  without  regard  to  paaaaga  of  H.R. 
5295.  The  iapacta  of  paaaaga  of  H.R.  4492  are  aubatantially 
higher  aa  Dr.  MaXi'a  report  indicataa. 


There  are  aoae  good  ideaa  embodied  in  H.R.  5295.  However,  thia 
ambitioua  land  withdrawal  propoaal  atarta  from  auch  a  looaa  and 
undiafined  baaa  of  findinga,  purpoaaa,  facta,  and  dafinitiona, 
that  it  cannot  even  be  conaiderad  a  good  atarting  point  for 
diacuaaion  about  either  altemativaa  and  protect  the  Northern 
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Spotted  Owl,  or  alt^mattt  aanagoMnt  schoMS  for  old  growth 
forosts.  B«low,  Z  will  r«vi«w  sobo  of  thm  aajor  dofici«ici«s  in 
tho  way  tho  bill  is  draftwl. 


Savaral  of  thm   Pindinaa.  Stat— nt:«  of  Ptirpoaa  and 
Daf initiona  Incorporatad  in  H.R,  S295  Ara  at  Odda  viiA 
Exigtina  Knowladaa  and  Raaaareh  About  tha  Foraata  of  tha 

Pagjfjg  WorthVMti 


Tha  "Findings**,  **Statanants  of  Purposa,*"  and  *"  Daf  initiona** 
providad  in  H.R.  5295  ara  spun  togathar  to  attaapt  to  provida  a 
compelling  casa  for  tha  withdrawal  and  prasarvation  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  otherwisa  productive  forest  land.  However^ 
this  material  found  in  Sections  2,3,  and  4  of  the  bill  is  framed 
in  a  manner  which  does  not  comport  Vith  %^at  we  know  about:  (1) 
the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest;  (2)  the  economy  under  which 
the  region  operates;  or  (3)  basic  principles  of  economic  theory 
and  market  forces. 

For  example.  Finding  5  states  that  **soma  timber  dependent  rural 
communities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  need  economic  assistance  to 
become  less  timber  dependant.**  This  finding  ignores  a  large  body 
of  economic  and  social  research  that  suggests  that,  given  the 
extensive  timber  resource  base  surrounding  these  communities,-  and 
the  variables  that  affect  the  location  of  new  industries,  it  is. 
improbable  that  rural  communities  surrounded  by  forests  and  far  ,, 
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tram  athmr  arsas  of  •oonoBic  activity  can  bacoM  lass  titfMr 
d^pandant  by  attracting  othar  industrias.  Motwithstaiiding  glib 
proposals  coaaonly  of farad  for  lag isia ting  tbasa  "forast  lockad" 
coaaunitias  out  of  thair  tiabar  dapandaney,  tha  sispla  facts  ara 
I that  this  will  not  happan.  Dr.  Poliin's  rasaarch,  alraady 
Isubaittad  for  tha  raoord  alaboratas  on  this  point. 

In  short,  thasa  coasunitias  will  bacoaa  aoonomic  disastar  araas 
as  a  consaquanca  of  tha  loss  of  thair  aconomic  basa.  Wa  will 
knowingly  craate  "rural  ghattos**  in  the  Pacific  Northvast.  As 
part  of  our  coaprahenBlve  study  I  hava  subaittad  for  tha  racord 
racant  rasaarch  conducted  for  the  Alliance  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  a 
sociologist  at  tha  University  of  Vaahington.  Dr.  Lee  reviewed 
the  sociological  factors  that  coaa  into  play  as  these  coaaunities 
face  stress  by  land  withdrawals  such  as  thoaa  propoaad  in  H.R. 
5295. 

Dr.  Lee  concluded  that  "because  of  the  potentially  sudden  and 
severe  harvest  reductions,  the  disruption  of  peoples  lives  could 
result  in  faaily  violence,  drug  use,  dmnkennaaB,  and  even 
suicide •«  But  Dr.  Lee  noted  that  social  disorders  are  not  the 
only  consequence.  Because  these  iapacts  will  be  felt  in  rural, 
tiaber  dependent  coaaunities  \Afxm   logging  has  been  a  faaily 
tradition  for  generations,  an  entire  way  of  life  is  threatened 
for  people  %mo  are  tied  f iraly  to  place  and,  therefore,  least 
capable  of  adjusting  to  change.  Dr.  Lee  distinguished  these  job 
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v., 

losstts  froB  thomm   suffered  in  oth^r  industries  by  noting  that 
thess  iapacts  will  flow  not  fros  wirkst  forcss  but  from  fsdsrally 
ispossd  land  usa  daeisions. 

Dr.  Laa  also  obsarvad  disturbing  syaptoas  of  a  rising  urban/rural 
class  conflict  in  tha  affactad  araas.  Dr.  Laa  notad  that  this 
conflict  will  ba  axacarbatad  by  tha  abandonaant  of  coaninity- 
basad  national  forast  plans  in  favor  of  a  national  plan  for  tha 
protaction  of  old  growth  forasts  iaposad  froa  abova,  such  as  tha 
one  anvisionad  by  H.R.  5295. 

/ 

Finding  6  in  tha  bill  suggests  that  "old  growth  forast  acosystess 
help  slow  ataospheric  change."  This  assertion  flies  in  the  face 
of  existing  research  on  ataospheric  change  and  aethods  and  rates 
of  carison  fixation.  Old  ^rrowth  forests  are  generally  less 
efficient  at  processing  and  fixing  carbon  than  rapidly  growing 
forests.  Moreover,  preserving  these  forests  would  force  the  use 
of  nore  wood  substitutes.  Kanufacturing  of  alternative  products 
involves  the  eaission  of  carbon  dioxides.  Consequently,  the 
preservation  of  old  growth  forests  aay,  in  fact,  have  a  negative 
effect  on  atmospheric  change  and  the  globe's  carbon  balance. 

Finding  7  notes  that  "the  econoay  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
requires  a  stable  and  certain  supply  of  tiabar,  and  tiabar 
products  from  old  growth  forests  on  public  lands  and  natural 
forests  currently  play  an  important  role  in  this  economy."  This 
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is  qaitm  tru*.  Howttv^r,  th*  »anag«Miit  scImibss  outliiMd  in  th* 
bill  show  an  ineorrsot  or  incoBpl«t«  understanding  of  ths 
iaportancs  of  old  growth  forasts  on  public  lands  in  aaintaining  a 
raasonabla  raw  material  supply  to  siq^port  installed  mill  capacity 
until  sscond  growth  forests  in  the  region  coee  into  maturity 
after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Simply  stated,  the  importance  of  old  growth  forests  on  public 
lands  is  that  they  ACft  the  forest  landbase  necessary  to  bridge 
through  the  balance  of  this  century  until  second  growth  lands 
become  available.  The  findings  of  the  bill  suggest  at  least  a 
vague  rtGognltion  of  the  importance  of  the  old  growth  forests 
suitable  for  timber  production  (ie.,  those  areas  not  already 
withdrawn  from  harvest) •  However,  the  severe  harvests  reductions 
called  for  later  in  the  bill  evidence  a  complete  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  present  harvest 
levels  through  utiliiation  of  a  portion  of  the  old  growth 
resource  until  second  growth  forests  reach  maturity. 

The  "Purposes"  of  the  bill  bear  witness  to  a  similarly  incomplete 
understanding  of  the  timber  economics  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
For  mxsmplm,   in  Section  3(3)  the  bill  indicates  that  one  of  ite 
purposes  is  to  "provide  a  stable  supply  of  timber  from  federal 
lands  to  help  maintain  the  economy  of  ths  Pacific  Northwest." 
Compared  alongside  the  later  provisions  of  the  bill  that  would 
destabiliie  the  federal  timber  siqpply.  Section  3(3)  talces  on  the 
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appearance  of  **nev  speak.** 

Also,  Section  3(4)  indicates  that  one  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
**provide  assistance  in  promoting  econoaic  diversification  and 
stability  to  rural  communities  impacted  by  declining  timber 
supply.**  However,  the  rather  scattered  and  skeletal  provisions 
of  Section  11  of  the  bill  as  to  how  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
are  nothing  more  than  empty  promises  unaccompanied  by  any 
authorized  level  of  funding,  let  alone  assurance  of  appropriated 
dollars.   In  light  of  the  current  federal  budget  deficient 
problem,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  vague  and  unfocused 
proposals  will  be  funded. 

The  **Definitions**  are  no  more  precise  with  respect  to  what  the 
bill  is  designed  to  accomplish.  For  example.  Section  4(5) (A) 
includes  the  Okanogan  and  Winema  National  Forests  within  the 
Douglas  fir  region  even  though  these  forests  are  primarily  pine 
forests  with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  Douglas  fir  acreage. 
By  apparently  imprecise,  drafting  they  have  been  included  in  the 
Douglas  fir  region,  presumably  to  expand  the  range  and  reach  of 
the  set-aside  provisions  in  H.R.  5295. 


The  Designation  of  a  **Pacific  Northwest  Ancient  Forest 
Reserve  System**  Will  Result  in  a  Layering  of  Substantial 
Additional  Set-asides  on  Top  of  Existing  Preserves  Already 
Embodied  in  Administrative  or  Congressional  Designations - 
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section  5  of  H.R.  5295  propcMMS  th*  crMition  of  a  6.3  Billion 
aoro  Pacific  Morthwast  Anciant  Forest  Rasarva  8ystaa, 
const ituting  tha  singla,  largast  lagialatlva  aat-asida  in  tha 
history  of  coii^prasaional  action  in  tha  lovar  48  statas.  Wa  look 
at  tha  acraaga  f iguras  anbodiad  in  this  proposal  with  soaa  irony 
sinca  tha  Audubon  Sociaty  and  tha  iriidamass  Sooiaty  aaong  othars 
staadfastly  aaintain  that  thara  can  oartainly  ba  no  aora  than 
approxiaataly  2  million  acras  of  "anciant  forasts"  still  in 
axistanca.  Wa  ara,  thus,  now  proposing  to  prasarva  Bora  anciant 
forasts  than  thara  ara  laft  in  tha  Pacific  Morthifast.  H.R.  5295 
raprasants  the  sort  of  "leaves  and  fishes"  accoaplishsant  that  of 
%^ich  any  Congress  should  be  proud. 

While  Section  5(a)  of  the  bill  suggests  that  this  system  "may 
include  lands  already  designated,  withdrawn,  or  reserved  for 
other  purposes,"  it  dees  not  allow  any  of  these  lands  set-aside 
for  other  purposes  to  be  added  back  into  the  productive  land  base 
in  substitution  for  the  lands  placed  in  the  Reserve.  To  the 
contrary.  Section  5(a)  explicitly  specifies  that  "designation 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  ahall  ba  in  addition  to,  and  not  in 
lieu  of  such  other  prior  designation,  withdrawal,  or 
reservation." 

This  is  a  fundamental  flaw  in  tha  legislation.  Bven  if  thara 
ware  no  other  problems  with  the  bill  it  should  be  rejected  for 
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this  rwason  alone.  This  is  bscauss  aost  of  ths  othsr  sst-asidss, 
withdrawals,  or  rsssrvations  to  dats  hovs  bsen  dons  with  ths 
knowlsdgs  that  thsrs  would  still  bs  enough  productivs  forsst  land 
bass  left  to  sake  the  broad  transition  to  sscond  grcywth  at  ths 
bsginning  of  the  next  century  without  upsstting  the  regional 
sconosy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  by  sliminating  installed  mill 
capacity.  Overlaying  this  Missive,  additional  sst-asids  on  top 
of  those  areas  that  have  already  been  withdrawn  will  dsfsat  this 
intent. 

In  affecting  those  withdrawals  that  have  already  been  Bade  there 
have  been  no  economic  trade-off  analyses  conducted  to  date  since 
the  assumption  in  each  case  (except,  perhaps,  the  1980  Alaslca 
National  Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act)  was  that  trade-off 
analyses  were  not  necessaty.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Congress 
would  approve  an  additional  set-aside  of  this  nagnitude  without 
demanding  that  previous  withdrawals  —  whether  congressional  or 
administrative  —  be  subjected  to  some  sort  of  trade-off 
analyses.  Such  an  analysis  must  determine  whether  thess  sst- 
asides  are  still  worthwhile  in  light  of:  (1)  the  newly- 
Afi tab li shed  priority  given  to  old  growth  forest  preservation;  (2) • 
and  the  severe  economic  disruptions  that  will  occur  if  this 
priority  is  given  unilateral  and  independent  primacy. 

Moreover,  the  language  of  Section  5(a)  appears  to  restrict  ths 
authority  that  the  agencies  currently  have  to  review  and  revise 
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•xisting  adBinistrativtt  land  designations.  Por  sxa^^la,  on  aany 
national  forasts  tha  Forast  Sarvica  has  sat-asida  land  as 
"tantativaly  suitabla"  for  tiirisar  production,  .and  not  includad  as 
it  part  of  tha  suitable  tiirisar  land  hasa  priaarily  for  aoonosio 
reasons*  The  national  forast  planning  process  allows  a 
raconslderation  (soaatiBas  in  light  of  aarkat  conditions)  of 
these  acres  to  see  i^ether  they  should  be  added  beck  to  the  land 
base  during  plan  iaplaaentation. 

Hovever,  under  the  teras  of  Section  5(a),  upon  designation  of  the 
Ancient  Forest  Reserve  System,  any  subsequent  addition  of  land 
back  into  the  suitable  tiaber  land  base  iiould  be  precluded. 
Therefore,  Section  5(a)  creates  a  new  statutory  «lock-iq;>"  of  all 
the  adainistrative  designationa  that  the  Forest  Service  has  aada 
to  date  notwithstanding  the  Agency's  intent  to  revisit  some  of 
these  decisions  as  conditions  change  in  the  future.  This  aay 
involve  setting  aside  substantially  acre  than  the  6.3  million 
acres  envisioned  by  the  Reserve. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Ancient  Forest  Reserve  System  will  be 
laid  on  top  of  the  aet-asides  already  recommended  in  the 
Interagency  Scientific  Committee  Report.   Section  5(c)(1)  and 
Section  10(c)(1)  make  it  impossible  to  revisit  the  Report's 
"Habitat  Conservation  Areas**  and  enter  those  areas  as  a 
substitute  for  ancient  forests  set-aside  under  the  terma  of  this 
bill.  Therefore,  any  set-asides  flowing  from  this  Act  will  be  in 
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addition  to,  rathor  than  instoad  of,  tha  Habitat  Conservation 
Areas  racouMndad  in  the  Zntaragancy  Scientific  CosBittaa  Report. 


This  would  be  the  case  even  without  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  bill  quoted  above  because  the  bill  does  nothing  to  alter  the 
existing  requirements  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  (ESA)  •  At 
this  time  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  plans  to  implement 
the  Interagency  JScientific  Committee  Report  or  something  like  it 
as  a  Recovery  Plan  under  the  terms  of  the  ESA. 

This  became  clear  the  week  before  last  when  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service  released  the  final  "Procedures  Leading  to  Endangered 

Species  Act  Compliance  for  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl."  In  this 

document,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  discusses  the  forthcoming 

Recovery  Plan  under  Section  4  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The 

Service  specifically  references  the  Interagency  Scientific 

Committee  report.  Here  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  notes  that 

it: 

"believes  that  this  report  represents  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  in-depth  analysis  of  the  data  available   Further, 
the  Service  fully  endorses  the  scientific  credibility  of  the 
report  and  its  applicability  as  a  managenient  approach  for 
the  northern  Spotted  Owl   Given  this,  the  Service  is 
reviewing  this  document  for  its  applicability  as  a  recovery 
plan  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act." 

Later  in  this  section,  the  Service  explicitly  suggests  that: 
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«[i]n  thm   intttria,  tha  s«rvictt  strongly  rcconMnds  that  tb# 
«g«nci«s  eonsidar  lBpl«B«ntfttlon  of  th«  con*«rvation 
strategy  as  fully  daacrib«d  by  th«  t interagency  5c i ant 1 fie] 
Co&aittaa   Accaptanc*  and  ivLplaaantatlon  of  tha  stratagy, 
a a  racomnandad,  would  provide  a  aound  baaia  for  Section  7 
conaultation ,  help  addresa  the  iaaua  of  taXe  on  Federal  and 
private  landa,  and  reduce  concern  over  the  econosic  iKpacta 
of  racovery  and  spaoies  aanagaaant." 


It  is,  thus,  clear  that  tha  Fish  and  Wildlifa  Sarvica  will  aithar 
isplaaant  diraetly,  or  at  a  minisua,  raly  haavily  on  tha 
Intaragancy  Sciantific  CosBittaa's  raooHnandad  sat-asidas  in 
davaloping  a  Recovery  Plan  for  federal  lands. 

Beyond  withdrawals  related  to  tha  owl.  Sections  5(c)(3)  and 
(c)(7)  clearly  contaaplata  additional  sat-asidas  of  a  substantial 
nature  in  tha  creation  of  the  Reserve.  Section  5(c)(3)  notes 
that  "the  Ancient  Forests  shall  include  a  significant  amount  of 
low  elevation  old  growth  forest  ecoayateaa."  Preaeryationiata 
steadfastly  maintain  that:  (1)  vary  little  of  such  acosystaas  are 
presently  praservad;  and  (2)  these  areas  ACft  the  ecologically 
significant  old  growth  forests  that  are  in  desperats  need  of 
jprotaction.  This  suggests  thst,  not  only  will  a  significant 
acreage  of  such  lands  be  preserved,  but  Bore  obviously  that  the 
prasarvasionists  are  after  sosething  else  as  wall. 

Section  5(c)(7)  confiras  this  suspicion  by  requiring  that  "the 
Ancient  Forests  shall  include  at  least  50  percent  of  the  old 
growth  forests  ecosysteas  as  found  on  the  date  of  enactaent  of 
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this  Act."   In  ordttr  to  achi^v*  a  Rasarva  of  6.3  million  acres, 
the  Act  must  by  necessity  conteaplata  the  use  of  the  broadest 
definition  of  old  growth  presently  available  --  the  one  %^ich 
environmentalists  strongly  oppose  in  the  existing  forest  plans. 
This  d«finitian  indicates  that  there  are  6.2  million  acres  of 
"old  groirth**  on  national  forest  lands.  Of  this,  3.2  million  are 
already  protected  by  some  other  designation  involving 
congreBslonal  approval.  Under  the  terms  of  Section  5(c)(7),  the 
remaining  3  million  areas  recommended  for  utilization  in  the 
forest  plans  will  have  to  be  halved.  A  minimum  of  1.5  million  of 
these  acres  would  have  to  be  set-aside  in  the  Reserve. 

In  this  light,  the  notion  in  Section  5(c)(9)  that  "the 
Secretaries  shall  consider  [in  establishing  the  Reserve]  lands 
that  minimize  the  impact  on  Federal  timber  supply,  but  only  if 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  Ancient  Forests  and  the  other 
criteria  of  this  subsection"  is  an  empty  set.  By  the  time  the 
Secretaries  get  done  adding  the  new  withdrawals  required  by  the 
terms  of  Section  5  to  what  has  already  been  set-aside,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  to  minimize  impacts  on  timber  dependent 
communities.  The  Region's  national  forest  timber  sale  program 
will  fall  below  the  critical  level  necessary  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  timber  base  and  comparable  mill  capacity. 

The  Act  also  eliminates  any  management  flexibility  in  modifying 
the  boundaries  of  the  Reserve.  Section  5(d)(4)  requires  that  any 
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revisions  "shall  bs  subaittsd  to  ths  Coonittoss  on  Zntsrior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Agricultura  of  tha  Housa  of  Raprasantativas 
and  the  Coaaittaas  on  Bnargy  and  Natural  Rasouroaa  and 
Agriculture  of  the  Senate  at  least  120  daya  before 
iapleaentation"  •  This  requireaent  is  iaposed  without  regard  to 
hov  the  Comitteea  iiould  dispose  of  such  reooaaendations »  or  what 
tha  Sacretarias  are  to  do  if  the  Coonittaea  object,  but  do  not 
legislate  an  alternative  courae  of  action.  One  must  assuae  that 
the  purpoae  of  this  provision  is  to  intimidate  the  Secretariaa 
froa  aalcing  any  revisions,  and  iapose  a  chilling  effect  on  any 
■anagaaent  flexibility  once  the  Reserve  is  created* 

A  siailar  problea  occurs  with  the  Ancient  Forest  Scientific 
Coaaittee's  (the  "Coaaittee**)  review  of  all  propoaals  associated 
with  aanagaaent  activities  within  the  Reaarve.  Under  the  teraa 
of  Section  6(3),  the  Coaaittee  is  to  "review  all  such  proposals 
and  aalca  its  racoBBandationa  to  the  appropriate  Secretary  prior 
to  iaplaaentation."  This  requireaent  is  imposed  without  regard 
to  leather:  (1)  the  Coaaittee  will  have  any  particular  expertise 
related  to  a  specific  propoaali  or  (2)  the  Coaaittea,  aa 
constituted,  can  review  all  of  the  varioua  and  sundry  propoaals 
for  aanagaaent  within  the  Reaarve.  Our  suspicion  is  that  thia 
raquireaant  will  preduce  a  bottleneck  iapeding  any  aanageaant 
activity  for  %matever  purpoae  within  the  Reaarve.  The  Coaaittea 
will  be  encuabered  not  only  by  aignificant  or  controvaraial 
propoaals,  but  by  routine,  day-to-day  aanagaaent  proposals 
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associated  with  ths  Agsnciss'  stsvardship  of  ths  public  land 
resourcs  to  %mich  Congrsss  has  hsrstofors  sntrusted  then. 


C.    Tha  Traatment  of  Old  Growth  Poraat  Eeri«Y«»*"«  Outside  of  the 
Reserve  Does  Not  Comaort  with  the  Principles  of  New 

rgregtrvt 


Section  7  of  the  bill  tries  to  establish  a  "New  Forestry  Program** 
for  those  areas  of  old  growth  forest  ecosystems  located  outside 
of  the  Reserve.  Aside  from  the  very  real  question  of  whether 
there  will  be  anv  old  groirth  forests  located  outside  of  the 
Reserve,  the  treatment  of  *"new  forestry*"  in  Section  7  contravenes 
the  basic  tenets  of  new  forestry. 

New  forestry  is  offered  by  its  prbponents  as  an  alternative  to 
our  historical  pattern  of  legislating  single-use  set-asides  of 
our  public  forest  resources.  .It  is  designed  to  manage  forest  - 
resources  for  some  amount  of  wood  production  in  a  fashion 
compatible  with  other  values.   The  new  forest  management 
** techniques**  outlined  in  Section  7  demonstrate  this.  Indeed, 
they  are  techniques  that  would  achieve  many  of  the  purposes 
identified  in  the  bill  that  are  otherwise  associated  with  the 
Reserve. 

Consequently,  to  try  to  establish  a  New  Forestry  Program  outside 
of  the  Reserve  is:  (1)  rediuidant,  given  the  number  of  values 
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already  protaetad  in  tbm  Bmmmxvt  (2)  iaoonsistant  with  thm 
thaory  of  n&w  forestry  vhioli  anphasisMi  vasouroa  ooHpatibility  ia 
tha  choica  of  forast  Banagaaant  tac^miqyaai  and  (3)  ponitiva  to 
tbm  conninitiaa  of  tha  Paoif io  Wortliwaat  ainca  it  will  radnoa  tha 
produotiva  titfMr  haaa  furthar  following  on  tha  daeiaion  to  lotik* 
up  Bora  land.  Zf  a  itanr  POraatxy  Progran  ia  to  hava  any  validity, 
it  nuat  ba  praeticad  within  tha  Raaarva. 

Additionally,  «a  nota  that  Saction  8  aatabliahaa  an  aidbitioua, 
naw  «  Anciant  Foraatry  Raaaar^  Program"  which  would  taka  af fact 
on  tha  aana  data  that  naw  foraatry  would  ba  inatitutad  undar  tha 
daadlina  includad  in  tha  bill,  sinoa  tha  purpoaa  of  tha  raaaarA 
program  ia,  in  part,  to  datarmina  "tha  aocioaconomio  impacta  of 
thaaa  [naw  foraatry]  practioaa"  (Saction  8(b)(3)),  wa  wondar  why 
tha  Maw  Foraatry  Program  ia  baing  iaplamantad  avan  prior  to  tha 
raeaipt  of  thia  kind  of  important  information.  It  aaama  logical 
to  ua  that  naw  foraatry  ahould  not  ba  implamantad  on  tha  nawly- 
limitad  productiva  foraat  land  baaa,  bafora  tha  raaaarch  program 
providaa  ua  with  thiM   important  information. 


-Um  Mid  tht  PCTYiaioiMi  Aa8Qgi4ttd  ¥ith  tht 

|i;p»>KH«h«^nfc  and  Qp^ration  of  JAm   Aneiant  Format  Seiantifie 
CoMiittaa  will  Confound  anv  Baal  Public  Involv—ant  in  thm 


Tha  Anciant  Foraat  Sciantif  ib  Comnittaa  chartarad  by  Saction  9  of 
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the  bill  is  a  comittae  of  10  biological  sciantists  and  a  single 
social  scientist  — -  an  econoaist.  Only  one  of  the  biological 
scientists  is  required  to  have  any  training  in  applied  winageBent 
of  biological  systeas.  ZtT  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to 
speculate  that  at  least  8  of  the  "cSaoiittee  Beabers  aay  approach 
their  task  from  a  preservationist  (ie.,  non-manageaent) 
perspective. 

Notably  absent  f roa  the  Coaaittee  is  any  involveaent  on  the  part 
of  social  scientists  with  any  expertise  in  the  sociological 
inqpacts  As&oclated  with  the  kind  of  broad-scale  econoaic  changes 
and  social  engineering  proposals  that  the  bill  envisions. 
Additionally  absent  are  any  representatives  of  the  public  or 
elected  officials  who  will  have  to  either  live  under,  or  atteapt 
to  iapleaent,  the  ruling  that  this  group  of  biological  scientists 
would  aake.  It  is  arguably  appropriate  to  use  a  saall  teaa  of 
biological  scientists  to  review  and  render  conclusions  on  solely 
biological  issues.  However,  it  is  clearly  not  appropriate  to 
have  this  saall  and  tightly-knit,  hoaogeneous  group  sit  as  a 
priaary  policy  aaking  body  to  dictate  what  happens  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Moreover,  the  tiae-lines  provided  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Coaaittee 's  responsibilities  assure  that:  (1)  there  will  be 
considerable  confusion  over  the  establishaent  of  the  Ancient 
Forest  Rese^nre;  and  (2)  the  public  will  be  excluded  froa  the  aost 
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iaportant  d«cision-Bakiiig  proo— —  ♦  For  •swapl^^  th*  OoBBittaa 
is  to  d«f in«  "old  growth  forest  ooosystMis"  within  ons  ymmr  of 
th«  dat«  of  •nactamfit.  In  addition  to  boing  bound  by  tho  nood  to 
roach  tha  acraaga  f  iguras  pradatarmlnad  by  Congraaa  to  ba 
nacaasary  for  tha  Raaarva,  tha  aganciaa  will  ba  diaadvantagad  by 
not  having  tha  Covnittaa's  dafinition  until  tha  invantory  affort 
for  tha  Rasarva  is  wall  undarway,  and  parhaps  nora  than  a  yaar  in 
prograss. 

Tha  provisions  of  Sactions  9(c)  and  9(d)  raquira  tha  Comittas  to 
raviaw  and  approva  tha  aganciaa"  racoaaandations  for  araas  to  ba 
includad  within  tha  Rasarva.  Howavar,  tha  tina  providad  to  tha 
Comittaa  for  this  purposa,  coabinad  with  tha  tina  tha  aganciaa 
will  naad,  aalcas  it  claar  that  tha  affactad  public  will  hava  at 
bast  thras  or  four  aonths  to  raviaw  tha  sat-asidas  anvisionad  for 
tha  Rasarva.  This  saans  to  us  to  ba  both  inaquitabla  and 
inadaquata  for  tha  singla,  aost  isportant  fadaral  land  usa 
dacision  in  tha  history  of  tha  rapublic* 


B.  Tha  Proviaiona  of  H.R,  5295  Involva  tha  Moat  Sicmifieant 
Raduetiona  Rvar  garioaslv  Bnvisioifd  in  Fadaml  «P4«te^y  ftnl^ 
r^vl«  in  tha  Paeifie  Morthwaat. 


Saction  10  of  tha  bill  is  a  "good  naws/bad  naws/worsa  naws" 
■aasnra.  Tha  good  naws  is  that  it  astablishaa  a  miniauB  intaria 
tinbar  sala  laval.  Tha  bad  naws  is  that  it  raducaa  prasant 
harvast  lavals  by  ovar  50  parcant*  Tha  worsa  naws  is  that  tha 
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bill's  draft«rs  n«v«r  really  intend  that  tha  miniaua  interim 
tiabar  sala  laval  will  ba  sat  in  any  avant. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  cleverly  written  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  a  miniauB  timber  harvest  level  for  both  Forest 
Service  and  BUI  lands  in  the  affected  region.  Hovever,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  and  the  plain  language  of  this  section,  it  is 
highly  doubtful  that  this  minimum  timber  sale  level  will  ever  by 
reached.  This  is  because  the  bill  notes  that  this  minimum  level 
can  be  achieved  only  ."to  the  extent  consistent  with  this  Act  and 
other  applicable  lav.". 

Once  the  requirements  of  other  statutes  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  put  against  the  timber  management  program,  timber 
production  will  reduce  veil  belov  the  interim  level  indicated  in 
this  section.  On  a  .longer  term  basis,  timber  production  will 
virtually  cease. 

Specifically,  the  Bhdangered  Species  Act  restrictions  associated 
with  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee  Report  already  set  a 
timber  sale  program  level  that  will  be  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  minimum  program  suggested  in  Section  10.  To  the  extent  that 
other,  yet  untriggered  statutory  restrictions  come  into  play  or 
the  bill  itself  imposes  additional  restrictions,  harvest  levels 
will  fall  further.  In  fact,  the  bill  assures  such  an  outcome  by 
its  own  terms  in  several  ways. 
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First,  Section  10(c)(1)(B)  MitabUsliM  a  standard  bayond  that 
Includad  in  tha  Intaraganoy  Soiantif ie  Coaaittaa  Raport  for 
Habitat  Consarvation  Araa  boundary  adjuataants  to  acconmodata 
axisting  tiabar  salas*  Tha  bill  raqiiiras  that  "an  aquivalant 
aiMunt  of  aoraaga  with  an  aquivalant  amount  of  old  growth  forast 
acosystaas  is  addad"  to  any  Habitat  Consarvation  Araa  that  is 
diainishad  by  an  axisting  sala.  Tha  Intaraganoy  Soiantif ic 
Comittaa  Report  has  no  such  requiraaant* 

Sacond,  Saction  10(c)(2)  raquiras  that  all  old  growth  foraat 
landa  which  tha  Forast  Sarvica  has  adainistrativaly  raatrictad 
from  harvast  through  tha  land  and  raaourca  aanagaaant  plans  ba 
frosan,  and  not  availabla  for  tiabar  product  ion .»  Tha  Foraat 
Sarvica 'a  plan  to  iaplaaant  tha  Intaragancy  Sciantifie  Ooaaittaa 
Raport  axplicitly  anvisions  soaa  trada-offs  from  araas  sat*asida 
for  other  purposaa  whose  entry  and  harvast  would  not  disadvantage 
ths  Northern  Spotted  Owl.  This  section  of  the  bill  forecloses 
this  option,  including  the  releaae  of  the  iaportant  Spotted  Owl 
Habitat  Araas  (SOHA's)  that  the  Interagency  Scientific  Oonittae 
suggests  could  be  harvaatad. 

Finally,  Section  10(c)(5)  of  tha  bill  contains  a  "wish  list"  of 
araas  that  the  preaervationiste  want  to  insure  are  not  used  as 
the  aeans  of  ainlBising  tiabar  harveat  iapacts  associated  with 
the  needs  of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl.  The  Forest  Service 
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indicates  that  approxijiMt«ly  20  sill  ion  board  tmmt   of  tiaber 
voluna  are  prograaod  for  sala  in  tha  savan  araas  af factad  during 
FY  1991  -  1993.  Tharafore,  thara  is  littla  possibility  undar  tha 
currant  tiabar  sala  planning  procass  that  tha  Agancy  could  aaat 
aven  the  minisuB  tiabar  sala  laval  indicated  in  tha  bill. 

In  conclusion,  the  miniBsl  inter i»  tiabar  sale  levels  provided  in 
the  bill  cannot  be  set  under  ite  own  terss  or  with  the 
application  of  other  regulatory  restrictions.  Beyond  that,  it  is 
highly  probcUale  that  the  tiaber  sale  prograa  level  will  drop  even 
more  drastically  as  the  bill  is  fully  inplemented  three  years 
hence.  Dr.  Maki's  report  results  suggest  that  the  total 
reductions  associated  with  the  interim  inplementation  of  the  bill 
and  the  forest  plans  will  cost  the  region  88,569  direct  and 
indirect  jobs,  with  the  attendant  social  and  aconosic  inpacts 
outlined  in  his  report. 


F.   The  Provisions. for  Economic  and  Community  Assistance  to  Help 
Address  the  Impacts  that  this  Bill  Will  Create  are  Little 
More  than  Hollow  l^omises  and  Cliches. 


Section  11  deals  with  the  need  to  salve  the  sponsors'  consciences 
about  the  social  and  economic  impacts  that  will  occur  upon 
passage.  Unfortunately,  the  provisions  as  drafted  will  do  little 
more  than  this. 
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Specif ically,  th«  Section  11(a)  and  (b)  proposals  to  incrsass  tha 
county  paynant  shara  will  provida  a  tasporary  infusion  of  ravanua 
to  oountias.  It  will  not  provida  any  raal  long-tara  possibility 
for  asking  up  tha  lost  ravanuas  that  will  ooour  as  a  consaquanca 
of  tha  harvast  raductions  on  lands  that  ara  still  ownad,  tax- 
fraa,  by  ths  fadaral  govannant  and  still  navar  ba  part  of  tha 
local  tax  basa.   Tha  bill  aaraly  providas  tha  oountias  with  a 
short-tam  bonus  to  distract  than  from  tha  prospact  that  tha 
nanagaaant  invastaants  in  thasa  lands  that  thay  and  tha  fadaral 
govamaant  aada  togathar  ara  baing  aliainatad. 

Additionally,  tha  incraasad  county  shara  payaants  will  in  all 
likalihood,  incraasa  tha  nuabar  of  balov  cost  tiabar  salaa  that 
will  occur  in  tha  ragion  as  a  consaquanca  of  bill"s  passaga.  Tha 
Wildamass  Sociaty  in  particular  has  rasolutaly  aaintainad  that 
tha  payaants  to  oountias  ara  a  "cost"  of  tha  tiabar  sala  prograa* 
By  doubling  that  cost  for  tha  tiabar  sala  prograa  in  tha  Pacific 
Nortfavast  va  ara  turning  tha  aost  prof  itabla  ragion  in  tha 
national  foraat  systaa  into  ona  vhara  thsra  will  ba  an  incraasing 
nuiriMr  of  balov  cost  tiabar  salas.  Looking  bayond  tha  ragion,  as 
«a  aithar  ad&inlatratlvaly,  lagislativaly,  or  judicially  aandata 
significant  harvaat  raductions  on  national  forasts  in  othar 
ragions,  vhy  should  thosa  countias  not  banafit  froa  tha  largass 
providad  by  this  nav  foraula*  This  will  raduca  tha  profitability 
of  tha  prograa  avan  furthar. 
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Th«  Forvst  Productivity  Initiative  in  Section  11(c)  of  tho  bill 
aro  a  aixtura  of  inof foctual  and  unnooassary  proposals  that 
attaspt  to  off  sat  tha  nagativa  aconcaic  ispacts  that  tha  bill 
will  ganarata.  For  ascaapla,  in  tha  long  run,  tha  initiativas 
af facting  privata  lands  mox  baar  sons  fruit  in  tans  of  incraasad 
harvast  lavals.  Howavar,  it  is  Indisputabla  that  thay  will  not 
hava  any  appraciabla  affact  during  tha  naxt  dacada. 
Consaquantly,  thay  will  not  of fsat  tha  social  and  aconosic 
disruption  that  will  occur. 


The  provision  of  fadaral  assistanca  to  halp  inprova  sa»ill  and 
plywood  mill  afficiancias  is  laughabla  its  faca.  Tha  raw 
■atarial  racovary  capabllltiea  and  mill  afficianeiaa  in  tha 
Pacific  Northvast  ara  alraady  among  tha  bast  in  tha  world. 
During  tha  lata  1970 ^s  and  aarly  1980 's  tha  industry  invastad 
heavily  in  technological  and  raw  material  recovery  improvamsnts 
as  a  consequence  of. the  then- Increasing  restrictions  on 
harvesting  on  federal  lands,  as  well  as  the  market  contractions 
of  the  early  1980 's;  The  industry  increased  productivity  at  a 
rate  significantly  higher  than  the  national  average  for  all  of 
U.S.  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  highly  dubious  that  the  federal 
government  will  be  able  to  add  anything  to  this  record. 

Similarly,  the  National  Community  Assistance  Task  Force  created 
in  Section  11(d)  of  the  bill  is  a  hollow  exercise  in  committee 
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forsation.  Th«  Task  Foroa  has  limitad  dirsction  in  tha  statuta 
and  no  nonay  with  vhich  to  oparata.  Thara  is  nothing  alsa  in  tha 
bill  vhich  suggests  the  opportunity  for  an  active  job  creation 
prograa. 

It  is  particularly  ironic  that  tha  bill  contains  no  funding 
authorisation,  let  alone  the  assurance  of  appropriated  dollara 
for  the  work  of  the  Task  Force.  And,  by  contrast  to  the 
lagialative  direction  that  vent  into  the  naka-up  of  the  Ancient 
Forest  Scientific  Coaaittee,  there  is  no  similar  such  effort  aade 
regarding  this  Task  Force.  This  is  a  diahe&rtanlng  reflection  on 
the  value  of  people  in  this  equation*  Moreover,  in  light  of  the 
lack  of  authorization  it  is  possible  that  the  Task  Force  vill 
never  be  convened  given  funding  liaitations  encuabering  all 
federal  prograas.  Why  convene  a  Task  Force  to  deliberate  over 
hov  to  spend  aoney  the  federal  govemaent  does  not  have? 

The  federal  forest  land  iaproveaent  prograa  created  by  Section  11 
(e)  of  the  bill  is  siailarly  devoid  of  any  specifics  or  any 
funding.  Reading  the  provisions  of  the  bill  ve  are  led  to 
believe  there  is  an  unliaited  aaount  of  aoney  available  for  the 
listed  purposes,  and  an  unliaited  nuaber  of  people  available 
to  carry  out  this  vork.  Nothing  in  the  bill  suggests  that  the 
sponsors  have  done  any  analysis  of  the  vorkability  of  this  dual 
proposition. 
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6.        Tha  Wationvid^  Invntorv  Providil  in  Saetion  lafel    i«  Davoid 

Qt  DtrinltJQn  and  Purpoag. 


So  that  tha  rast  of  tha  country  dcaa  not  foal  slightad  by  not 
baing  visitad  with  tha  davastation  that  this  bill  would  croata  in 
tha  Pacific  Northvast,  Soction  13(c)  calls  for  a  "nationvida 
invantory  of  old  growth  f orast  acosystsaa  on  national  f orasts  and 
public  lands."  This  invantory  will  ba  cosplatad  and  submittod  to 
Congraas  no  latar  than  two  yaars  aftar  tha  data  of  tha  anactnant* 
Bacausa  tha  bill  provides  no  definitional  guidance  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  old  growth  forest  outside  of  the  Douglas  fir 
region,  we  can  anticipate  the  controversy  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  (now  approaching  three  years  in  duration)  over  such  a 
definition  will  now  spread  to  the  balance  of  the  country.  This 
conflict  will  undoubtedly  occur  notwithstanding  the  work  already 
done  in  the  coapleted  national  forest  plans  to  define  forest 
types.  In  Minnesota,  for  exaaple,  the  issue  has  moved  onto  state 
forest  lands  where  preservationists  are  pressing  for  a  definition 
of  "old  growth"  that  includes  any  trees  larger  than  12  inches  in 
diameter. 

This  provision  thus  reopens  a  contifoversy  for  the  balance  of  the 
country  that  was  heretofore  resolved  by  the  completion  of  the 
national  forest  planning  process.  This  should  legitimetely 
enrage  citisens  who  devoted  their  time  and  effort  to  the 
completion  of  the  national  forest  plans  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 
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It  is  littl«  Bor*  than  a  stataaant  of  oongraaslonal  oontoqpt  for 
tha  national  forast  planning  procass  and  tha  aora  than  1  Billion 
paopla  that  have  part icipa tad  in  this  affort.  This  provision 
also  casta  asida  tha  $210  million  invastaant  in  tax  dollars  to 
davalop  plans  by  pursuing  a  oongrassional  vhia  on  a  high-prof  ila 
issua.  In  SUB,  this  saction  axhibits  a  high  laval  of  ignoranca 
about  tha  purposes  and  results  of  the  forest  planning  process. 


III.  The  American  Forest  Resource  Alliance  Supports  tha 

PrgYifioni  Qt  HtRt  4?Q?t 


H.R.  4909,  co-sponsored  by  Congressman  Bob  Smith  and  Congressman 
Denny  Smith,  would  require  that  the  Forest  Service  include  an 
assessment  of  the  impacts  on  local  c«nninity  stability  associated 
with  the  development  of,  or  revisions  to,  any  plans  for  units  of 
the  national  forest  system. 

The  Forest  Service  has  long  maintained  that  it  lacks  any 
statutory  authority  to  maintain  the  stability  of  c«nninities  that 
are  d^endent  on  the  national  forests,  or  to  conduct  the  sort  of 
analysis  and  management  programs  envisioned  by  this  bill. 
Consequently,  the  bill  is  a  necessary  addition  to  the  mix  of  lavs 
and  ragulationa  governing  national  forest  management.  H.R.  4909 
is  strongly  supported  by  the  American  Forest  Resource  Alliance 
and  its  members. 
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IV.   Tha  Aaarican  ForMt  Rmmaurcm   Allianea  8uiiBort«  tAa 
PrOYUiQM  9t   HRigJlgB 


H.R.  5116  introduced  by  Conqrmmmman  Pttt«r  DsPasio  and  others, 
raquires  thm   For«st  8«rvica  and  tha  Buraau  of  Land  Kanagaaant  to 
avaluata  and  davalop  altamativas  to  tha  land  aanagaaant  a^aaa 
for  tha  protaction  of  tha  Northam  Spottad  Ovl  racowandad  by  tha 
Raport  of  tha  Intaragancy  Sciantifie  OOBBittaa.  Aa  our  coBMnta 
on  that  raport  indlcata,  va  baliava  that  thara  ara  sciantlfically 
cradibla  altamativaa  to  tha  Draconian  mdhmmm   outlinad  by  tha 
Intaragancy  Sciantifie'  Coaaittaa.  I  will  aubait  our  conaanta  on 
the  Report  for  tha  record.  The  Alliance  and  the  forest  products 
industry  support  the  bill  introduced  by  Congressaan  DaFasio. 


V.   The  Aaerican  Forest  Resource  Allianea  Strongly  Opposes  H.R. 
4492. 


A  separate  ancient  forSat  protection  aeasura  was  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Congressaan  Jaaea  Jonts.  This  bill  would 
create  a  "process"  for  developing  an  ancient  foreat  reserve,  and 
in  the  interia  would  halt  tiabar  harvaating  on  virtually  every 
acre  of  public  land  (or,  if  you  read  the  definition  of 
"associated  forest"  in  Section  3(2)  of  the  bill  precisely,  both 
public  and  private  land)  in  tha  Pacific  Northweet  and  northern 
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California  until  tha  forast  rasarva  is  coaplatad.  Tha  Saetion  2 
"Findings"  ara  highly  disputabla  and  raad  as  if  thsy  vara  oopiad 
froa  an  anviroraaantal  groups  diract  sail,  fund-raising  lattar* 

Sinca  H.R.  4492  would  halt  virtually  all  public  lands  tiabar 
harvasting  in  tha  ragion  *-  a  proposition  vhich  no  aajor 
amrironnantal  qronxp  has  yat  andorsad  —  it  should  ba  no  surprisa 
that  tha  projactad  aoononic  iapaots  associatad  with  passaga  ara 
tha  Bost  significant  of  any  of  the  options  currantly  bafora  us. 
H.R.  4492  would  cost  125,529  direct  and  indiract  jobs  without 
considering  the  iaqpact  of  the  listing  of  the  spotted  owl. 

Nevertheless,  the  environmental  c«nninity  has  engaged  in  a 
■assive  caaqpaign  to  gain  co-sponsors  for  the  Jonts  measure. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  important  to  note  that  no  co- 
sponsor  from  a  congressional  district  with  national  forest 
ownership  has  deemed  co-sponsorship  a  reasonable  courae  of 
action.  This  is  because  the  principles  embodied  in  H.R.  4492 
bill  are  so  extreme  that   anyone  with  a  passing  familiarity  with 
national  forest  management  issues  would  find  it  difficult  to  co- 
sponsor  such  a  measure. 


VI.   conglwion 

Nhile  our  comments  on  H.R.  5295  are  for  the  most  part  critical  of 
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the  way  thm  bill  vms  drafted,  ve  offar  thasa  viaws  with  tha  full 
undarstanding  that  it  is  aasiar  to  criticisa  than  craata.  Wa 
cannot  sufiport  H.R.  5295  but  va  understand  tha  value  of  old 
growth  forest  resources  in  their  own  right  and  believe  thet  a 
reasonable  amount  of  old  growth  has  been  preserved  for  the 
aesthetic  needs  of  this  and  future  generations* 

We  stand  willing  to  work  with  the  Subooaaittee  on  other 
alternatives  to  achieve .  balanced  aanagaBent  of  the  national 
forests  and  other  public  lands*  We  cannot,  however,  accurately 
portray  H.R.  5295  as  a;  measure  which  strikes  such  a  balance. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  offer  ay  views,  and  will  be  happy 
to  respond  to  any  questions. 

(Attacfaetnt  follows:) 
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ze  laD  0OCZAL  zmpacm  or 
iMczm  voiuTt  XM  na  mczFze 

by  Wilbur  R.  Maki,  Ph.D. 

My  luuM  U  Wilbur  Maki.  Z  liv«  in  Bdina,  MiniiMota.  I  aa  a 
profaasor  of  raglonal  acoiicnica  at  tha  UHivaraity  of  Minnaaota 
and  a  long-tiaa  obsarvar  of  tha  tiabar-baaad  acononias  and  thair 
eonmnitias  in  tha  Pacific  Korttovast, 

Z  hava  vorkad  on  ragional  aeonoMic  atudiaa  for  tha  U.S. 
Forait  Sarvica  for  naarly  a  quart ar  cantury,  starting  vlth  a 
Pacific  Nortbvaat  Tiabar  Supply  Study  in  1966  and  continuing  vith 
aariaa  of  raporta  on  tha  iapacta  of  changaa  in  tiabar-ralatad 
induatriaa  on  thair  ragional  acononiaa  in  tha  U.ll*  and  Canada,  Z 
hava  alao  atudiad  tha  impact  a  of  rapid  changa  in  baaic  induatriaa 
on  worker  and  community  dlalocatlona  and  aa  racantly  aa  laat  vaak 
I  appaarad  before  tha  Worker  Dislocations  Study  Conmisalonf 
appointed  by  Governor  Rudy  Perplch  of  Hinnesota,  to  raport  on 
this  subject*   I  have  served,  too,  in  atata  govamnent  as  State 
Economist  and  Director  of  Econonic  Xnalyaia  in  tha  Minnaaota 
Dapartaent  of  Pinanca. 

Dr.  John  Bautar,  consul tlT^r  foraatar  vith  Naaon,  Bruca  ft 
Girard,  Inc.,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  a  taata  of  aconomists  and 
social  aciantista,  recently  conducted  an  invsEtigatlon  on  tha 
social  and  economic  Iapacta  of  the  Impl amenta t Ion  of  tha 
Interagency  Scientific  Commlttaa  (ISCJ  recommendations  for 
recovery  of  apottad  owl  habitata  in  tha  tiBber-dependant  araas  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Hortham  California  (Bauter  1990 r  Gillaas 
1990  Lae  1990  Olson  199Qf  Pol^ln  1990;  Raamuaaan  1990).   Z 
participated  along  vith  other  university  staff  in  this  affort. 
Because  of  the  overlapping  geographical  coverage,  thia 
authoritative  analysis  provides  an  excellent  tool  for  aasaaaing 
tha  potential  impacts  of  bills  such  aa  KH*529S,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Bruce  Vento  of  Hinnesota,  that  would  astablish  an 
"Ancient  Forest  Reserve  System"  encompassing  6.3  million  acres  in 
tha  Douglas- fir  region  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and 
RR.4492  introduced  by  Congresanan  Janas  Jonti  of  Indiana  that 
would  achieve  a  similar  purpose.   In  collaboration  vlth  Dr 
Bauter,  I  identify  six  specific  concerns  to  addrass  at  this  tiaa. 
Thay  are: 

1.  The  varying  degrees  of  tiabar-depandancy  of  individual 
eoHsunitias  in  the  Pacific  Northvast. 

2.  The  economic  and  social  inpacts  of  tiabarland  withdrawal  tram 
coBBarcial  tiabar  production  on  thasa  eonmnitias. 

3.  Tha  likely  success  of  mitigating  af forts  in  thasa 
comaunities  to  aase  the  adversa  af facts  of  raductions  in 
comaercial  timber  production. 
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4.  Th«  lik«ly  ispaots  of  proposed  industry  •ubsidiss  in  th« 
Pacific  Northwest  on  coppating  businossss  in  othor  aroas. 

5.  Th«  raplac«A«nt  of  local  vitb  cantral  planning  and  tha 
asBargance  of  a  claas  atruggle  in  which  tha  victiaa  bacoaa 
tha  anamiaa  of  the  largar  aociaty. 

6.  Tha  continuing  growth  of  world  daaand  for  tiabar  products 
and  tha  rola  of  sanagad  public  forasts  in  reducing  its 
advaraa  global  anv Iron&antal  ispaots* 

To  sat  tha  staga  for  this  praaantatlon  Z  would  lika  to  call 
your  attention  to  tha  following  axcarpt  from  tha  bast  sallar.  Our 
CoHson  Putura: 

"Industry  is  on  tha  laading  adga  of  tha  intarfaca  batwaan 
paopla  and  tha  anvironaant.   It  la  parhaps  tha  main 
instrumant  of  chsnga  that  affacts  tha  anvironaantal  rasourca 
baaaa  of  devalopm«nt«  both  poaitivaly  and  nagativaly.   Both 
Industry  and  govemHant,  tharafora,  stand  to  banafit  fon 
working  togathar  mora  cloaaly** 

In  total  agfoemant  with  thia  obaarvation  is  tha  underlying 
pramisa  of  thia  presantation  and  tha  eoncams  it  addrasBas. 
Naaaly,  industry  and  govarninant  mimZ   work  togathar  with  scianca 
to  conaarva  and  ant  forests  and  andangarad  spacias,  and  at  tha 
sane  tiiD«,  managa  our  national  forasts  with  sustained  yields  for 
the  aupport  of  stable  coimunitias. 

I.   Tiaber  Depeadeaey  Varies  Widely  Jkaeng  Jkreas 

Using  tha  University  of  Hinneaota  IKPi;J^  (IMpact  Analysis 

for  PLAJTning)  System^  it  Is  possible  to  astimata  tha  Kost  tiaber- 
dependent  and  tha  least  timber -dependant  areas  of  tha  Pacific 
Northwest  (see  Figure  1,  and  also  see  Bauter  1990 f  Olaon  1990)* 
Tii[±>er-dependency  is  represented  by  tha  magnitude  of  the  above- 
average  levels  of  eiaployiaant  in  wood  products  industries.   It  is 
seasured  also  by  tjie  proportion  of  total  cosunodity  exports  fros 
each  area  accounted  for  by  wood  products.   It  approxiuataa  the 
contribution  of  tha  forest  products  industry  to  an  area's  basic 
econoay. 

For  exattpla,  evploynant  In  primary  wood  products  in 
Soutbweat  Washington,  accounts  for  5S  parcant  of  the  total  above- 
average  employment  in  the  area  while  secondary  wood  producta 
manufacturing  accounts  for  four  percent  of  the  total  Tor 
individual  counties,  tha  tlitber-dependancy  index  aay  be  even 
higher  I  accounting  for  practically  all  of  tha  basic  economy  of 
the  county.   In  tha  Puget  Sound  Jlrea,  on  tha  other  hand,  wood 
producta  manufacturing  accounts  for  only  nine  percent  of  the 
total  above -average  employment. 
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ECDKOMie  AKU  iOUNOAHY 
MnftOFOUTAN  ARCA 


flfiirt   1. 

SpoMvd  Owl  Rt^ton  •!  Wethln^ttn,  Or«9«n  ontf  ColffArnlo 
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Ba6«d  on  thft  tiflb*r-d«p«nd«ncy  indaxtts  publishttd  in  Tal>Itt  1, 
It  Is  clear  that  timb«r-dat>arid«ncy  is  rsducttd  by  proximity  to  a 
I«rga  ««tropolltan  araa,  which  aarv««  an  ancillary  rol«  in 
providing  high  order  goods  and  aarvicas  not  availabla  in  rural 
araas.   In  the  nost  heavily  timber-d«pendent  areas,  the 
agriculture,  forestry  and  fisheries  industry  group  is  a  close 
second  in  above-average  employaent.   This  differentiation  of 
econoslc  activity,  batveen  no re  or  less  stand a rdi zed  comnodity 
production  and  high  order  manufacturing  and  services  ma)ces  rural 
and  ■etropolltan  areas  inexorably  interdependent  regional 
economies  vlth  both  areas  benefiting  frop  their  particular 
specialisations «   Change  in  the  rural  areas  inevitably  affects 
the  eetropolttan  core  area  of  an  economic  region. 

ggnglmions 

•  Sudden  changes  in  wood  products  industry  employment  will 
have  vastly  different  impacts  on  area  economic  veil-being. 

•  Proximity  to  a  metropolitan  area  is  an  important  factor  in 
accounting  for  reduced  levels  of  tinber-dependency. 


ZZ*  Zmpaets  of  Jkaeieat  Forest  Bills  Greater  Than  Zmpaets  of  Z8C 
Strategy 

Our  analysis  of  the  impacts  of  the  ZSC  strategy  used  three 
scenarios  compared  to  a  base  period  defined  as  the  average  for 
1983-1987:  (1)  What  vould  likely  have  happened  during  1991-2000 
without  the  ISC  strategy  (2)  IRiat  would  have  happened  if  the  ZSC 
strategy  is  implemented  on  public  lands  only  ;  (3)  IRiat  would 
happen  if  the  ISC  strategy  is  imp lament ad  on  public  and  private 
lands.  The  base  period  and  the'  three  scenarios  are  direcly 
applicable  to  assessing  the  effectsof  the  Vento  Bill  (H.R.  5295) 
and  the  Jontz  Bill  (H.R.  4492) • 

Both  of  the  Ancient  Forest  bills  (HR.4492  and  HR.5295)  would 
impose  greater  restrictions  on  timber  harvesting  than  the  ZSC 
strategy  (see  appendix  l-A)   Inter is  management  guidelines  un 
H.R.  5295  would  provide  at  least  2  65  billion  board  feet  compared 
to  2.8  for  the  ISC  strategy i*   Although  the  Jonts  bill  does  not 
give  specific  acreage  and  volume  restrictions,  the  wording 
iaplies  B  significantly  greet er  reduction  than  either  the  ISC 
strategy  or  the  Vento  Bill — it  is  hard  to  visualize  the  Jontz 
bill  providing  more  than  one  billion  board  feet  of  timber   The 
impacts  described  in  our  report  would  under -estimate  the  social 
and  economic  impacts  of  the  Vento  bill«  The  impacts  of  the  Jontz 
bill  however,  would  be  substantially  greater  than  for  the  other 
scenarios. 
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Tttblt  1.  leonoBle  dcpmdtiicy  Indtxtt  for  wood  predueti  and  othtr  ttlteted 
lii4uf trial  tfGtotB  bj  •eoaoBle  trta  And  rogioB,  i9S5. 


Eeofioalc 


Wood  frodu 


JCt> 

53*i5 


WAOTIIiOTOM 

Pti|«t  Sound  7  2  91  16  14  SO  100.0 

Olyaplc  Poaiatttlt  40  5  0  9  19  27  100.0 

fo«tKiMtt  53  4  9  1)  9  10  100.0 

Cttttrtl  10  0  9  72  4  5  100.0 


;tafott 
Vest  Control 
loottafoot 
Control 


21 
45 
52 
28 


3 

6 

6 

18 


10 
2 

0 
0 


21 
23 

18 


8 

13 
7 
9 


12  100.0 

13  100.0 
12  100.0 
27  100.0 


Worth  Cooft  15  4  9  24  28  20  100.0 
north  Xntorlor  17  S  0  17  23  38  100.0 
SooroaoBto         2      3      6     44     21     24   100.0 

Voto  It  PrlBory  voed  products  iBcludott  81C  2411  (logglBf),  2421  (oowBlIlo 
ond  plonSng  olllt),  2435*6  (vonoor  6  plywood),  26xs  (pulp  6  popor)*  8oeoBdtry 
wood  products  Includot  rooolndor  of  82C  24xx  (othor  wood  produeto),  2511—12, 
2517,  2521.  2542  (wood  furnituro  6  flturoo). 

Voto  2t  Oopondoney  indoxoo  in  thlo  tohlo  woro  dotominod  oxduolvo  of  tho 
govornaont  ond  houoohold  ooctoro.  8oo  Toblo  A-2  In  Olson  (1990)  indoxoo 
dotoralnod  with  oil  ooctoro  inoludod.  Aloo>  ooo  Toblo  Arl   in  Oloon  (1990)  lor 
■ero  ooctor  detail  rogordlng  indoxoo  in  thio  toblo. 

Voto  3i  Matropoliton  oroas  aro  includod  in  tho  ocononie  oroao  ao  voll  aa  tho 
ragions  in  thio  tabla. 

Soureot  Oloon  (1990). 
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Our  •QFlUr  «n«Iy«i»  Bhows  tHat  it  i«  li1c«lY  thmt  19,497 
diract  tlttbar  industry  je^bs,  aud  44,436  tot&I  jobs  would  hav* 
btt^n  lost  through tout  th«  thr«*-«tatfl  ovi  r«glon  during  Ui«  1990b 
•Vttn  without  th«  ISC  •trat^gy  or  th«  proposed  bills  {S««, 
append i3C  tabl«  2-A)  .  This  prasunas  ths  impleBantatlon  of  ths 
Fttderal  forsst  plans,  vhlch  alraady  plannad  for  harvast  raductlon 
to  accoiDiBodata  spotted  ovlm,   and  otliar  vildlifa  and  ^nvironnantal 
concams. 

Tha  aeonomio  iapaet  of  tha  ISC  stratagy  on  public  lands  only 
mm  Id  account  for  an  additional  diract  job  loss  of  17  l  thousand 
and  additional  total  job  loss  of  40  thouaand  for  tba  thraa-atata 
oifl  ragion.  For  tha  Vanto  bill  tha  loss  of  total  jobs  would  ba 
43  thousand—slightly  aora  than  for  tha  ISC  atratagy.   In  tha 
casa  of  tha  Jont£  bill,  hovavar,  tha  loss  would  ba  aubstantially 
graatar— ao  thousand  jobs* 

FrovisionB  of  tha  Z8C  stratagy  as  vail  as  both  of  tha 
Anciant  of  Forast  bills  do  not  distinctly  clarify  tha  iaaua  of 
vhathar  protection  of  spottad  ovl  habitat  on  private  lands  will 
ba  requirad.   Indeed,  the  State  of  California  has  already 
included  private  lands  in  its  interpretation  of  the  aciantlfie 
recosunandations  that  it  intends  to  protect  privately  owned 
habitat follow.  Consequently,  wa  invest igatad  tha  aeonoaic  iapaet 
of  the  ISC  stratagy  iaplemanted  on  both  public  and  private  lands. 

In  tha  casa  of  tha  ISC,  tha  codbinad  public  and  privata 
landa  harvast  raductions  would  result  in  an  additional  (above 
basalina)  diract  job  loss^of  44.3  thouaand  and  an  aJJJiJLJonaA 
total  job  loss  of  Bora  than  102  thouaand.  In  tha  case  of  tha 
Vanto  Bill,  tha  addi tonal  loss  would  be  105  thousand,  wharaas  tha 
Jontz  bill  would  raduca  total  jobs  by  136  thousand. 

Coneluaiong 

Esti&atas  of -tha  aconosic  iapaet  of  tha  Z8C  stratagy 
restricted  to  public  lands  would  ganarata  a  loss  of  40 
thouaand  jobs.  Additional  job  lossas  dua  to  tha  application 
of  spotted  owl  rastrictions  on  privata  lands  would  total  to 
102  thousand  ovar  tha  1991-2000  period. 

'  The  Vento  bill  would  reduce  jobe  by  41  thousand  j6bs  if 
public  lands  only  are  protacted  and  IDS  thousand  if  tha  Z8C 
stratagy  is  applied  to  private  lands  are  protaotad.  By   far 
tha  greater  losses  would  ba  aasociatad  with  tha  Jonts  oill— 
80  thouaand  inclusive  of  public  lands  only  and  136  thousand 
if  privata  lands  ara  protactad. 

•  Likaly  job  loaaaa  would  laad  to  savara  and  continuing 
worker  dialocationa  bacausa  of  thair  concantration  in  highly 
tiabar-dapandant  coaaunitiaa  of  tha  Douglas-fir  ragion. 
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ZZZ.  Mitigating  PzopoMls  Laek  BMasia 

Proposad  litigating  •£ forts  for  reducing  tha  advars* 
•concnic  and  aocial  iapacta  of  proposed  or  probabla  raductions  in 
coKBttrcial  timber  cut  in  th*  Douglas- fir  ragion  aay  induda: 

1   counsaling  of  advaraaly  affaetad  familias  by  trainad  aocial 
workars. 

2*  Satraining  of  dislocatad  workars  for  govaruBant-fundad  joba. 

3.  Proaotion  of  sacondary  wood  products  manufacturing  in  tiabar- 
dapandant  couQunitias. 

4.  Frottotion  of  tourisa  to  provida  raplacanant  joba  for  tha 
dislocatad  workars. 

Each  of  thasa  raaadias  is  basad  on  tha  undarlying  pranisa  that 
govamaant  Intarvantlon  can  corract  any  difficulty  it  nay  hava 
craatad  in  tha  first  place 

Two  of  tha  raports  praparad  for  our  analysis  of  tha  Z8C 
stratagy  addreesed  thraa  of  tha  four  ranadias  (Laa  1990;  Poliin 
1990).  Thair  findings  ara  highly  ralavant,  also,  to  tha 
discussion  of  mitigating  naasuras  proposad  in  tha  Anciant  Foraat 
Act  of  1990. 

Z  rafar,  first,  to  tha  findings  by  Dr.  Robsrt  Laa,  vho 
addrassad  tha  role  of  counsaling  and  rat  raining  of  dislocatad 
workars.  From  ona-cn-one  intarviavs  and  caraful  and  critical 
raading  of  ralated  report a.  Dr.  Laa  concluded  that  both 
counsallng  and  rat  raining  hfiva  only  liaitad  promiaa  of  auccasa  in 
tha  adveraaly-impactad  coioipunltiaa.   Bacauaa  of  tha  continuing 
disparagement  of  the  logger  and  tha  Induatry  in  which  ha  works, 
social  workers  and  retraining  specialists  ara  vlawad  with 
suspicion  as  agants  of  tha  unfriendly  world  outsida  thasa 
conmunitiea. 

A  first  raading  of  tha  Anciant  Foraat  Act  of  1990  might 
ramind  one  of  tha  WPA  and  tha  ccc,  which  were  remedial  aaaauras 
of  tha  Great  Depression.   For  a  highly  independent  and  spirited, 
but  now  dislocated,  saall  huaineaa  person,  howevarp  the  idea  of 
living  off  a  government  make-work  project  is  Incongruous  to  his 
or  bar  mode  of  thinking  and  values.   There  is  a  strong,  intrinsic 
sense  of  human  worth  and  dignity  among  these  paople.   they  see 
themselvea  as  **raal  people",  much  unlike  the  "urban  yuppies"  they 
aaeoclate  with  the  outaide  world.   Dr.  Lee  also  obaervad  in  his 
taatimony  that  any  counseling  and  retraining  proposals  would  hava 
vary  littla,  if  any,  succassas  among  the  dislocated  workars  who 
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hav«  already  axpariano^d  auch  abus«  tram  tha  outsida,  both 
printad  and  varbal. 

Dr.  Paul  poll  in  r  ragional  accnomiat  trtm  tba  Dnivaralty  of 
Jfofitana,  addraaaad  tha  rola  of  aacondary  vood  product  a 
aanufacturiJiif  in   tha  rahabilitation  of  ti«bar-*dapandaiit 
c»ifflunitiaa.  Trom   hia  caraful  and  tt^orough  analyaia  of  tha 
location  of  aacondary  vood  producta  aanufacturlng  aatabliahBanta 
In  tha  U&   ha  concludad  that  thay  ara,  for  tha  Boat  part,  locatad 
tiaar  aajor  conauaar  aarkata  and  that  tha  probability  of  thair 
location  in  tha  highly  tiabar-dapandaat  coaaunitiaa  in  vhioh  thay 
vould  by  Boat  naadad  la  aactraaaly  a»all> 

Iha  rola  of  racraation-ralatad  indiutry  in  tha 
rababilitation  of  tlnbar-dapandant  oosaunitlaa  ia  propoaad  nov  aa 
anothar  mitigating  aaaaura  for  daaXing  vith  tha  advaraa  ia|wcta 
of  coaaarcial  timber  cut  raduictiona^   Tha  lacl^  of  atatiatical 
rapraaantation  of  thia  industry  (which  ia  actually  part  a  of  Many 
induatriaa  that  ara  includad  in  the  standard  industry 
claaaification  ayataa)  cauaas  aoaa  difficulty  in  tha  aasaaaaant 
of  thia  proposal.   Studiaa  ara  aval  labia,  hcwavar,  that  ahow 
outdoor  racraation-ralatad  activity  as  baing  largaly  aaasonal  and 
supporting  nostly  low-paying  and  part-tlva  jobs,  while  higher- 
paying  jobs  are  held  by  temporary  reaidanta  who  raaide  alsawhara 
during  tha  off-aaaaon. 

Four- season  highly-developed  raeraation,  vhich  ia  tha  only 
viable  altamative  to  tha  loss  of  tiid&ar-relatad  job,  is  liBitad 
in  tha  Douglas- fir  region  by  geography  and  clisata*  NOraovar, 
development  of  larga-acala  yaar-around  recreational  facilitiaa 
that  could  provide  year*around  jobs  for  1  local  work  force  in  tha 
Douglaa-fir  region  ia  already  being  vigorously  oppoaad  by 
anvironnantal  groupa. 

Finally,  the  tl^ack  record  -of  tha  federal  govamaent  in 
living  up  to  Ita  promises  of  finding  future  aaploynent  for 
adversely- inpac ted  timbar-dapendent  communities  is  very  poor, 
indaad.  Tha  north  coast  area  of  California,  for  example, 
experienced  reductlona  in  redwood  timber  cut  that  lead  to  ■uch 
worker  dislocation.   In  spite  of  Economic  Davalopmant 
Administration  efforts  to  aatablish  new  jobs  in  the  area,  it 
■till  BUffara  from  high  unemploymant  lavela.   Dr.  Keith  Gillaa, 
forest  economist  from  tha  Unlveraity  of  California,  Berkeley  and 
member  of  the  expert  panel,  has  documented  the  exceptionally  high 
uneiaploytaant  rates-^in  soma  coaatal  count iaa  in  axcaaa  Of  14 
pareant  of  tha  labor  force. 

Coneluaions 

•  Tha  promiaa  of  nav  baaic  industry  vith  yaar-around 
amploymant  at  comparable  to  currant  timbar-produets  industry 
wages  haa  vary  littla  foundation  in  reality. 
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•  counseling  and  retraining  of  dislooatod  vorkors  is 
unl ileal Y  to  succa«d  in  ovarconlng  long-standing  oultttral 
banriara  and  paraona  obj«ctionB  to  aoving  out  of  astablishod 
tlabar-dapandant  coaHunitlaa,^ 

-  FrcBotion  of  aacondaxy  wood  products  manufacturing  and 
touriaa  to  provlda  raplacasant  joba  for  dial  oca  tad  vorkars— 
a  viabla  altamativa  for  aatropolltan  araaa — runa  countsr  to 
tta«  location  acononica  of  aacozuiary  wood  product  a 
manufacturing  and  tha  anvironaantal  rastriotiotia  iapossd  on 
four-aaaaon  racraation  daval^jaant- 

ZT.  fUbaidiaad  Zndostsy  is  unfair  Oeapstition 

TtM  ajctandad  industry  iapacta  of  fadaral  gcvamnant 
subaidising  of  aacondary  wood  products  manufacturing  raiaaa 
sarious  qua  at  ion  of  fiscal  raaponaibility  and  falmaas.  Svlating 
avidanca  aupporta  tha  altamativa  poaition,  for  aicaapla,  that 

sacondary  vood  products  nanufacturing  is  karkat-^rivan,  with  an 
aarly  at Art  and  narket  proximity  baing  tha  most  Important 
location  datcrminants.  To  auccasafully  countaract  theaa  critical 
businaas  location  datanainanta  would  undoubtedly  raquira  larga 
fsdaral  aubsidias.  At  a  time  vhan  fiscal  austarity  ia  callad 
for^  tha  subsidy  altamativa  appear  a  extremely  difficult  to 
sustain. 

If  tha  fadaral  subsidy  routs  wars  follovad,  than  ths 
existing  secondary  wood  products  industry  would  have  just  causa  ^ 
to  protest  the  unfair  competitive  advantage  that  the  federal 
aubsidy  would  grant  the  newly- formed  buaineaaea^  Anderson 
HlndowSt  a  aacondary  vood  products  firm  located  Bayport, 
Itinnaaota,  which  anjoya  the  benefit a  of  an  aarly  start «  initial 
proximity  to  a  large  metropolitan  market,  and  excel lent  accass  to 
national  and  world  markets,  would  soon  discover  an  eroaion  of  its 
western  market  share  because  of  the  entry  into  its  market  of  tlia 
new  federal  subsidized  firm*  in  tha  Doqglas-fir  region. 
Horeover  its  source  of  supply  of  partially  assembled  window 
frames  from  central  Oregon  would  be  jeopardized^  Its 
difficulties  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  tha  productivity  of 
Its  workers  or  tihe  effectiveness  of  its  management i  they  would 
have  everything  to  do  with  unfair  competition  and  artificial 
rigging  of  tha  narkat  eccmomy  et  taxpayers*  expense. 

For  Anderson  Windows  and  other  aacondary  vood  products 
manufacturer a,  government  action  proposed  in  the  Ancient  Forest 
Act  of  1$9D  repreaenta  double  jeopardy.  Obviously,  subsidized 
competition  would  reduce  the  ability  of  theae  msnufacturara  to 
sell  their  products  in  the  Pacific  Northwest p   But  just  as 
important,  preservation  of  a  sajor  share  of  tha  remaining, 
commercially  available  old^rowth  timber  would  severely  reduca 
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thtt  supply  of  thm   softwood  luabor  and  boards  roquirod  to 
fabricata  thair  product. 

Propoead  hara  la  a  sat  of  public  programs  that  addrass  a 
problan  craatad  by  anothar  sat  of  public  prograaa.   First,  tax 
ravanua  incone  originating  froa  "payvants  In  llau  of  taxas"  is 
raducsd  or  alivinatad,  than  tha  fadaral  govamaant  turns  around 
and  appropriatas  tax  dollars  to  subsidiza  non-sarket  ralatad 
activities.   FurthariBora,  sons  of  tha  WPA-like  recreation 
activitias,  If  successful,  vould  becoaa  competitiva  v^th  alraady 
axis ting  recraation  activity  in  tha  private  aactor.   Xs  an 
axaskplSr  the  ovnar  of  a  KOA  campground  could  Buffer  economic  loss 
from  axpansion  of  recraation  vehicle  facilitiaa  on  public  land  as 
a  govammant -funded  program. 

ganclugjgni 

•  Use  of  govammant  subsidies  to  ovarcoma  axisting 

imped  imants  to  tha  davalopment  of  nav  industry  in  distrassad 
timber -dependant  areas  vould  ba  costly  to  its  govamaant 
sponsors  and  damaging  to  competing  privata  sactor  activitias 
alsewhara  in  tha  region  and  tha  nation. 

•  Subsidizing  sacondary  wood  products  manufacturing  in 
timbar-dapandant  communitias  vould,  if  succassful,  siiqply 
radistributa  axisting  markats  at  tha  axpansa  of  astablishad 
companies . 

V.   Smargiag  Class  Struggla 

Jlssociated  with  tha  sudden  economic  changes  are  savara  and 

profound  social  impacts  on  members  of  timber -dependent 
communities*   Tbe  most  sobering  finding  in  our  analysis  of  tha 
ISC  strategy  concerns  growing  f^e  re  apt  ions  about  the  natura  of  tha 
current  conflict  ovar  national  forest  management.   Dr.  Rohart  Laa 
finds  that  this  conflict,  as  characterised  in  tha  press  and  in 
public  debate,  is  loading  to  the  emergence  of  a  nav  "anamy  of 
society"  — the  logger  and  vood  product^s  worker. 

Loggers  in  the  Douglas- fir  region  arm  alraady  baing 
caricatured  as  enemies  of  society,  labalad  "traa  killars"  or 
vorss.   The  logger,  vho  until  nov  has  baan  viavad  as  tha  apitoma 
of  the  free  entrepreneurial  spirit  that  built  this  country,  has 
replaced  the  old  lumbar  baron  as  a  latter-day  tree  killar  in 
editorial  pages,  cartoon  books  and  teaching  resource  materials. 
The  dislocated  logger  Is  placed  in  tha  unfamiliar  rola  of  a 
government  amployaa  in  a  navly  resurrected  WPA  or  CCC. 
Caricature  of  tha  logger  as  subhuman  is  a  prelude  to  diract 
attacks  on  his  personal  worth  and  source  of  income.   This 
characterization  is  a  manifest at ion  of  tha  amarging  class 
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struggle  that  Dr.  L«a  dmmcribmm   in  his  oontributing  papar  to  tha 
Bautar  raport. 

B)a  px-laary  vood  products  vorkar  facaa  an  unqartain  futura, 
avan  with  tha  aoat  affaetiva  paraonal  and  job  counaaling.   High 
unaaployBant  and  lacX  of  naw  job  proapacta  aoon  laad  to 
Incraaaing  maabara  of  diacouragad  vorkara.  Tbaaa  individual  a  ara 
raluctant  to  laava  tha  araa  bacauaa  of  ianobila  paraonal  aaaata, 
faailial  tiaa,  and  long-atanding  abhor ranoa  of  living  in  a 
matropolitan  araa.  Soon  thay  vill  bacoaa  part  of  tha  growing 
undarclaaa  in  tba  rural  araaa  of  tba  Douglaa'^fir  rag  Ion  ^ 

lith  unanpioyaant  raaching  1  aval  a  not  aaan  ainoa  tha  Graat 
Dapraaaion  in  aova  coamunitlaa,  tha  aocial  iapacta  of  worlcar 
dislocation  vould  virtually  das  troy  vbatavar  adapt  Iva  capacltiaa 
thaaa  comiDunitias  may  hava  for  af factivaly  coping  vith  auddan 
aoonoaic  changa^   Simp la  hunan  coapaaalon  criaa  for  oaln  and 
sobar  raaaaaasnant  of  ax la ting  af forta  to  raplaca  auccaaaful 
bottoa-up  foraat  planning  vlth  top-down  dlractlvas  that  waaJtan 
formarly  haalthy  conpunitiac^   A  haalthy  natural  anvironmant  is 
baaad  on  haalthy  huaan  conninitiaa. 

ponclaaioni 

•  Priaary  foraat  products  industry  jobs  ara  critical  to  tha 
avoidanca  of  an  anarging  claaa  atruggla  aaanating  from 
advaraaly  impactad,  tinbar-baaad  conninitiaa  in  tha  Douglaa- 
fir  ragion. 

•  Tha  charactarization  of  loggara  aa  anaaiaa  of  aociaty 
craataa  daap  raaantaants  that  aroda  tha  capacity  of  tiiibar- 
dapandant  conninitiaa  to  copa  vith  auddan  acononic  changa. 

▼Z.  fhiakiag  Olobally,  Aetiag  Loeally 

Rapidly  growing  world  damand  for  wood  and  papar  produota 
puts  incraaaing  praasura  on  Halt ad  world  suppllas  of  high 
guality  tiabar  raaourcas,  Hanagad  foraat a  locatad  in  tha  aa 
favorabla  a  growth  araa  aa  tha  Douglaa-flr  ragion,  with  a 
coaparativa  advantaga  in  both  tha  comaarcial  production  of  tiiibar 
and  tha  raganaration  of  its  aupply,  ara  of  vital  iaportanca  to 
tha  aafaguarding  of  tha  global  anvironnant.   In  tha  hurry  to 
iapoaa  cartain  national  or  aociatal  valuaa  on  local  comaunitiaa, 
tha  global  diaanaiona  of  tha  task  of  anvironBontal  praaarvaticm 
ara  baing  ovarlookad, 

Doaastic  conaunption  of  softwoods  in  tha  U.S.  grow  froa  31 
billion  board  faat  in  1992  to  51  billion  board  faat  in  1987  —  an 
incraaaa  cloaaly  linkad  to  tha  businass  cycla,  tout  affaotad  also 
by  long-tam  growth  in  par  capita  aoftwood  consumption.  Douglas 
fir  production  is  aguivalant  to  naarly  30  paroant  of  tha  total 
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soft%rood  consuaption  with  an  •van  largar  ahara  of  total  luabar 
utilization  in  tha  U.S. 

Raductions  in  Douglas- fir  production  of  tha  aagnituda  callad 
for  in  tha  two  Anciant  Forest  bills  vould  raault  in  larga  upward 
sdjust&atita  in  lumber  prices  as  a  raault  of  tha  reduced  supply  of 
a  dominant  source  of  lumber  for  U.S  markets «   Tteeidential 
construction  costs  vould  risa  sharply  vith  Increasing 
opportunities  provided  for  the  an  try  of  vood  aub«titutea«  derivad 
largely  fron  U.S.  end  foraign  chaaical,  petroleum  and  allied 
industries. 

Our  national  forest  system  was  astablishad  nearly  100  years 
ago  to  assure  a  sustained  and  reliable  supply  of  timber.  Growing 
consumer  demand  for  forest  products  attests  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
action.  A  significant  share  of  the  federal  forests  are  already 

set'-aslde  for  wilderness  or  other  non-commodity  purposes.   To 
further  reduce  the  amount  of  national  forest  devoted  to  timber 
production  would  greatly  jeopardize  the  nation's  ability  to  meet 
consumer  needs.   Furthermore ^  restricting  domeetic  supply  of 
timber  would  shift  the  burden  to  other,  less  developed  countries. 
This  shift  would  have  serious  environmental  repercussions  as  the 
use  of  modem  forestry  techniques  is  not  widespread  through  much 
of  the  developing  countries. 

SUllNARy  AND  COHCLnSIOHS 

The  underlying  premise  of  my  testimony  is  that  science, 
industry  and  government  must  work  together  to  conserve  ancient 
forests  and  endangered  species.   At  the  same  time,  we  must  manage 
our  national  forests,  especially  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where 
they  are  most  productive,  for  sustained  yields  and  stable 
comsunities .   It  is  important,  however,  that  we  avoid  damaging 
natural  environments  elsewhere  on  this  planet  as  a  consequence  of 
our  collective  actions  in  an  increasingly  competitive  and 
volatile  world  economy. 

For  every  action  there  is  a  reaction  i*   Hot  only  will 
communities  in  tha  Pacific  Northwest  be  adversely  affected  by 
sudden  changes  in  the  use  of  our  most  productive  natural 
resources  but,  also,  the  global  community,   Globally,  ve  are  now 
entering  a  new  period  of  econoinic  growth  and  development  which 
may  find  the  exploitation  of  unguarded  forest  resources  in 
developing  countries  as  the  only  available  alternative  to  timber 
harvested  from  the  Pacific  Northwest . 

In  addition,  wood  substitutes  derivad  from  environment 
damaging  fossil  fuels  will  replace  wood  products  as  the  price  of 
forest  products  increases  to  reflect  reduced  supply.   Plantation 
forestry  are  prime  examples,  becomes,  therefore,  the 
scientifically  sound  and  socially  responsible  alternative  to 
destructive  exploitation  of  tropical  forests  and  increased  use  of 
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fossil  fusls  for  wood  substitutss  that  ars  likaly  to  follow  a 
sharp  curtailing  of  axisting  si;qnpli«*  of  high  quality  tiiibar 
products. 

In  suanary: 

•  Znvastigation  of  tha  social  and  aoonoBie  iapacts  of  tha 
spottad  owl  racovary  prograa  is  ralavant  to  tha  discussion 
of  tha  Anciant  Forast  Act  of  1990  and  its  iapact  on  tiabar- 
dapandant  cosBunitias  in  tha  Douglas-fir  ragion  of  tha 
Pacific  Horthvast. 

•  Rural  araas  of  tha  Pacific  Horthvast  will  boar  tha  brunt 
of  aconoaic  disruption  froa  tha  iiqplaaantation  of  tha 
Anciant  Forast  Act  of  1990. 

•  Social  and  aconoaic  i^;>acts  of  tha  Anciant  Forast  Act  of 
1990  ara  at  laast  as  savara  as  tha  spottad  owl  racovary 
prograa. 

•  Implaaantation  of  the  Anciant  Forast  Act  of  1990  could 
triggar  sevare  social  strass. 

•  Mitigating  stratagias  will  fall  short  of  allaviating  tha 
advarse  af facts  of  tha  social  and  aconoaic  problaas 
triggered  by  tha  i^plaaentation  of  tha  Anciant  Forast  Act  of 
1990. 

•  Science,  industry  and  govamaent,  working  together,  can 
fashion  a  strategy  to  protect  critical  habitats,  ecosystaas 
and  the  tiaber  products  industry. 
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Appendix  1-A.  Summiry  of  htrvtsc  impacts  related  to  ISC  trntegy,  Vcnto  BQI,  and  the  Jontz  BID  for 
the  tree-state  o«vI  region 


Annual  volumes  in  million  board  feet,  long  log; 
Percentage  changes  in  (  )  are  from  1983-1987  average; 
Percenuge  changes  in  [  ]  are  from  "before  ISC  tmtegy*: 


State 

and 

Owncnhip 


Average 
Harvest 

1983-1987 


Projected  Karvtit  for  1991-2000 


Before  ISC 
Strategy 


With  ISC  imtegy  • 
Public  Lands 
Only 


V^th  ISC  imttgy  - 

Public  and  Piivate 

Lands 


ISC  STRATEGY 

Federal 

Other  Public 

Private 

Total  ISC  Strategy 


1,441 

U,4(7 


4,3(1  (-231) 

1,237  i'UX) 

7,720  (-  It) 

13,32S  (-mi 


2,7SS  (-SODIOai 

1,009  (-30l)(-mi 

7,720  (•  11)1-  01) 

11,524  (-2U)M4\] 


2,795  (-501)1-3(1) 
1,009  <-30l)(-m) 
4,137  (•5n)(-4a) 
7,943'(-49t)(-40t) 


VENTO  Bia 

Federal 

Oiner  public 

Private 

Total  Vento  Bill 


5,(39 

1,441 
1,317 

15,4(7 


4,3(8  (-23\) 

1,237  (-14\) 

7,720  (-  l\) 

13,325  (-14\) 


2,(50  (-5n)l-39l) 

1,009  (OO^K-lltl 

7,720  (-  nil-  9\] 

11,379  (^(Dl-m) 


2,(50  (-53\)I-39%1 
1,009  (OOt)!-!!!) 
4,137  (-5n)f-4(t) 
7,79(  (-50\)l-3n) 


Jona  BUI 

Federal 

Other  public 

Private 

Total  Jontz  Bill 


5,(39 

1.441 

1,317 

15,4(7 


4,3(1  (-331) 

1,237  (-141) 

7,720  (•  n) 

13,325  (-m)- 


1,000  (.I2i)l-77i) 
1,009  (O0\}(.m) 
7,720  (•  11)1-  Oi) 
9,729  (-l?!)!-:?!) 


1,000  (-m)I-7(t) 
1,009  (-27l)I-m) 
4,137  (-42\)(-39tl 
(,14(  (-(0I)(>54I) 
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Appendix  2A  Summaiy  for  tin  tJun  ititt  awl  wglon  of  tiyctad  duntw  fa  ttdJ  Jobt  during  1991' 
aOOO  if  ISC  Stntigsr  wire  implcmcnttd  todiy,  compared  to  tiie  timatlon  likdy 
to  Iwve  oconrtd  witlioutiie  ISC  tiraiogjr  CDumbcr  of  Jobs). 


Projected  lufvoit  fcr  1991-2000 

BiUor 
Sixitegjr 

Before  ISC 
Scniegsr 

M^  ISC  Sirttegsr 
Public  Land  Only 

%Mdi  ISC  Sirttegsr 
Public  and  Privtto  Land 

(compared  to 
1963.19S7) 

(compared  to  -befbn  ISC  StntegsT  for  1991-200(9 

BC  STRATEGY 

^4.436 

-40^1 

-102,757 

VENTOBia 

^4.436 

-43,569 

•105,550 

JONTZ 

^4,436 

-136,900 
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(*)  Copies  of  the  reports  by  Beuter,  Gilless,  Olson,  Laa  ft 
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IIVn^UaMAn  k  a  pnfoMr  in  tlie  DtptftnMK  of  ApkidMd  M^ 

lliDMMCi.  H«hMigi>WM«iwmb<roftiicllliWM«fiCauBdloflcwMMfcAdfiioiiMidtiit 
GouncfltBrtlieUnivmiiyofMtoMaiiCMlvfbrSlMMidlUgiMd  HttimmrmAm 

StMMMMOiiitintlielliniMoiiDvntiiMttofnnmto  Ht  to  a  anbtr  of 

oic  policy  MViMMy  coinniittoo  of  qm  Ifinntioii  DtptttnMt  of  A^icinuM* 


lir.  Iliki  has  taugbt  and  diractod  wiiaich  pwjacli  on  iMa  and  loflonal  ocoaaodc  iMMf  at  tlia 
Unhoiiiy  of  tUnnnon  rinco  196».  In  tin  pan  tow  ymn,  ho  haa  wyfltad  witaich  pwjacti  on  tin 
oipoit-pfDdiidng  toctwi  of  tin  IlinnHBH  oeonony.  Ha  it  cunam^y  «nmd  in  a  ani4y  of  Mlnnnnri't 
imaniadonal  aipoft  mariMB.  Ha  haa  alta  paitietpiMd  Is  aaaml  dam  iMa  and  laflonal  ittdict  of 
ndnanl  and  focast  rttooRo  davriopmott  and.  nnat  laoaMly,  a  atadljr  of  tha  udmakfy-imanolPi 
PQUiuy  01  Mnntioia  comnuHMnao  uf  mc  uniMooa  inpi  larnnniofy  f 4wif 1 1  no  ■  now 
conplacinf  a  coroptahaniwa  ttudjr  of  nia  joo  and  Inrania  aifccti  of  ooonaonc  diiplaooBMit  Is  diaaa 
InduiiiiM  and  Mdon  of  the  llinntioia  acononv  Unlud  ta  ai^occ  ttada.  miifaqr  ipandi^ 
buiinm  qfdaa  af  the  US.  aeanony.  He  lacmly  eaoaplaiid  a  lapoit  on  tha  Ittmiaia  aconanqr  and 
paet-eacondaiy  education  coBBmiHionad  by  the  Slala  Unhponiiy  Boavl  Muchof  Aiiiaioafdiialaiaeta 
tin  woik  af  itudMitB  in  liw  fniduata  pfogrni  in  Applied  Ragfanal  Bcononica  and  in  tin  1^^ 
Davclopnniit  Policy  Wocfcflfaop  at  the  UnivwiHy  af  1 


Eailier,  Mr.  Maki  taught  at  Iowa  State  Uniwriiy  in  in  Bconomict  DtpartOMnt  ivhevt  ha  aamad  two 
fniduate  degrees.  He  fvoriwd  tor  tin  US.  Bureau  afRaciamaiion  an  power  iCndiet  in  iwyondng  and 
New  Town  development  in  Washington  after  eonplacing  liis  undergraduate  aiudiea  m 
program  in  Geography  at  tin  Univcrrity  af  Michigan. 


Mr.  Mild  has  published  widely  in  numerous  joumala.  He  k  cunandr  aesodate  adimr  of  the  Joumol  of 
ReeJonel  Sdence  end  Regional  SeryJce  PerMncrfww.  Recent  publieattont  an  torsit-basad  economics 


IMPLAN  Modding  Applicatiom  in  State  and  Regional  Dcvalopnnnt' with  Doug  (Mion,  8 
and  Con  Schallau.  St  Paul:  Univcrrityaf  bfinneaoca,  Depaftmentaf  Agricultural  and  Applied 
Economics,  April  1969.  StiiF  Paper,  28  pages. 

'Alaska  IPASS  Database  Preparation  Manual"  wilfa  Paul  McHugli,  Douglas  Olson.  Con  ScfaaOau,  Seoit 
Undall,  and  Hosscin  Akhav^pour.  Pordand:  US.  Porest  Service,  Padfic  Nodhwest  Resoardi  Station, 
March  1989,  Generd  Technical  Report  PNW-GIR.233, 79  pages. 

rSome  Economic  Implications  af  a  Change  in  Timber  Harvesting  an  tin  Tongrass  Natienal  Fonst*  with 
Gen  Schallau  and  Doug  Olson.  In  The  Vumn  of  the  Timber  Industry  in  Soi«t^trr  Alltii 
Ketchikan:  Univeniiy  of  Alaska  Southeast,  January  28^  1989  pp.  104-114. 
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TIMBER  SUPPLY  STABILITY  ACT;  ANCIENT 
FOREST  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1990;  COMMUNI- 
TY STABILITY  ACT  OF  1990;  NATIONAL 
FOREST  PLAN  IMPLEMENTATION  ACT  OF  1990; 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  AL- 
TERNATIVES FOR  THE  CONSERVATION  OF 
THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL;  AND  THE  AN- 
CIENT  FOREST  ACT  OF  1990 


FRIDAY,  JULY  27,  1990 

House  of  Representatives, 

SUBCOBOOTTEE  ON  FORESTS,  FAMILY  FaRMS,  AND  ENERGY, 

C!OMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
1302,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  L.  Volkmer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Olin,  Stallings,  Jontz,  Morrison,  Smith, 
and  Herger. 

St&S  present:  Glenda  L.  Temple,  clerk;  Timothy  P.  De  Coster  and 
Allison  Biggs. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HAROLD  L.  VOLKMER,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Mr.  Volkmer.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Forests,  Family  Farms,  and  Energy  is  meeting  today  to  con- 
tinue our  review  of  pending  legislation  related  to  old-growth  forest 
issues  and  forest  planning  and  management.  We  have  with  us 
today  the  distinguished  chairman  and  my  classmate  and  colleague 
of  the  National  Parks  and  Public  Lands  Dubcommittee,  Representa- 
tive Bruce  Vento,  who  has  offered  one  of  these  bills,  H.R.  5295,  the 
Ancient  Forest  Act  of  1990. 

We  will  also  hear  today  from  the  administration  regarding  these 
important  issues.  We  will  be  interested  in  their  testimony.  We  have 
a  number  of  questions  following  from  yesterday's  session. 

With  that,  I'd  like  to  yield  if  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  a  statement. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SID  MORRISON,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  only  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  way  the  hearings  went  yesterday.  I  thin^ 
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we're  well  underway  on  having  a  much  better  grasp  on  the  range 
of  bills  that  deal  with  the  old-growth  and  spotted  owl  issue  in  the 
Northwest. 

Particularly  to  Chairman  Vento  I  would  like  to  mention  to  him 
that  his  package,  which  I  think  we  Ve  all  welcomed  as  sort  of  a  step 
forward  in  blending  a  number  of  the  ideas  and  ranges  of  options 
that  we  have  to  work  with.  He  got  some  strong  praise  in  his  ab- 
sence yesterday,  and  he  should  know  that  before  he  starts  his  testi- 
mony this  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it's  going  well,  and  those  of  us  in  the 
Northwest  are  very  appreciative. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  first  witness  today,  as  I  said  before,  is  our  colleague  and  my 
classmate,  one  who  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  as  the  saying 
goes,  and  drafted  and  introduced  legislation  along  with  others  to 
try  to  come  to  a  long-term  solution  to  the  problems  in  the  North- 
west. I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Bruce,  for  doing  that,  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  hopefully  arrive  at  an  amicable  so- 
lution. I  suppose  that  it  will  probably  be  one  that  no  one  is  really 
happy  with,  which  means  it's  probably  going  to  be  a  good  one. 

So  with  that,  we  will  have  our  first  witness,  the  Honorable  Bruce 
Vento. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  very 
much.  This  year  and  last  we  really  have  been  struggling,  both  in 
joint  meetings  with  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  and  the  Inte- 
rior Committee,  of  course,  led  by  your  committee  to  try  and  deal 
with  a  myriad  of  issues  that  deal  with  this  old-growth  ecosystem, 
and  this  year  I  must  say  that  in  June  when  the  administration  an- 
nounced another  postponement  of  a  policy  path,  I  was  disappointed 
and  critical. 

We  had,  of  course,  initiated  earlier  legislation  that  now  is  close 
to  enactment,  I  hope,  dealing  with  log  exports,  which  is  a  msgor 
piece  in  terms  of  the  puzzle  of  the  old-growth  challenge,  the  old 
growth  ecosystem  and  preservation  of  it,  and  there  are  rational 
programs  for  it,  but  I  was  disappointed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  on  we  topic,  so  I  tried  to  put  together 
some  of  the  ideas  that  existed  within  the  context  of  the  limits  that 
we  face  in  law  concerning  this  matter. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  administration  would  take  this  as  a 
signal  that  Congress,  that  this  House,  is  ready  to  go  to  work.  I 
know  that  my  colleague,  Jim  Jontz,  who  serves  in  distinguished 
service  on  this  committee  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers and  Sid  Morrison  and  others  have  put  in  a  lot  of  work.  I  espe- 
cially commend  Sid  for  his  leadership  with  the  del^ation  in  me 
Pacinc  Northwest.  I  think  it  goes  beyond  just  responding.  I  think  it 
shows  a  real  effort  to  deal  witii  this  in  an  indepth  matter. 

The  issue,  however,  is  national,  which  is  reflected  by  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Jim  Jontz'  bill,  a  major  effort  to  try  to  deal  with  this 
matter,  and  so  in  coming  with  this  bill  late  in  the  process  in  mid- 
July,  Fm  pleased  that  you've  put  it  on  the  agenda  for  discussion 
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this  week.  It's  reallv  more  than  I  hoped  or  dared  to  expect  from 
you,  but  Fm  pleased  to  be  here  and  claim  a  certain  amount  of  pa- 
ternity for  this  matter,  but  I  must  say  that  there  are  many  others 
that  have  had  a  hand  in  working  on  this  matter,  including  the  pro- 
fessional foresters  and  scientists,  and  I  think,  obviously,  we  have 
the  advantage  in  coming  in  late  with  trying  to  deal  with  many 
issues  that  only  others  could  try  and  predict. 

So  in  the  bill  before  you,  I  think  the  major  here  is  to  try  to  pro- 
vide some  certainty,  predictability  in  areas  that  otherwise  were  not 
provided  in  some  of  the  other  measures  or  responses  that  we've 
had.  Unfortunately,  I  think  this  issue  has  been  left  to  fester  way 
too  long,  in  terms  of  a  3-  or  4-year  period,  without  facing  up  to 
some  of  the  issues.  What  the  bill  tries  to  do,  then,  is  to  deal  with 
this  issue  on  an  ecosystem  basis,  not  on  a  single  species  basis,  to 
deal  with  it  and  to  put  this  on  a  permanent  provider  to  lead  toward 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  issue.  So  it  isn't  a  solution  just  for  a 
single  year  or  two,  but  points  the  direction  to  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  old-growth  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Chauman,  all  we'd  have  to  do,  and  you're  going  to  hear  from 
perhaps  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  today,  and  if  you  ask  the 
question  I  asked  a  few  days  ago,  thesr're  going  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  about  50  candidate  species  that  are  Ukely,  or  are  possible,  can- 
didates for  endangered  species  listing.  So  it  isn't  just  the  indicator 
species  that's  so  important  and  has  received  so  much  attention,  the 
spotted  owl,  it's  many  other  species  in  the  same  ecosystem  that 
exists. 

So  we  had  better,  I  think,  in  the  solution,  as  near  as  we  can,  try 
to  put  in  place  a  policy  that  will  deal  with  this  myriad  of  candidate 
species  that  are  likely  to  occur,  because  as  the  old  growth  disap- 
pears and  is  no  longer  available,  we're  going  to  run  into  other  laws 
and  safeguards  that  we  have. 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  you  and  then  respond  to  a  couple  of 
questions.  I  know  you  probably  have  heard  more  about  this  bill 
than  you  want  to,  and,  hopefully,  we're  going  to  continue  to  discuss 
it.  I  want  to  say  I'm  not  in  concrete.  I  want  to  work  with  this  com- 
mittee. If  time  had  permitt^,  I  would  have  worked  more  closelv 
with  the  chairman  in  terms  of  putting  the  bill  together,  but  I  think 
it  was  important  to  put  something  on  the  table  and  to  live  with  the 
t3rpe  of  criticism  and  shortcomings  that  obviously  it  has. 

But  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sincerely  do  want  to 
work  with  you.  It's  absolutely  essential  with  the  significant  juris- 
diction that  you  have  on  your  own  and  that  you  share  with  me  and 
with  other  committees,  we're  going  to  have  to  get  our  act  together, 
and  I  know  that  you've  always  taken  a  very  positive  attitude 
toward  that,  and  I  look  forward  to  that.  I  thii^  we  are  prepared  to 
work  with  you,  and,  hopefully,  we'll  have  an  administrative  part- 
ner come  September  in  dealing  with  this.  But  we  can  be  ready 
toward  that  end,  so  I  want  to  work  with  all  the  principal  individ- 
uals, including  Mr.  Jontz  and  yourself  on  this  committee  and  Sid 
Morrison  in  the  Northwest  delegation. 

What  the  bill  that  I  put  out  ofoes,  as  I  said  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size again,  it's  an  ecosystem-type  approach.  It  incorporates  the  old- 
growth  forest  system  into  a  national  multiple-use  mission  of  the 
Forest  Service  and  BLM.  It  articulates  that,  so  it  makes  the  man- 
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date.  It  creates  an  ancient  forest  reserve  in  the  17  forests  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  of  some  6.3  million  acres,  and  there  are  17 
national  forests  and  the  6  BLM  districts  it  has  to  be  drawn  from,  of 
course,  and  it  starts  with  the  Thomas  HCA,  the  Habitat  Conserva- 
tion Area,  set  up  bv  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee,  and,  of 
course,  those  boundaries  in  the  system  are  dynamic.  They  can  be 
changed. 

There  are  some  requirements  in  terms  of  that  system  where  half 
of  the  old  growth  has  to  be  preserved,  at  least  half  of  it  has  to  be 
preserved  within  that  system.  So  it  starts  out  with  a  hard  target  in 
terms  of  preservation  of  an  area,  but  the  area  can  be  modified,  the 
boundaries  can  be  changed  based  on  a  scientific  committee  or 
structure  that's  created  in  the  bill  which  would  recommend  the 
changes  to  the  BLM  or  to  the  Director  of  the  BLM  or  to  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  and,  finally,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  modification,  so  it's  dynamic. 

The  bill  also  sets  up  and  protects  other  areas  that  are  significant. 
It  does  not  change  tiie  forest  management  plans  or  the  BLM  re- 
source management  plans  in  the  areas  for  other  resources  that 
they  protect,  so  areas  that  are  outside  of  that  HC A  area  and  are  in 
the  forest  management  plans  or  the  resource  management  plans 
would  remain  protected.  It  honors  the  State  a^eement  areas,  the 
SOHA's,  as  they're  called.  Generally,  that's  a  BLM  function.  Plus, 
we  defined  seven  areas  that  are  of  extraordinary  importance,  and 
they  are  also  protected  in  here.  Th^  are  about  200,000  acres. 
That's  areas  like  Opal  Creek  in  the  Jtalmiopsis  and  other  areas 
that  are  protected  in  here. 

In  the  areas  of  the  forest  that  are  not  in  the  HC  A  or  in  the  pro- 
tected areas — and  the  protected  areas,  incidentally,  are  for  just  a  3- 
year  period,  at  which  time  we  would  have  to  m£i^e  a  permanent 
decision  on  that,  but  the  6.3  million  acres  would  go  forward,  and 
it's  possible  that  some  of  those  areas  would  be  included  in  the  6.3, 
as  we  have  to  modify  or  as  the  HCA's  are  modified,  but  I'll  get 
back  to  that  particular  issue  in  a  moment — in  the  areas  of  the  na- 
tional forest  and  BLM  lands  that  are  not  designated  under  the  bill, 
we  mandate  the  use  of  new  forestry  based  on  the  definitions  and 
models  of  the  Forest  Service  and  BLM  as  they've  been  developed. 
Some  of  the  new  forestiy  is  described  as  old  foresti^  by  some  of  our 
veterans  that  have  been  around  in  terms  of  selective  cutting,  but  I 
think  you  all  know  that  this  means  leaving  behind  some  of  the  big 
timber,  leaving  behind  some  of  the  trees,  the  snakes,  and,  of  course, 
with  minimal  amount  of  burning  occurring. 

The  bill  establishes,  as  is  recommended  by  the  scientists,  an  in- 
tensive research  program.  I  think  if  there's  anything  that  matches 
the  size  of  this  problem  it's  our  lack  of  knowledge  to  deal  with  it» 
and  I  think  we  might  as  well  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  need  to 
develop  really  a  better  data  base  and  more  knowledge  of  these 
areas.  No  one  can  predict  the  type  of  impacts  that  some  of  the 
practices  would  invoke. 

The  bill,  of  course,  establishes  a  permanent  forest  scientific  com- 
mittee witli  nominations  firom  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
actually  provide  this  advice  and  cotmsel  to  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM  and,  of  course,  to  the  Congress.  I  mentioned  the  interim  pro- 
tected areas  already.  The  other  major  aspect— here  I've  talked 
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about  some  of  the  protection  and  some  of  the  management  schemes 
that  would  be  put  in  place,  the  new  mandate  to  the  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  on  old-growth  ecosystems  as  part  of  their  goal,  new  for- 
estry as  part  of  their  goal. 

These  are  kev  areas,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  concern  that  I  think  this 
committee  would  see  as  very  important  as  modifications  and  policy 
issues  and  initiatives  and  advice  that  we  would  give  to  BLM  and 
that  you  would  give  to  the  Forest  Service,  and  together  we  can 
work  that  out.  The  bill  does,  though,  provide  for  an  amount  of  cut, 
which,  of  course,  runs  me  into  some  degree  of  heartburn  with  the 
conservation  community,  and  we  provide  in  region  6  of  the  Forest 
Service  for  2.6  billion  board  feet  and  at  least  450  million  board  feet 
from  the  BLM  lands,  for  a  total  of  3.05  billion. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  reduction  from  what  exists  today.  That  is  a 
floor,  that  is  not  a  ceiling,  but  the  Forest  Service,  the  other  infor- 
mation that  we  have,  is  that  they  can  accomplish  this  within  the 
context  of  the  types  of  limitations  that  we  have  proposed  in  this 
measure  and  following  their  forest  management  plans,  which  I 
think  is  very  important  to  the  professionals  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you've  visited  vdth  them  and  other  members  of 
this  committee  have,  I  think  that  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we've  been  giving  instructions  for  years. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  economic  assistance  proposals  for  5 
years.  We  changed  the  receipts,  both  for  the  Forest  Service  and 
BLM,  to  be  provided  to  the  local  communities  from  25  percent  to  50 
percent,  and  BLM  receipts  were  changed  from  50  percent  to  75  per- 
cent. So  the  Forest  Service,  recognizing  a  substantial  reduction  in 
timber,  would  share  more  of  the  receipts  with  them. 

The  Forest  Service  is  directed  to  do  initiatives  on  both  their  own 
lands  to  enhance  forestry  and  increase  production  as  well  as  to 
work  with  the  private  State  groups  to  provide  a  special  initiative. 
Just  on  private  lands  alone,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  are  over 
2  billion  board  feet  of  timber  supply  in  the  Northwest  vdthin  5 
years  could  occur  if  we  pursued  tnat.  Of  course,  a  significant 
number  of  jobs,  5,000  jobs,  direct  timber-related  jobs,  could  be  cre- 
ated within  5  years.  So  I  think  this  is  very  important  when  we  look 
at  the  prospects  of  the  numbers  coming  from  the  Forest  Service. 

I  note  yesterday  you  had  some  discussion  on  that,  if  I  can  judge 
by  the  charts  that  were  out  in  the  hall  as  I  passed  on  to  my  sub- 
committee, but  we  know  the  numbers  there  in  terms  of  the  year 
2000  what  would  occur.  We  can  do  something  by  the  year  2000  if 
weput  in  place  the  funding  now. 

Tiie  Forest  Service  and  BLM  are  directed  to  develop  a  special 
program  to  improve  the  condition  of  Federal  forest  lands,  as  I  said, 
and  the  number  of  recreational,  watershed  improvement,  other 
jobs.  These  aren't  forest  jobs;  they  don't  pay  the  same  as  the  timber 
industiy  jobs  pay,  but  I  think  it  s  very  important  in  terms  of  sur- 
vival of  communities,  getting  them  from  one  phase  to  another.  So  I 
well  understand  the  difierence  between  these  types  of  jobs  and 
what  they  might  pay  as  opposed  to  the  t3n[)es  of  jobs  in  forestry,  but 
I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  n^t  direction  as  we  move  forward. 

We  also  require  the  two  Secretaries  to  set  up  task  forces,  so  I 
think  there's  a — I  didn't  go  through  all  of  the  emphasis  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  it.  There  are  many,  many  other  suggestions  along 
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those  lines — ^but  I  think  any  balanced  legislation  should  deal  with 
that,  in  spite  of  the  administration  abhorrence  to  dealing  with  the 
economic  impact  of  some  of  these  changes.  I  think  they're  very  pro- 
found, they're  very  significant.  I  do  think  the  legislation  that  we 
act  on  in  this  area  ought  to  try  and  address  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  cooperate  with  you  and  work 
with  you  on  this,  and  we're  going  to  have  to  do  that  in  fact  to  meet 
our  responsibilities.  I'd  be  pleased  to  answer  a  question  or  two  if 
you  have  the  time  this  morning. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vento  appears  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Bruce,  I  just  have  a  few  questions.  I  know  the  con- 
cern, I  guess,  addressed  basically  by  your  legislation  is  the  ecosys- 
tem within  the  Northwest,  and  that  includes  northern  California, 
Or^on,  and  Washington.  You  know,  what's  going  on  up  there  in 
the  timber  industry  along  with  what's  happening  to  the  environ- 
ment, et  cetera,  we  on  this  committee  are  also  concerned  with 
what's  going  on  not  only  there  but  all  over  the  United  States  in  the 
forest  management  planning  process,  and  we  have  many  national 
forests  that  still  don't  have  a  final  plan,  so  I  think  that  any  l^isla- 
tion,  at  least  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  that  comes  out  of  here  is  not 
only  going  to  address  the  issues  up  there  but  also  address  the  total 
management  and  planning  process  of  our  forests.  You  can  under- 
stand that. 

So  that  would  be  different  as  far  as  what  you're  addressing,  be- 
cause you  don't  address  that,  and,  of  course,  since  this  subcommitr 
tee  has  jurisdiction  over  that,  I  can  understand  that.  So  that's  why 
we're  having  the  hearings  on  all  these  bills,  because,  in  other 
words,  we're  looking  at  a  broader  picture  also  than  just  taking  care 
of  the  ecosystem. 

In  that  r^ard,  there  are  several  things.  One,  everyone  right 
now,  I  guess  because  the  spotted  owl  precipitated  it,  is  concerned 
about  the  ecosystem  in  the  Northwest  and  what's  happening  up 
there,  and  that  s  because  supposedly  we  have  ancient  forests  there. 
But  we  have  an  ecosystem  all  across  this  country,  and  it's  constant- 
ly changing.  Isn't  that  true?  Do  you  agree  with  that  or  disagree 
with  that? 

Mr.  Vento.  We  have  ecosystems  that  are  dynamic,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  they  are  affected  by  air  quality,  water  quality,  a  whole 
host  of  different  impacts. 

Mr.  VoiXMER.  But  we've  had  a  change  in  our  ecosystems 
throughout  this  country  in  different  parts  of  this  country  through 
the  time  I  guess  since  1492,  biggest  changes.  Man  has  made  those 
changes. 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  correct,  and  I 
think  that  that  has  been  done  passively  without  our  involvement. 
Our  capacity  to  obviously  dramatically  change  them  by  turning 
some  into  an  agricultural  use  or  other  purposes  is  very  important, 
and,  of  course,  I  think  that  the  concept  here,  of  course,  in  these  na- 
tional foresto  is  a  multiple-use  concept  in  terms  of  protecting  re- 
source values  and  doing  a  whole  host  of  different  wings,  so  the 
mandate  here  is  different,  and  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  that.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  look  at  that  under  the  law. 
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Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  don't  disagree  with  that,  but  Fm  just  concerned 
about  the  fact  that— are  we  going  to  do  this  basically  on  a  piece- 
meal basis?  Two  or  three  years  fi^m  now  is  somebody  going  to  say 
that  in  the  Mark  Twain  national  forest  in  Missouri  weVe  got  to  do 
something  about  the  ecosystem  or  in  the  National  Forest  in  Minne- 
sota we've  got  to  do  something  about  the  ecosystem?  Do  you  under- 
stand what  Fm  saying? 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  understand  what  you're  saying, 
and  I  think  that  really  what  we're  talking  about,  and  this  is  a  key 
point,  is  whether  or  not— and  I  think  you  bring  it  up  with  r^ard 
to  the  forest  management  plan  in  terms  of  how  we're  going  to 
apply  this  particular  model  in  the  Northwest  that  we  finally  arrive 
at  in  other  areas  like  the  Chippewa  or  the  Superior  National 
Forest  in  Minnesote  or  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest  or  the 
Shawnee  National  Forest  in  Illinois— how  is  it  going  to  fit  that  par- 
ticular purpose? 

And  there's  a  changing  dynamic  in  terms  of  what  we  know  on 
the  data,  so  I  think  first  of  all  the  research  effort  that  we  propose 
here,  followed  by  efforts  in  terms  of  funding,  would  be  very  helpful, 
and  second,  I  think  it's  very  important  that  whatever  the  solution 
is  in  the  Northwest  in  terms  of  boundaries  that  there  be  the  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  that,  to  change  the  boundaries,  and  to  address 
the  ultimate  issue. 

But  I  think  that  we  may  find  changes  in  terms  of  what  is  most 
appropriate  as  what  we  call  new  forestry  as  we  go  down  this  road, 
as  an  example,  but  I  think  there  is  advocacy.  As  I  was  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Cascades  and  the  Deschutes,  they  are  also  practicing  se- 
lective cutting  now,  thinning,  they  claim  to  practicing  new  forestry 
as  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  I  don't  think  that  there's  anything  here 
inconsistent. 

We're  going  to  have  to  continue  to  adopt  the  land-use  manage- 
ment plans  to  the  information  and  date  and  scientific  information 
we  have.  As  we  learn  more,  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  management. 
I  think  we  should  expect  that  of  the  Forest  Service  and  let  them  do 
it.  It's,  after  all.  Congress  that  has  been  as  much  a  hinderance  as  a 
help  to  these  land  management  agencies.  I  know  that's  not  because 
of  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  here,  but  that's  been  the 
case. 

Mr.  VoiXMER.  Well,  we  continue  our  demands  on  the — ^we  had 
testimony  yesterday  r^arding  the  red  cockaded  woodpecker  and 
what  that  has  done  in  parts  of  the  Southeast  and  in  Texas  and  that 
t3rpe  of  thing,  and  right  now  it  doesn't  appear,  except  for  the  people 
in  those  areas,  that  anyone  else  is  focusing  on  that  concern,  and  I 
assume  that  as  soon  as  we  get  the  Northwest  taken  care  of  we'll 
probably  go  to  the  Southeast  and  take  a  look  there,  and  then  we'll 
go  somewhere  else  to  Maine  or  someplace  else  and  take  a  look 
there. 

What  concerns  me  a  little  bit  about  it  is,  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, every  time  we  do  some  of  this,  we  reduce  our  timber  supply. 
When  we  say  we're  going  to  use  new  forestry — and  I'm  not  saying 
not  to  use  it — ^but  as  I  see  it,  I  have  to  look  at  that  and  say  what 
does  that  do  for  timber  supply,  what  does  that  do  for  the  cost  of 
obtaining  timber  on  a  sale  oecause  we've  got  questions  of  below- 
cost  sales?  And  if  we're  going  to  continue  to  do  things  that  reflect 
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on  the  cost  of  bringing  what  timber  we're  able  to  bring  out  and 
three-fourths  of  the  sales  are  going  to  be  below-cost  sales,  that's 
going  to  impcurt  on  the  building  of  houses.  That's  going  to  impact 
on  whether  young  people  can  ever  have  a  house,  because  it's  going 
to  impcurt  on  the  amount  of  timber. 

As  we  heard  yesterday,  stumpage  prices  are  going  sky  high.  That 
reflects  later  on  into  the  price  of  lumber,  so  I'm  just  not  looking  at 
from  one  viewpoint.  To  me,  there's  multiple  viewpoints,  just  uke 
there's  multiple  use  on  a  forest.  To  me,  it's  a  multiple  viewpoint, 
and  I  have  to  look  at  trade-offs.  That's  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  that  perspective.  I  understand 
that.  That's  why  in  this  bill  I  try  to  provide  a  specific  hard  target 
for  timber  harvest  as  well  as  for  areas  in  conservation.  The  only 
thing  I  would  say  is  there  is  an  interrelationship  between  the  for^ 
ests  that  are  given  to  this  purpose  of  timber  harvest  and  those  that 
would  not  be  given  to  it  in  the  bill.  We  have  to  recognize  that. 

As  an  indicator  species,  as  you  know,  even  in  the  HCA  proposal, 
we'd  lose  half  of  the  owl  population,  according  to  the  scientists,  so  I 
think  that's  why  we  have  to  look  to  the  interrelationship  between 
these  multiple  values. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Well,  there  are — at  least  I've  been  told — estimates 
based  on  your  bill  not  quite  as  bad  as  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana's bill  as  far  as  reducing  the  timber  supply,  but  under  your  bill 
you  still  may  only  have  2.5  billion  board  feet  in  the  Northwest 
from  BLM  and  national  forest  land. 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chairman,  we're  told  that  the  amount  that's 
mandated  in  the  bill  is  $3.05  billion.  That's  what  the  floor  is  that 
can  be  cut  and  preserving  the  resource  values.  The  other  concern 
isn't  just  putting  a  number  in  place,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  other  con- 
cern is  it  is  satisfying  the  legal  requirements  that  exist  with  regard 
to  the  various  laws  that  are  applicable. 

The  one  thing  I'd  point  out  about  this  legislation  is  that  there  is 
no  legal  sufficiency  language  in  here.  The  only  thing  we  provide 
any  legal  sufficiency  for  in  any  manner  is  the  forest  management 
plans  as  are  changed  by  the  nature  of  what  we've  done  here,  which 
IS  minimal.  That's  the  only  place.  We  don't  deal  with  legal  suffi- 
ciency an3rplace  else  in  the  bill.  I  think  the  question  that  you  have 
and  that  the  Congress  has,  if  you're  going  to  move  ahead  and  cut 
more,  then  you're  going  to  have  to  answer  the  question  of  what 
you're  going  to  do  about  the  lawsuits  that  are  going  to  entail  from 
that  with  relationship  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  the  Forest 
Management  Practices  Act,  the  BLM  Resources  Management  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  a  mjrriad  of  other  things,  NEPA  and  so  rorth. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  think  there  would  probably  be  sufficient  lawsuits 
from  the  le^lation  that  is  being  proposed  without  worrying  about 
the  other  things,  if  past  history  shows  us  anything,  that  you  won't 
have  to  worry  about  NEPA  and  Endangered  Species  and  every- 
thing else. 

My  time  has  long  expired.  I  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 

Bruce,  you  do,  as  I  indicated  in  my  opening  comment,  include  a 

variety  of  the  ideas  that  have  come  out  of  months  of  diflcufwrion, 

we  commend  you  for  that.  It's  a  most  comprehensive  package. 
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I'd  like  to  go  through  with  you  again  the  items  that  you  have 
placed  in  your  reserve  system  just  to  make  sure  I  grasp  the  think- 
mg  there.  Start  with  the  Thomas  plan. 

Mr.  Vento.  HCA. 

Mr.  Morrison.  In  your  mind,  what  happens  to  the  old  SOHA's 
that  the  Forest  Service  had  planned? 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  where  there  are  State  agreement  areas,  they 
are  included.  In  the  3-year  period,  they  are  included  in  an  interim 
plan.  The  HCA  gives  a  6.3-inillion  acre  area  that  would  be  dynamic 
based  on  a  satisfaction  of  the  modification  of  the  boundary  for  the 
legal  sufficiency  and  recommendations  from  the  scientific  commit- 
tee that  is  created  by  the  bill. 

Then  you  have  in  protected  areas  the  SOHA's,  where  there  are 
read^  State  agreement  areas,  and  we  think  the  reason  for  doing 
that  is,  again,  because  there  are  endangered  species  in  there,  l^m 
hoops  that  you  have  to  jump  through  in  order  to  modify  those,  and 
we  think  that  the  2V&-  to  S^year  period  is  reasonable.  If  somebody 
else  thinks  there's  another  way  to  deal  with  that  particular  issue, 
I'd  be  most  interested  in  visiting  with  them. 

And,  of  course,  if  you  want  me  to  continue,  under  the  forest  man- 
agement and  the  BLM  resource  management  plans,  there  are 
ready  areas  that  are  protected.  These  are  stream  banks,  other  sen- 
sitive areas,  areas  of  special  concern  for  recreational  purposes, 
other  reasons,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  they  are  protected,  and  I  think 
also  reflecting  the  fact  that  this  is  a  product  of  law  that  has  been 
long  thought  out,  and  we  should  not  completely  take  the  amount 
of 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  think  general  concurrence  with  anything  that's 
in  the  plans  as  it  relates  to  old  growth  and  so  forth  should  be  pro- 
tected. I  guess  the  big  question  mark,  in  my  mind,  remains  the 
spotted  owl  habitat  areas  as  defined  by  the  Forest  Service,  and  you 
mentioned  you're  picking  up  those  that  have  been  made  part  of 
Stote  plans. 

Mr.  Vento.  Stete  agreement  areaa. 

Mr.  Morrison.  I  guess  I  will  need  to  go  back  and  look  at  those. 
Then  you  mentioned  seven  specific  areas  of  special  ecological  sig- 
nificance. How  are  those  being  determined? 

Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Chcdrman  and  Mr.  Morrison,  these  are  areas 
that  we  think  that  this  is  basically  a  political  call  in  these  areas 
but  we  think  areas  that  should  not  be  cut,  like  Opal  Creek  and 
other  areas  like  it  that  should  not  be  cut  for  this  3-year  period,  at 
the  very  least.  I  don't  think  that  anyone  has— tibe  list  is  on  page  18 
of  my  bill  as  introduced. 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  a  printed  version  or  not,  but  it's  the 
Siouxon  Creek,  the  Bourbon  Creek,  Elk  Creek.  These  are  areas  of 
less  than  200,(M)0  acres— Gene  Creek,  North  Kalmiopsis  is  the  larg- 
est, about  90,000  acres.  In  fact,  I  think  the  number  is  more  like 
117,000. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Do  you  know  how  this  listing  compares  with,  say, 
the  areas  that  various  environmental  groups  have  recommended? 
Actually,  what  they  did  with  Mr.  Jontz  was  just  to  say  anything 
that  fits  in  these  categories. 

Mr.  Vento.  They'd  like  these  and  more,  Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Morrison.  They  like  yours  better? 
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Mr.  Vento.  They|d  like  this  and  more,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Then  when  you  add  all  these  up,  are  you  comfort- 
able that  you  still  have  the  2.6  billion  sustainaole  yield  from  the 
remaining  lands? 

Mr.  Vento.  The  Chief  is  behind  me,  Mr.  Morrison,  and  he 
said 

Mr.  Morrison.  He's  behind  you  on  this  bill  or  just  here  in  the 
row? 

Mr.  Vento.  Pardon  me?  No,  I  mean  he's  sitting  behind  me.  I  was 
going  to  say  on  Tuesday  he  testified  to  the  fact  tihat  he  would  have 
to  go  back  and  calculate  some  of  the  117,000  acres.  I  think  that 
these  are  not  part  of  the — these  may  overlap,  there  may  be  overlap 
between  the  resource  management  plans  or  the  forest  management 
plans  in  some  of  these  areas,  too,  but  he  would  have  to  go  back  and 
calculate  how  they  were  planned  in  terms  of  being  cut. 

I  don't  think  most  of  these  are  in  the  plans  for  immediate  cut  in 
any  case,  but  we  obviously  want  a  comfort  level  here  with  r^ard 
to  the  various  communities,  and  these  resource  values  are  impor- 
tant. I  think  one  of  the  areas  are  how  long  do  you  want  to  expand 
this,  what  do  you  want  to  do,  what  do  you  want  to  treat  these,  but 
we're  not  putting  permanent  protection  around  these.  That  would 
be  another  question  down  the  road  if  that's  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Morrison.  We're  particularly  pleased  that  vou  have  kept 
this  in  a  dynamic  form.  That  is,  you  do  not  put  a  padlock — 

Mr.  Vento.  I  don't  want  to  give  the  impression  I  don't  feel 
stronglv  about  these  particular  areas.  I  think  I  do,  and  I  think  that 
most  of  you  in  the  Northwest,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  really  in  the 
middle  in  terms  of  these  issues.  I  think  that  you  would  understand 
the  nature  of  these  areas,  these  seven  forests,  much  better  than  I 
in  terms  of  the  dynamic  of  the  local  people  and  how  they  feel  about 
these  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Obviously,  that's  the  measurement  we'll  make, 
but  you  do  some  interesting  things,  and  it  is 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  we  took  liberally  from  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Morrison's,  ideas  on  economic  and  other  types  of 
prc^ams,  and  we  want  to  work  witli  him.  I  appreciate  his  positive 
attitude  and  his  responsiveness  and  kind  words  for  my  proposal. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Bruce,  I  guess  we've  all  worked  with  you  many,  many  times  on 
projects  of  all  kinds  of  sorts,  generally,  we  were  in  agreement  with 
you.  I  guess  my  feeling  on  this  subject  is  that  it  is  going  to  require 
congressional  action  and  the  sooner  the  better,  as  soon  as  we  can 
get  together  on  a  reasonable  solution. 

I  gather  you're  somewhat  flexible  with  r^ard  to  your  bill.  To 
what  extent  do  you  feel  that  our  two  committees  are  going  to  need 
to  get  together  on  a  proposal?  It  seems  rather  evident  to  me,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  problem  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  no,  I  agree,  Jim,  that  we're  going  to  have  to 
work  on  this,  and,  fortunately,  we've  got  a  good  workup  relation- 
ship. I  think  if  we're  going  to  get  anything  done,  there^  going  to 
have  to  be  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  Members  of 
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Congress,  and  one  of  the  things  Tm  doinff  here,  of  course,  is — Fm 
not  exactly  a  blank  slate  walkmg  in  here  between  the  conservation 
and  the  timber  communities,  so  I  think  most  of  you  know  what  my 
sentiments  are. 

But  I  think  that  in  a  good  sense  we're  trying  to  bring  this  togeth- 
er and  recognize  the  concerns  that  both  sides  have  in  this  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  polarization,  and  if  nothing  else,  I  think  this  bill 
is— maybe  it's  not  the  right  answer,  but  I  thmk  at  least  it's  limited 
or  has  reduced  some  of  the  polarization  and  brought  into  the  mix 
some  other  ideas  that  might  point  the  way  to  a  long  term  or  per- 
manent solution. 

I  don't  think  we  want  to  fight  this  fight  every  year,  and  as  much 
as  I'd  like  to  expand  this  and  deal  with  the  nationwide  forest  man- 
agement plans  and  new  forestry  all  over,  if  I  can  just  do  it  for  the 
Northwest  in  this  case,  or  if  you  can,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied at  this  point,  considering  where  we  are  at.  So  I  hope  we  can. 
We  certainly  have  had  a  good  record  of  working  together,  and  we 
aren't  going  to  get  this  done  unless  we  do. 

Mr.  OuN.  You  don't  have  any  big  problem  about  considering  the 
economic  situation  as  well  as  the  ecological  considerations? 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  have  any.  I'm  willing  to  use  the 
national  Government  as  a  tool  of  trying  to  provide  a  level  economic 
playing  field,  but,  as  you  know,  that  particular  philosophy  is  not 
always  in  vogue  here.  But  I  have  no  trepidations  about  using  the 
national  Government  in  a  very  significant  way  to  deal  with  eco- 
nomic dislocation  that  occurs  in  this  instance.  \ 

I  do  think  we  have  realities  we  have  to  face  with  r^ard  to  difiexv 
ent  philosophies  than  the  mental  philosophy  that  comes  out  qI( 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  would  hope  in  the  month  of  September  we  can  get 
this  n€UTOwed  down  a  little  bit  so  we  can  see  just  what  it's  going  to 
take  to  get  some  legislation.  I  really  can't  m  any  way  feel  good 
about  taking  these  lands  of  problems  to  the  House  floor  and  trying 
to  debate  them  there.  That  would  be  a  very  bad  solution. 

Mr.  Vento.  No,  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  OuN.  I'm  sure  you  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  agree,  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  have  some— I 
think  we  can't  let  this  go  into  a  short-term  t3rpe  of  solution  again 
in  terms  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  adding  something, 
unless  we  have  a  substantial  amount  of  input  into  the  process.  I 
think  we  also  have  to  be  sensitive,  as  you've  indicated,  to  myriad 
issues  in  this. 

Mr.  OuN.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you.  We'll  have  plenty 
of  work  tc^ether. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Or^on. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome.  I  get  a  double  dose  of  this  today. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  didn't  come  here  to  haunt  you  today. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  I  don't  go  to  your  committee  to  haunt  you. 
[Laup^hter.] 

With  respect  to  your  comments  on  sufficiency,  one  of  the  con- 
stant formats  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  area  are  concerned  about 
is  disability,  concern  that  somewhere,  somehow  jrou  need  a  timber 
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base  that  you  can  depend  on  that  will  assist  not  only  the  invest- 
ment, not  necessarily  based  on  one  here  in  the  bills,  and  jobs  for 
people  that  aren't  constantly  threatened  by  other  actions.  We've 
lived  with  that  situation. 

Yet  with  the  question  of  sufficiency,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
accepted,  in  essence  had  3  billion  board  feet,  we  still  are  under  the 
threat  of  losses,  even  though  we  might  agree,  and  for  the  moment 
your  bill  is  the  way  it  should  go.  We  are  still  susceptible  through 
others  in  the  environmental  to  lawsuits  and  threats.  Fd  just  point 
out  that  very  recently  all  the  Forest  Service  programs  now  mulst  go 
through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  either  approved  or  not  ap- 
proved, based  upon  their  interpretation  of  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas 
protection  of  the  owl. 

I  just  have  a  release  from  Portland  here  that  912  timber  sales 
approved  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  under  their  consultation  program, 
and  the  Or^on  Natural  Resources  Council  spokesman  said, 
''That's  terrible,  it  looks  like  unaccord."  I  guess  the  point  is  that 
after  having  dropped  half,  ASQ  beat  your  bill,  but  the  goal  posts 
change  continuaUy,  so  we  can't  depend  upon  them,  even  3  miJQion 
in  your — how  do  we  approach  somehow?  I  mean,  the  goal  posts  are 
never  the  same. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  all  I  can  say.  Congressman  Smith,  a  good 
friend  and  a  member  of  my  subcommittee  as  well,  that's  why  I 
wanted  to  explain  to  members  my  comments  why  I  wasn't  here  to 
give  him  a  hard  time,  but  I  would  just  say  that  this  bill  I  think 
provides  some  l^al  arguments  for  the  actions  that  Congress  takes 
and  the  land  managers  must  implement.  I  think  the  appropriate 
questions,  if  I  might  say,  should  be  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice people.  That's  why  we  started  with  the  HCA's. 

I  don't  know  that  there's  any  magic  to  them.  In  fact,  as  I  look  at 
it  and  were  to  design  it,  I  mig^t  take  the  Andrews  Experimental 
Forest  out  of  it  and  b^in  doing  some  other  things,  but  I  don't 
think  that  that  would  give  you  the  same  l^al  argument.  It  has  to 
come  out  of  a  process  as  is  anticipated  in  the  legislation  before  jrou. 

I'm  not  an  attorney.  In  real  life,  what  I  did  is  I  was  a  science 
teacher,  and  I'll  remind  you  of  that  as  I  give  you  l^al  advice  here, 
Mr.  Smith.  I  can  get  by  with  it  because  rm  a  Member  of  Congresa 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand  that.  My  only  point  is  that  after  you  ne- 
gotiate, that's  not  the  end.  You  continue  to  n^otiate.  It's  an  ongo- 
ing thing. 

Mr.  Vento.  Let  me  just  inteiject.  I  think  I'm  taking  a  lot  of  time 
here.  You've  got  the  chief.  But  the  point  is  that  I  didn't  put  that  in 
or  anything  on  l^al  sufficiency,  because  you  know  that  there's  a 
growing  concern  in  terms  of  the  other  committees  of  this  Congress 
with  that.  If  there's  a  comfort  level  that's  achieved  with  regard  to 
this  on  all  sides,  then  I  think  that  maybe  there's  a  chance  to  talk 
about  it.  I  think  the  merit  that  I  can  offer  here  is  that  we  try  to 
subscribe  to  what  the  administrative  and  l^al  processes  have  de- 
livered us  to  date. 

You're  right.  There  is  no  assurance  down  the  road,  somebody 
may  come  in  with  another  suit,  and  I  think  it's  v^  defenaiUe  or 
very  defensible  based  on  what  I've  put  before  jrou.  Whether  it's  im- 
pregnable, I  would  rather  doubt  it.  I  think  given  the  creative 
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nature  and  the  evolution  of  practice  of  law  in  your  jurisdiction,  I 
can  understand  your  misgivings.  I  take  that  seriously. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  other  point. 

Fm  willing  to  give  you  1.4  million  acres,  not  6.3. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  hear  you. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Bruce,  there's  a  lot  in  your  bill  which  I  certainly  support,  and  it 
adds  a  number  of  important  ideas  to  the  debate.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question.  Is  it  your  impression  or  understanding  of  your  bill, 
based  on  our  discussion  last  Tuesday  and  on  other  occasions,  that 
under  your  legislation  about  half  of  the  ecologically  significant  old 
growth  remains  would  be  cut?  Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Vento.  Would  be  preserved. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Half  would  be  preserved  and  half  would  be  cut? 

Mr.  Vento.  At  least  half  would  be  preserved.  It  could  be  more 
than  that.  In  other  words,  that's  just  a  mandate  or  one  of  the  direc- 
tions under  the  legislation  that  at  least  half  of  it  would  have  to  be 
encompassed  withm  the  6.3-million  acre  reserve. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Is  it  your  impression  from  your  conversations  with 
the  Chief  that  to  get  the  2.6  or  the  3.0  billion  board  feet  that  we 
would  have  to  cut  half,  a  quarter,  none  of  that  half  that  you  don't 
protect? 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  think  that  some  of  it,  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  within  the  forest  management  plans  you  have,  probably  some 
of  it  would  be  subject  to  being  cut  during  the  3-vear  period,  during 
the  10-year  period,  whatever  the  range  of  the  forest  management 
plan  is  for  the  area.  This  doesn't  change  the  forest  management 
plan  in  the  areas  that  are  not  under  the  protected  zone. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  appreciate  that,  but  vou  and  the  Chief  have  dis- 
cussed and  presented  the  impression  that  that  2.6  or  3  is  out  there, 
and  I  want  to  know  where  irs  coming  from,  because,  of  course,  the 
problem  we  have  historically  with  the  Forest  Service  is,  as  you 
know,  something  we  tried  to  avoid  with  section  318  but  had  no 
impact — that  you  cut  the  areas  first  which  are  unfragmented 
areas,  and  you  take  out  some  of  the  prime  areas  from  an  ecological 
standpoint. 

That's  part  of  what's  gotten  us  to  where  we  are,  and  I  guess  what 
I  want  to  know  and  am  hoping  we  can  discover  is  what  is  the 
impact  of  your  proposal  on  the  resource  defined  as  ecologically  sig- 
nificant old  growth? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  that  as  I  said,  and,  of  course,  as  you've  indi- 
cated in  terms  of  your  reference,  the  attempt  is  to  protect  over  half 
of  it  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Well,  over  half  could  mean  51  percent  or  it  can 

Mr.  Vento.  Be  50  percent,  50.1. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  It  could  be  51  percent,  or  it  could  be  100  percent.  I 
would  hope  it's  100,  but  I  don't  know.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
find  out. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  I  think  the  problem  that  you  get  into  and 
which  we  did  not  deal  with  is  changing  the  forest  management 
plans  outside  of  the  areas  of  the  6.3  million  acres,  and,  obviously, 
not  all  of  the  6.3  million  acres  is  old  growth.  It  is  based  on,  of 
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course,  the  indicator  species  as  a  starting  point,  which  isn't  bad.  I 
mean,  obviously 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Yes,  but  we  know  those  HCA's  include  a  lot  of  cut- 
over  areas. 

Mr.  Vento.  That's  right. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this.  If  we  could  get  2.6  or  3, 
whatever  the  magic  figure  is,  wimout  taking  any  of  the  ecologically 
significant  old  growth,  would  you  think  that  would  be  good?  Would 
that  be  desirable? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  that 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  If  we  could  preserve  all  of  it  rather  than  half  of  it, 
would  that  be  better? 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  it's  important  to  do.  I  think  you  have  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  circumstance  of  the  laws,  of  other  laws,  and,  of  course, 
the  Forest  Management  Planning  Act,  so  you  have  to  satisfy  those 
particular  concerns,  plus  you  have  to  meet  a  specific  target  level. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  But  my  point  is,  if  we  could  meet  the  taiget  level 
with 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  the  problem  gets  to  be  that  if  you  start  to 
overlay  the  other  forest  management  plans  and  other  resource 
values — in  other  words,  you  can  protect  all  the  trees  just  like  you 
can  protect  all  the  owls,  but  you  end  up  with  a  real  funny  manage- 
ment scheme. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Well,  you  do  have  to  be  concerned  about 

Mr.  Vento.  And  so  what  I'm  concerned  about  here  in  the  long 
run  is  an  ecological  plan  that  goes  beyond  an  indicator  species, 
even  though  I'm  sort  of  fenced  in  by  the  fact  that  you've  got  the 
HCA  issue.  The  fact  is  I  think  that's  what  we  should  be  looking  to, 
the  overall  preservation  of  the  ecosystem. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Absolutely.  And  my  point  is,  if  you  could  preserve  a 
higher  portion  of  it  and  still  reach  whatever  the  desired  level  of 
h£u-vest  is,  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  thing? 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes,  it  would. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Would  it  not  increase  the  prospects  of  the  viability  of 
the  resource  being  sustained  and  reduce  the  risk?  I  mean,  isn't  that 
a  basic? 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  that  the  dominant  species,  the  old-growth 
species,  would  protect  and  deal  with  the  50-candidate  species  for 
ESA  as  well.  So  it  would  be  good,  Jim.  and  it's  just  a  question  of 
how  you  get  there  in  terms  of  what  you  re  doing. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Well,  that's  ezactlv  right.  How  you  get  there. 

Mr.  Vento.  Not  destroying  all  the  streams  and  not  destrojdng  all 
the  other  resources. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Absolutely.  Absolutely.  Which  we  heard  testimony 
yesterday  we're  doing  to  some  extent.  I  guess  the  question  that  I 
pose,  and  we've  discussed  this  and  it's  a  question  that  will  be  dis- 
cussed further,  what  choices  do  we  have  that  would  allow  us  to 
meet  reasonable  needs  for  timber  with  minimal  impact,  when  joa 
consider  that  we're — I  mean,  I  share  the  concern  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  about  housing  and  all  this,  but  when  vou  consider 
that  we're  exporting  4  billion  board  feet  of  raw  Iocs,  almost,  which 
is  far  more  than  what  the  reduction  in  cut  is,  we  re  talking  about 
even  if  we  protected  all  significant  old  growth,  are  we  to  protect 
the  exporters?  Should  we  take  some  of  what's  left?  I  don't  know. 
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I  think  that's  a  question  we  have  to  answer,  because  that's  really 
the  trade-off.  The  trade-off  really  is  not 

Mr.  Vento.  It's  a  question  to  private  and  public  lands  and  other 
State  lands  and  so  forth  that  are  doing  it.  I  think  there  are  various 
questions  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  someone  cutting  a  tree  down,  if 
it  goes  to  export,  it  goes  for  domestic  consumption,  the  job  that  he 
or  she  does  is  essentudly  the  same. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  That's  true.  It  doesn't  matter. 

Mr.  Vento.  It's  a  milling  job  that's  meeting  your  own  needs.  Ob- 
viously, if  you  have  less  of  it,  as  the  chcorman  has  indicated, 
stumpage  figures  are  going  to  go  up,  timber  costs  are  going  to  go 
up,  whether  it's  domestic  or  export. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  But  the  point  is  that  if  the  problem  is  supply,  we're 
in  essence  losing  4  billion  board  feet  of  supply  at  the  present  time 
by  exports,  and  how  much  of  that  ecologically  significant  ancient 
forest  that's  there  now  do  we  have  to  take  to  meet  needs  if  we 
weren't  exporting  that  4  billion?  I'd  say  probably  none. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be  the  answer,  but  I 
think  that  there  are  other  economic  ramifications  from  it,  and,  as  I 
said,  there  are  other  values  that  we're  dealing  here  with,  and  even 
with  the  HCA  plan,  as  you  know,  they'd  lose  half  of  the  owl  popu- 
lation, and  I  think  with  the  Vento  plan  you're  going  to  lose  some  of 
the  old  growth.  I  think  it's  a  question  of  where  we  are  at  today  and 
how  we  get  to  preserve  as  much  as  we  can  with  the  least  economic 
impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  taken  a  lot  of  your  time  here,  and  I'm  happy 
to  be  here 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Yes,  we're  going  to  have  to  go  vote,  and  we'll 
rocess  for  the  vote.  But  before  we  do,  I  just  want  to  point  a  couple 
things  out  to  you.  I  noticed  in  your  bill,  and  you  don't  have  to 
answer  this,  this  is  something  you  and  I  can  discuss,  when  you  say 
''Douglas-fir  region"  I  assume  that  you're  talking  about  all  the  for- 
ests in  that  region,  not  just  Douglas-fir.  Correct? 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  The  other  thing  I  need  to  talk  to  you  about  is  that 
the  areas  listed  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  bill,  whether  those  are 
additions  to,  and  I  suppose  they  are,  spotted  owl  areas,  the  SOHA's, 
all  those  areas  that  you've  enumerated  on  the  limitation  of  timber 
sales  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Vento.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  additions  to  the  6.3. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Vento.  Than^  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Volkmer.  We  will  recess  and  come  back  right  away  from  the 
vote,  and  we'll  st€u*t  with  the  administration. 

[Recess  taken.] 

Mr.  Volkmer.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  the  hearing. 

Our  next  panel  is  Mr.  Dale  Robertson,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  Mr.  Ralph  Morgenweck,  Assistant  Director,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Enhancement,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Gentlemen,  your  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record, 
and  you  may  either  review  the  statements  in  full  or  summarize 
however  you  so  desire,  and  we'll  begin  with  Dale. 
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Thank  y^  very  much.  Dale,  for  being  here  again,  last  week,  this 
week,  next  week,  who  knows  when.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  DALE  ROBERTSON,  CHIEF,  FOREST  SERVICE, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

^r.  Robertson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  all  the 
help  and  assistance  and  involvement  of  this  committee  as  we  try  to 
work  through  this  whole  spotted  owl/old-growth  issue,  which  is,  at 
least  in  my  career  and  I  think  in  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service, 
about  the  most  complex,  controversial  issue  we've  ever  dealt  with. 

I  think  everyone  is  trying  too  hard  to  try  to  achieve  appropriate 
balance  between  protecting  the  owl  and  also  protecting  jobs  and 
communities  and  the  economy  of  Pacific  Northwest  and  northern 
Califomia,  and  what  the  administration  is  doing  right  now  is  they 
have  appointed  an  interagency  task  force,  which  is  chaired  by  Sec- 
retcuy  Yeutter,  to  take  a  look  at  various  management  options  and 
to  recommend  a  management  strat^y  for  the  national  forests  that 
reflects  that  kind  of  bidance. 

The  task  force  is  scheduled  to  have  their  work  completed  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  in  view  of  that,  the  administration  believes  it  would 
be  premature  to  take  a  position  on  any  of  these  bills  dealing  with 
spotty  owls  and  old  growth  and  related  topics  at  this  time.  We  do 
not  want  to  preempt  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  in  their  work.  So  until  the  task  force  makes  its  recommenda- 
tion in  September,  we  would  like  to  defer  taking  any  positions  on 
any  of  the  bills  being  considered  here  today. 

Finally,  during  the  interim  period,  until  some  longer  term  deci- 
sions are  being  made  on  the  spotted  owl,  the  Forest  Service  will 
continue  to  comply  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  not  take 
any  actions  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee  Report. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chcdrman,  Fd  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dale. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Robertson  appears  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKBiER.  Mr.  Morgenweck. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  MORGENWECK,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  ENHANCEMENT,  U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
inviting  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  comment  on  these  several 
bills  and  our  actions  related  to  the  northern  spotted  owl  and  forest 
management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

As  Mr.  Robertson  says,  the  administration  has  a  task  force  at 
work  right  now,  and,  accordingly,  I,  too,  will  not  be  taking  any  po- 
sitions on  behalf  of  the  Fish  and  WildlUe  Service  relative  to  mese 
bills,  except  I  have  a  few  general  comments  about  several  of  the 
bills.  H.R.  4492  and  H.R.  5^5  attempt  to  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  problem  rather  thsoi  a  piecemeal  approach.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  feels  that  a  comprehensive  or  ecosystem 
approach  to  this  is  a  good  idea,  where  the  habitat  needs  are  not 
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only  for  the  threatened  northern  spotted  owl  but  other  species  that 
are  already  listed  or  are  candidate  species  which  might  bIbo  be  con- 
sidered in  an  overall  approach  to  forest  management. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5116  deals  with  requiring  land  managing  agen- 
cies to  develop  timber  sale  plans  that  employ  alternatives  other 
than  those  presented  in  the  conservation  strategy  of  the  Interagen- 
cy Scientific  Committee.  The  bill  would  also  invite  interested  par- 
ties to  propose  alternate  plans.  Certainly,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  would  be  required  to  subject  such  plans  to  consultation 
under  section  7  of  the  Endai^ered  Species  Act,  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

There  are  some  specific  questions  that  we  have  about  that  bill  in 
terms  of  clarity,  but  nonetheless  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
would  certainly  subject  those  to  consultation,  as  required. 

H.R.  1645  questions  the  basis  for  listing  the  owl  as  a  threatened 
species  and  would  for  a  period  of  5  years,  while  further  studies  are 
performed,  exempt  timber  sales  fi-om  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 
The  Service  feels,  however,  that  the  scientific  basis  for  the  listing  is 
quite  clear,  and  as  a  result  we  don't  feel  that  H.R.  1645  is  neces- 
sary. 

Certainly,  the  Service  recognizes  its  long-term  responsibility  for 
the  conservation  of  the  owl  through  working  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  the  States,  and  private  timber  managers,  as  well  as  the 
need  to  develop  a  recovery  plan  that  provides  adequately  for  its 
needs.  We  intend  to  pursue  aQ  of  these  avenues  vigorously  and 
with  reliance  on  the  best  scientific  information  we  can  gather  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I,  too, 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Morgenweck  appears  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Morgenweck. 

Fd  like  you  to  address  something.  We  had  a  witness  yesterday 
from  the  Fly  Fishermen's  Association  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  you  could  take  a  generalization  of  his  testimony  was  that  the 
streams  for  salmon  and  steelhead,  et  cetera,  have  pretty  well  been 
diminished  in  the  Northwest  because  of  timbering.  Do  we  still  have 
a  large  amoimt  of  areas,  streams,  rivers,  where  you  can  still  fish 
for  steelhead  and  salmon? 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  Certainly,  I  think  the  Northwest  is  still  one  of 
the  prime  places  for  salmon  and  steelhead  fishing.  Fm  certain  that 
in  some  places  there  have  been  local  impacts  on  some  of  the 
streams,  so  I  don't  have  a  very  specific  answer  to  that  question, 
but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  go  back  and  seek 
such  information  from  our  partners  in  the  Forest  Service,  BLM, 
and  the  States  and  provide  that  to  you  later,  if  that  would  be 
agreeable. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  have  that,  because  that's  all  part  of 
the  total  picture,  and  if  you  could  give  me  something  in  general  as 
to  what  diminution  there  has  been  in  the  last  5  or  10  years,  I'd  ap- 
preciate that.  And  what  the  toll  is— about  how  many  miles  of 
stream  we  still  have  for  steelhead  and  salmon  fishing. 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  I'd  be  happy  to  send  it  to  your  office. 
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Mr.  VoLKBfER.  Dale,  I  suppose  that  youVe  had  some  time  to 
review  H.R.  5295  introduced  by  Congressman  Vento  and  also  Con- 
gressman Jontz'  H.R.  4492.  Have  you  yet  done  any  study  of  the  im- 
pacts of  those  two  of  pladnff  these  areas  out  of  bounds  and  what 
results  as  far  as  a  sustainable  timber  harvest  in  region  6  and  also 
in  northern  California? 

If  vou  don't  have  that,  Fd  like  to  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
we  00  have  some  idea,  because  Congressman  Vento  is  sayinff  you 
can  cut  at  least  I  believe  it's  2.6  bilfion  board  feet  a  year  off  your 
lands  and  450  million  off  the  BLM  lands,  which  gives  us  approxi- 
mately 3  billion  board  feet  My  question  is.  Is  there  enough  tmiber 
available  after  we  do  all  this  to  cut  that  much?  Because  Tve  had 
other  people  give  me  estimates  of  2.2  billion  to  2.5  billion  as  all  you 
can  do  on  a  sustainable  basis,  if  we  place  all  this  under  untouch- 
able provisions. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We're  still  working  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  2.6  billion  that's  in  Congressman  Vento's  bill  basically  picks  up 
the  number  that  would  result  from  overlavin^  the  Thomas  Report 
on  top  of  existing  forest  plans,  and  that's  basically  what  he's  done 
in  his  bill  but  wim  flexibility  to  move  that  around  over  time. 

Now,  he  has  two  other  factors  in  that  bill  that  will  reduce 
Timber  Sale  Pro0am.  One  is  seven  areas  that  he  has  set  aside 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  1  asked  him  about  those,  right. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Our  field  people  are  working  on  those  right  now 
to  see  how  much  impact  on  timber  sale  level  that  would  have,  so 
we  can  get  that  to  you  next  week.  The  other  factor  is  he  does  re- 
quire a  new  forestry  or  new  perspectives  application  to  existing  old 
growth  that  would  be  in  our  timber  base,  and  we're  still  working 
on  that,  just  how  much  of  a  fall  down,  whether  it's  10  percent  or 
whatever  to  practice  new  perspectives  or  new  forestry  versus  what 
we've  been  doing  in  the  past.  So  they^ve  got  those  two  factors  that 
we  need  to  adjust  the  2.6  billion. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  All  right.  I  appreciate  that,  because  I'd  like  to 
have  that  information  before  we  get  into  any  what  I  call  real 
markup.  In  your  considerations,  are  you  taking  into  consideration 
when  you  apply  the  new  forestiy  and  you  apply  what's  left  to  cut 
whether  those  are  going  to  be  below  cost  or  above  cost  sales? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  this  is  our 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  Or  are  you  just  saying  this  is  area  that  can  be 
cut? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  they  can  be  cut  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
This  is  the  big  moneymaker  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  we  have,  at 
least  on  the  west  siae  Oregon  and  Washington  and  northern  Oedi- 
fomia,  we  have  hardly  any  below-cost  timber  sales.  There's  enough 
of  a 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  In  other  words,  even  with  the  new  forestry,  et 
cetera,  you  still  feel  that  it  will  be  above  cost  sale? 

Mr.  KOBERTSON.  Yes,  I  do.  Now,  maybe  there's  an  exception  here 
and  there,  but  in  general  they're  all  above  cost. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  We  had  testimony  yesterday  that  stumpage  prices 
from  the  national  forests  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  VoLKBCER.  At  the  present  time,  I  assume  the  administration 
is  still  developing  its  proposal  that  we're  going  to  look  at  in  Sep- 
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tember.  We're  going  to  have  something  for  around  September  1.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  correct.  The  working  group,  which  As- 
sistant Secretary  Jim  Moseley  chairs,  was  out  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington and  northern  California  last  week,  in  fact  the  early  part  of 
this  week,  and  visited  the  forest,  visited  with  the  Governors  of  the 
three  States,  as  well  as  various  interest  groups  out  there,  and  actu- 
ally got  out  and  looked  at  some  of  the  forests,  saw  spotted  owl,  and 
so  they're  not  back  hard  at  work  at  looking  at  the  options. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  in  response  to  the  chairman's  question  about  the  fisheries 
in  the  Northwest,  it  is  alive  and  well  and  improving;  300,000 
salmon  were  caught  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  sports  fisher- 
men. That's  in  addition  to,  of  course,  a  tremendous  volume  caught 
by  the  Indians  as  well  as  commercial  operations.  Three  hundred 
thousand  is  the  figure  we're  working  from  and  improving  on. 

I  tried  to  get  from  Chairman  Vento  whether  SOHA's  were  actu- 
ally in  his  bill  or  not  in  that  6.3  million  acres,  and  I  didn't  know 
whether  you  could  help  me  or  not.  I  was  unaware  of  how  many  of 
those  areas  were  tied  up  in  State  agreement  lands.  Chief,  do  you 
have  any  idea  on  that,  or  is  it  something  we're  going  to  have  to 
work  our  way  through? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  first,  the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  any 
SOHA's  tied  up  in  State  agreements.  That's  BLM. 

Mr.  Morrison.  OK. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  it  was  my  understanding  in  reading  the  bill 
that  the  SOHA's  were  not  in  the  Vento  bill.  That's  my  understand- 
ing. The  HCA's  are. 

Mr.  Morrison.  OK.  That's  a  significant  point. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  If  the  gentleman  would  3rield,  on  Forest  Service  land. 

Mr.  Morrison.  On  Forest  Service  land. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  But  they  are  with  BLM,  if  they're  part  of  a  State 
agreement. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Right,  yes.  I  imderstand  that.  We've  had  in  our 
delegation  meetings  a  lot  of  wrestling  going  on  with  SOHA's  in, 
SOHA's  out,  and,  of  course,  we  find  a  legal  problem.  Mr.  Handy  is 
behind  you  there  and  not  sure  whether  to  smile  or  not,  because 
what  we'd  like  to  know  is  if  there's  a  way  of  setting  SOHA  acreage 
released  if  in  fact  the  HCA  language  of  the  Thomas  Report  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  think  we  should  do  that,  because  we're  ^oing  to 
end  up  with  a  dual  system  then  of  protecting  the  owl,  and  if  we  go 
to  another  system,  I  don't  think  we  need  to  continue  to  save  exist- 
ing SOHA's  for  the  spotted  owl  purposes.  We  may  want  to  do  it  for 
some  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Dr.  Morgenweck,  as  you  have  looked  at  the  Inter- 
agency Scientific  Committee  Report,  the  Thomas  plan,  do  you  sense 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  wildlife  support  for  releasing  the  old 
SOHA  areas  that  were  of  service  and  included  in  their  record  of 
decision? 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  We  have  looked  at  the  Thomas  Report,  and, 
as  I've  testified  to  earlier,  I'm  sure  we  feel  that  the  science  is  very 
sound  in  the  Thomas  Report  The  Thomas  approach  to  owl  conser- 
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vation  releases  the  SOHA's  and  depends  on  the  habitat  conserva- 
tion areas  and  the  ''50-1  1-40  rule''  to  provide  the  habitat  for 
movement  of  the  owls  between  the  HCA's.  So  as  a  result,  the  Serv- 
ice subscribes  to  the  report,  and  it  appears  that  SOHA's  could  be 
released. 

Now,  there  is  a  complication,  of  course,  and  that  is  under  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  Right  now,  we  would  be  called  upon  to  take 
into  account  those  owls  that  are  presently  in  SOHA's.  "Diat  doesn't 
mean  that  under  our  incidental  take  authority  under  consultation 
some  of  those  couldn't  be  accounted  for  there,  but  there  is  that 
complication. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Back  to  the  Forest  Service,  were  the  SOHA's  set 
up  because  there  were  owls  there  or  because  they  just  looked  like 
areas  that  might  provide  the  right  environmental  support  for  owls? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Most  of  them  had  owls  there,  and  idso  we  looked 
at  a  distribution  pattern  and  the  right  habitat,  and  basically  what 
you  have  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  now,  I  think,  is  that  if  the  habi- 
tat's there,  you've  got  the  owl.  So  most  of  them  had  owls  in  them. 

Mr.  Morrison.  Chief,  one  last  question.  Do  you  have  any  concern 
down  at  your  end  of  Independence  Avenue  that  if  we  keep  reducing 
harvest  we  may  turn  the  entire  Forest  Service  operation  into  a 
below-cost  sale?  In  other  words,  if  we  reduce  out  of  Pacific  North- 
west, which  is  your  monejrmaker,  what  happens  then  potentially  to 
your  operations  across  the  rest  of  the  country  that  we  ve  been  sup- 
porting for  years  and  proud  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  I  worry  about  that.  Sixty  percent  of  our 
Timber  Sale  Program  comes  out  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Cali- 
fornia, about  60  percent,  and  those  are  our  big  moneymakers.  The 
other  area  that  we  have  above  cost  timber  sales  in  a  migor  way  is 
the  Southern  States,  and  we're  running  into  red  cockaded  wood- 
peckers there,  and  so  if  we  lost  the  big  above  cost  timber  sales  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  Califomia,  I  don't  know  if  it 
woidd  throw  us  into  a  below  cost,  but  it  certainly  wouldn't 

Mr.  Morrison.  Is  there  a  magic  figure  out  there  somewhere 
based  on  sales  out  of,  say,  region  6  which  you  dip  below  the  Forest 
Service  level  of  profits  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  help  cover 
the  costs  of  other  forests? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  there  is  a  point  there,  but  there  is  the  ccmi- 
pensating  factors  that  if  we  dropped  a  lot  of  volume  out  of  the  Par 
cific  Northwest,  which  is  a  big  supplier  of  wood,  you're  going  to  see 
the  cost  of  stumpage  go  up  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  so 
there  would  be  increased  stumpage  prices,  which  would  improve 
our  below-cost  timber  sale  situation  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Morrison.  This  is  the  Agriculture  Committee.  We're  going 
to  end  up  operating  timber  like  the  Sugar  Program.  Thank  you. 
Chief. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OuN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  being  absent 
when  the  two  gentlemen  gave  their  talks.  I've  roughly  reed 
through  them. 

Mr.  Robertson,  you  indicated  in  your  testimony  that  ^u  were 
not  really  free  to  discuss  the  details  of  the  legislation  prior  to  the 
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administration's  task  force  reporting  in  September,  but  I  wonder 
whether  you  could  comment  on  a  couple  of  things. 

One,  it  s  obvious  that  the  Pacific  Northwest,  like  the  rest  of  the 
country,  needs  to  have  some  kind  of  stability  and  predictability 
with  regard  to  timbering,  and  a  little  bit  separate  from  the  owl 
question,  to  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  some  limitation  on  the 
appeal  process — ^beyond  what  we  have  or  some  measures  to  slow 
down  once  we  have  approved  plans  the  degree  to  which  others  can 
interfere  with  those  plans  for  some  period  of  time — to  what  extent 
do  you  feel  you'd  support  some  changes  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Congressman  Olin,  I  very  much  support  conduct- 
ing our  business  out  in  the  open,  giving  people  a  chance  to  get  in- 
volved in  our  decisions  and  even  a  chance  to  appeal  and  go  to  court 
to  challenge  us.  Fm  OK  with  that.  But  we've  got  to  get  a  sense  of 
closure  on  things  at  some  point,  and  we've  kind  of  got  an  open- 
ended  process  right  now,  and,  the  Forest  Service  or  BLM,  we  just 
don't  make  a  comprehensive  decision,  and  that  decision  is  made. 
The  decision  process  kind  of  unfolds,  and  there  are  decision  points 
along  the  way,  and  we're  getting  caught  up  in  appeals  and  lawsuits 
and  an  imfoldiag  decisionmaking  process  that  has  many  points 
where  decisions  have  to  be  made. 

I'm  not  a  lawyer,  and  I'm  not  an  expert  on  judicial  review  and 
all  of  that,  and,  incidentcdly,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  looking 
at  these  bills  on  the  judicial  review  aspects  and  the  court  situation. 
I'd  just  like  to  say  that  I  think  we've  got  to  have  a  sense  of  closure 
so  at  some  point  the  Forest  Service  can  move  on  and  implement 
these  forest  plans.  I  don't  know  what  that  point  is,  I  don  t  know 
what  kind  of  a  scheme  you  ought  to  devise  here  to  say  enough  is 
enough  and  it's  time  to  get  on  with  implementing  the  plan,  but  I 
believe  where  we're  at  now,  in  my  opinion,  the  Forest  Service  is 
having  tremendous  frustrations  with  appeals  and  lawsuits,  and  we 
just  are  having  a  lot  of  difficulty  getting  through  that  process. 

Mr.  OuN.  Are  you  led  to  beheve  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
is  going  to  make  some  proposals  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Several  of  these  bills  would  change  some  of  the 
legal  proceedings  and  processes,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
reviewing  these  bills,  and  whether  they  come  up  with  a  position  or 
not  I  doir  t  know,  but  they  certainly  would  have  some  comments  on 
these  bills  that  deal  with  the  judicial  process. 

Mr.  Olin.  I've  certainly  had  the  feeling  that  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  pushed  around  much  too  much  with  regard  to  issues  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  following  their  own  plans  or  whether  or 
not  they're  following  the  law  and  so  on,  and  the  things  that  are 
brought  up  sometimes  are  such  minute,  minuscule  points  that  you 
wonder  why  you  should  be  obliged  in  every  case  to  stop  what 
you're  doing  and  pay  attention  to  that  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  obviously,  we  can't  constitutionally 
eliminate  the  appeal  process  or  the  jucQcial  review  totcdly  in  any 
sense. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We  just  need  to  get  some  reasonableness  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  OuN.  One  other  question.  The  term  "new  forestry"  has  been 
used  in  some  of  these  bills.  I  haven't  read  all  the  definitions  of  it 
yet.  Does  that  mean  anything  to  3rou? 
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Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  QuN.  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Conceptually— there's  a  lot  of  details  to  be 
worked  out— but»  conceptually,  that  means  that  we  look  at  all  the 
values  out  there  in  the  forest,  especially  the  ecological  values  that 
we  want  to  perpetuate  through  tmie,  and  figure  out  how  to  perpet- 
uate those  values  in  a  managed  forest  through  time.  A  good  exam- 
ple is  old-growth  values. 

The  Forest  Service  has  said  we  believe  old  growth  has  some 
value,  and  we  ought  to  perpetuate  old  growth  in  two  ways.  One, 
some  areas  set  aside;  others,  perpetuate  that  in  a  managed  forest 
through  time.  New  forestry  is  a  way  to  do  that.  Maintaining  some 
old  trees,  maintaining  snags,  maintaining  multilevel  canopy  logs 
on  the  ground. 

That%  the  old-growth  issue,  but  you  can  apply  the  same  thing 
here  in  the  East  with  hardwoods.  We  need  to  perpetuate  more  hara 
woods  in  our  forests  through  time,  and  we  need  to  perpetuate  some 
large  hardwoods,  because 

Mr.  QuN.  If  we  took  that  concept  totally  literally,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  just  to  put  a  fence  around  the  forest  and  walk  away  and  let 
it  grow.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  a  little  careful  about  getting  that 
defined  to  the  point  where  it's  a  practical  term.  We  can  live  with 
the  reality  of  what  we  do  in  the  forest  and  how  we  treat  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  We're  very  sensitive  to  that.  Congressman  Olin. 

Mr.  QuN.  We  are  obviously  affecting  the  ecolc«ical  situation 
with  everyttnng  that  we  do  that's  manmade.  Some  of  those  changes 
are  unacceptable,  but  some  are  probably  not  unacceptable.  I  quar^ 
rel  a  little  bit  with  your— it's  a  nice  term,  but  I  hope  you  don't  get 
carried  away  with  it,  because  if  vou  took  literally  what  you  just 
said,  vou  wouldn't  do  much  with  the  forest  at  all. 

I  think  the  Forest  Service  and  probably  BLM— I  don't  know 
much  about  BLM,  so  I  shouldn't  even  say  it— I'll  say  the  Forest 
Service  needs  to  firm  up  how  they  plan  to  manage  the  forest  and 
get  a  plan  that  they  know  that  agrees  with  the  fundamental  law 
and  the  stetements  that  they  have  made  and  then  follow  that  and 
then  firm  up.  Don't  let  people  push  you  around  off  of  those  plans. 

I  think  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  much  too  pliable  m  the 
hands  of  people  that  have  other  interests.  I'm  not  in  favor  of  doinsr 
wrong  thin^  in  the  forest,  but  I  think  you've  just  been  pushea 
around  until  it's  reached  tihie  point  of  ridiculousness,  and  I  hope 
that  we  can,  through  this  legislation  and  other  actions,  help  ^ou 
firm  things  up  so  people  can  predict  what's  going  to  be  happening 
with  the  forest,  and  the  people  that  have  economic  intereJErtB  will 
know  where  they  stand  and  people  that  have  recreational  interests 
will  know  where  they  stand. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  agree  with  that,  Congressman  Olin. 

Mr.  QuN.  Good.  We  hope  to  help  you  do  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  The  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMFfH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chief,  we  know  that  the  model  used  for  Jack  Ward  Thomas  is 
flawed.  It  needs  to  be  reviewed.  There  are  arguments  about  siae  of 
HCA's.  There  should  be  an  open  discussion  or  interpretation  of  the 
model,  it  seems  to  me.  Would  you  consider  convening  the  JadL 
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Ward  Thomas  committee  on  direct  request  to  continue  revising  the 
model  but  also  bring  in  what  we  believe  is  new  biology,  espeoally 
in  northern  California? 

As  we  heard  in  testimony  yesterday,  there  are  owls  in  second- 
growth  forests  other  than  redwoods.  Eion't  you  think  that  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  scenario  before  we  take  trnck  Ward  Tliomas  as  a 
direct  descendent  of  the  tablets  of  Moses? 

Mr.  Robertson.  You  mean  to  reexamine  those  models? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  have  no  objections  to  looking;  at  those  models. 
One  thing  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  did,  they  put  it  all  in  a  publica- 
tion, and  they  described  it,  and  there's  no  problem,  in  my  view,  of 
discussing  that  report,  having  people  look  at  models  and  other  con- 
clusions, the  biology  that  went  into  it,  and  I  have  no  problem  with 
reviewing  that. 

Mr.  Smifh.  Well,  you  know,  and  one  question  that  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  did  not  address  is,  how  do  you  provide  for  watching  owls 
and  also  some  kind  of  community  stability?  That  ought  to  be  a 
question  addressed  to  the  biologists.  If  we're  going  to  accept  this  as 
the  last  word,  let's  make  sure  the  total  circumference  of  the  issue 
is  addressed.  Is  that  disagreeable  to  you? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  and  that's  what  the  interagency  task  force  is 
doing  is  looking  at  how  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well,  the  problem  with  the  interagency  task  force  is 
they're  not  scientists,  and  you  can't  attack  science  unless  you  use 
science.  That's  my  problem  here.  Because  they'll  say,  "Oh,  mv  God, 
this  is  an  administrative  agency  program,  and  we've  got  the  sci- 
ence on  our  side  with  Jack  Ward  Thomas."  Unless  3rou  reconvene 
Jack  Ward  Thomas,  it  seems  to  me,  and  bring  in  these  other  issues, 
then  your  whole  program  is  discarded. 

I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  take  that  message  to  your  interagency 
task  force,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Secrets^  directly  and  person- 
ally as  well.  Would  you  do  that  for  me? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Smifh.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I'U  pass  that  on.  The  working  group  is  meeting 
with  Jack  Ward  Thomas  and  some  of  the  people  on  his  committee 
and  are  asking  some  questions  like  that. 

Mr.  Sboth.  Now,  for  instance.  Jack  Ward  Thomas  recommends 
no  salvage  in  the  HCA.  You  know  we've  got  800  million  board  feet 
of  bug-infested  timber  in  northern  California— 120  million  of  it  in 
owl  forests,  much  of  it  in  HCA's.  Now,  is  it  prudent  not  to  take 
that  bug-infested  timber  out  of  there  when  you  know  you're  going 
to  infest  acreage  that's  next  to  it.  It's  growing,  it's  spreading. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  total  waste  if  we  re  going  to  just  let  it 
stand  there  and  rot.  Thev're  not  going  to  have  any  owls  living  in 
those  places.  As  you  all  know,  these  pine  thickets  throughout  our 
whole  r^on  are  dving  of  bug  infestation,  and  we're  not  keeping 
up.  At  least  we  ought  to  go  salvage  it  to  help  control  the  bugs. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  the  Jack  Ward 
Thomas  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  we  ou^ht  not  to  salvage 
was  to  be  sure  we  had  adequate  logs  and  debris  on  the  ground 
which  is  used  by  the  prey  base  that  owls  use,  which  basically  is 
mice  and  other  rodents,  but  once  you  get  beyond  that,  there  ought 
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to  be  some  flexibility  to  deal  with  huge  areas,  and  we  ought  to  pro- 
tect the  spotted  owl  habitat. 

Mr.  Smfth.  Well,  as  you  know,  you've  seen  those  areas.  They're  a 
mass  of  dead  sticks. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sboth.  No  one  uses  that. 

One  quick  question  to  Dr.  Morgenweck.  Do  you  believe  the  Jack 
Ward  Tliomas  Report  is  complete? 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  Well,  I  think.  Congressman,  that  it's  the  best 
information  that  we  have  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  know  it. 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  And  in  terms  of  science,  there's  always  more 
mformation  that  could  be  used. 

Mr.  SMFfH.  Would  you  agree  that  the  Jack  Ward  Thomas  com- 
mittee ought  to  be  reconvened  to  continue  to  study  these  kinds  of 
changes  and  to  possibly  rearrange  the  conclusions? 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  I  think.  Congressman,  that  the  management 
of  the  forest  has  to  be  adaptive  in  this  situation,  and  in  that  I 
mean  if  there's  new  mformation  that  comes  to  light,  we  should  be 
able  to  use  that  information  to  manage  the  forests,  manage  the 
spotted  owl  situation.  So  in  the  sense  tibat  if  there's  new  informa- 
tion, then  I  think  it's  appropriate  that  the  committee  consider  that 
new  mformation  to  see  if  it  does  modify  some  of  its  conclusions. 

Mr.  SMFfH.  But  if  the  model  is  wrong,  Dr.  Morgenweck,  the 
model  ought  to  be  adjusted  now.  It  ought  not  to  continue  as  the 
Jack  Waid  Thomas  Report.  Don't  you  agree? 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  what  new  in- 
formation is  available,  and,  as  we've  discussed  in  one  of  our  many 
hearings,  there  is  new  information  that's  coming  in  from  surveys 
that  are  being  conducted  this  summer.  I  think  it  has  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

Certainly,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  to  consider  it  in 
light  of  our  consultation  responsibilities.  In  terms  of  maintaining 
an  up-to-date  conservation  plan  for  the  owl,  I  think,  yes,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  there  as  well. 

Mr.  SMFfH.  You  didn't  answer  my  question  about  reconvening 
Jack  Ward  Thomas. 

Mr.  Morgenweck.  I  would  have  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  The  Chair  recogpzes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
and  when  he's  concluded,  we  wOl  adjourn  the  hearing,  because  I 
don't  believe  there  are  any  more  questions. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Thank  you,  Afo.  Chairman. 

Chief,  all  these  lawsuits  and  appeals,  are  yoa  winning  these  or 
losing  these? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Let's  talk  about  lawsuits.  We've  lost  more  than 
we've  won. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Why  doyou  lose  them? 

Mr.  IkwEBisoN.  Well,  when  the  cases  are  presented  to  the 
judges,  th^  oome  down  on  the  side  of  the  plaintm  more  than  the 
defendant 
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Mr.  JoNTZ.  So  if  we  start  limiting  the  right  of  people  to  go  to 
court,  I  mean,  what  is  it?  We  should  just  let  the  agency  pick  which 
laws  they  want  to  follow?  I  mean,  that's  not  your  philosophy,  is  it? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  mean,  there  cure  Intimate  disagreements  about 
what  the  law  requires,  but  that's  what  we  have  courts  for. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  That's  right.  Let  me  talk  about — well,  we  could  get 
into  a  long  discussion  edbout  how  to  prevent  losing  lawsuits,  but  we 
have  had  that  discussion  before,  and  you  know  my  views  very  well, 
and  I  think  you  agree  with  me,  basically. 

At  any  rate,  let's  get  back  to  some  of  these  numbers.  Total  har- 
vest of  156  national  forests  this  year,  what,  about  12  billion  board 
feet?  Where  are  we  nationwide? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Between  11  and  12  billion  board  feet. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Between  11  and  12  billion.  After  the  implementation 
of  Jack  Ward  Thomas  in  new  forest  plans  in  the  Northwest,  where 
are  we,  about  9.4,  9.6?  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  we're  at  3.85  this  year,  and  if  you  imple- 
mented Jack  Ward  Thomas  on  top  of  existing  plans,  that  would  be 
2.6. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  It's  3.4  for  new  plans,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  3.45  is  new  plans. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  3.4  is  new  plans,  but  subtracting  2.6  from  3.85 
gives  you  1.25. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Right,  and  that  is 

Mr.  Jontz.  And  you  take  that  off  of  12? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  you  have  to  increase  it  by  about  15  per- 
cent, because  this  is  net,  and  you  have  to  get  the  gross,  and  so  it 
would  be  1.15  times  that. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  you  take  that  off  of  12? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  really  systemwide  you're  talking  about  a  10-per- 
cent reduction,  is  that  right?  A  10-percent  reduction? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It's  a  little  more  than  10,  but  somewhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Jontz.  So  the  notion  that  we  are  crippling  the  ability  of  our 
national  forests  to  produce  timber  by  going  to  a  2.6  billion  board 
feet  cut  in  the  Northwest,  if  that's  what  happens,  I  mean,  really  a 
15, 12, 10-percent  reduction  is  not  crippling  the  system. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  you  take  out  15  percent  of  the  supply  of 
any  basic  material  that  we  need  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  you're 
going  to  have  an  affect. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Well,  now,  that's  another  question.  That's  another 
question.  Let's  just  take  r^on  6.  Total  harvest,  public  and  private, 
16  billion  board  feet? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  15  to  16. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Federal  lands,  3.85? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Less  than  25  percent? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It's  about  25,  yes. 

Mr.  Jontz.  We're  real  good  on  this  committee  about  confusing 
these  numbers,  and  we  forget  that  the 

Mr.  Volkmer.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  JoNTZ.  I  would  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  You're  confusing  hardwoods  with  softwoods,  too. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  No,  not  in  region  6. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  Pardon? 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  Not  in  region  6.  1  think  we're  talking  about  soft 
woods  almost — ^what?  What  would  you  say  in  r^on  6?  Public  and 
private  together.  What,  90  percent,  95  percent,  98  percent? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  We're  not  conftising  hardwoods  with  softwoods. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There's  some  alder  out  there,  but  the  rest  of  it  is 
mainly  softwood. 

Mr.  JoNTZ.  When  you  talk  about  the  amount  of  ecolocicalhr  sig- 
nificant old  growth  left,  then  you're  talking  about  public  lands. 
When  you  talk  about  total  timber  base,  we  are  getting  a  quarter  of 
our  timber  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  region  6  m>m  Federal  lands. 
Three-quarters  of  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That's  national  forest.  BLM  adds  another  billion 
in  there,  so  when  you  add  BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  together, 
you're  more  like  a  third. 

Mr.  Jontz.  ok,  it  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  third.  So  the 
notion  that  we  have  to  depend  completely  on  our  public  forests  for 
timber  supply  is,  of  course,  not  correct.  I  know  nobody  is  arguing 
that,  but  1  think  it  helps  to  put  some  of  these  numbers  into  some 
perspective. 

One  final  question.  Chief.  You  have  testified  that  you  believe 
that  we  can  meet  the  3.0  or  2.6  ASQ  in  r^on  6,  what  the  Vento 
bill  contemplates.  How  much  ecologically  significant  old  growth 
would  we  have  to  cut  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Over  the  long  term? 

Mr.  Jontz.  Each  year.  With  3.0  a  ^ear,  what  are  we  going  to  cut 
out  of  that  3.0?  How  much  of  that  mipaipt  is  going  to  come  out  of 
what  you  would  define  as  ecologically  significant  old  growth?  Do 
you  want  to  supply  that? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I'll  have  to  supply  that,  because  I  assume  by  eco- 
logical^  significant  old  growth  you  re  talking  about  the  definition 
in  the  Facific  Northwest  station  publication  447. 

Mr.  Jontz.  PNW  477,  yes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  OK.  That  is  what  we  don't  have  inventoried  yet. 
Come  October  1,  at  least  we'll  have  an  inventory  of  that  from  satel- 
lite, and  then  we  can  look  at  that  in  relation  to  our  timber  sales 
and  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Jontz.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  brought  up  the  total 
board  feet  and  how  much  vou'll  reduce  the  total  board  feet  as  far 
as  what's  going  on  in  the  Nor^west,  but  what  I  was  trying  to  point 
out  is  that  in  that  total  board  feet  not  all  of  that  is  softwood. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  correct.  There's  a  lot  of  hardwoods,  espe- 
cially in  the  East. 

Mr.  VoLKBfER.  You've  got  a  lot  of  hardwood  in  there,  and  that 
hardwood  isn't  going  to  he  used  to  build  houses  with.  You  kiln-dry 
some  good  oak  and  then  by  and  drive  a  nail  through  it.  I  guaran- 
tee you,  you  just  don't  do  that,  and  that's  not  used  for  those  pur- 
poses. So  I'd  like  for  vou  to  give  us  an  impact,  as  long  as  we're  get- 
ting these  figures,  of  the  total  board  feet  of  softwood  that's  aimil- 
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able  nationwide  before  and  after  this  occurrence  in  the  Northwest, 
public  lands  and  then  public  and  private,  so  we  can  get  an  idea  of 
the  impact. 

Mr.  Robertson.  And  exclude  the  hardwoods  out  of  that? 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  Exclude  the  hardwoods  out.  Just  softwood.  Those 
things  that  softwoods  are  used  for. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  VoLKMER.  We  have  to  go  vote,  and  that  will  conclude  the 
hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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CONGRESSHAN  BRUCB  F.  VENTO 

CHAIRMAN,  SUBOOMMITTEB  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  LANDS 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON  FORESTS,  FAMILY  FARMS  AND  ENERGY 

HEARING  ON  FORESTRY  BILLS 

JULY  27,  1990 

THANK  YOU,  MR.  CHAIRMAN,  FOR  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SPEAK 
BEFORE  YOUR  DISTINGUISHED  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MY  BILL,  H.R.  5295,  THE 
ANCIENT  FOREST  ACT  OF  1990.   I  APPRECIATE  YOUR  CONSIDERATI(»f  OF 
THIS  BILL.   THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  ACT  IS  INTENDED  TO  PROVIDE  A 
BALANCED  AND  PERMANENT  SOLUTION  TO  THE  EXTENDED  AND  BITTER 
CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  OVER  OLD  GROWTH  FORESTS  AND 
THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL.   THE  CONTROVERSY  HAS  RAGED  FOR  TOO 
LONG.   THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST,  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  KEGIOH   AND 
THE  AMAZING  BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  ECOSYSTEM 
WILL  ALL  SURELY  SUFFER  FBOH   FURTHER  DELAY.   WE  HAVE  WAITED 
PATIENTLY  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS  ADMINISTRATION  TO  PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP  AND  TO  USE  THE  AUTHORITY  AND  EXTENSIVE  RESOURCES  AT 
THEIR  COMMAND  TO  TAKE  THE  ACTION  TO  PROPOSE  COHERENT  POLICIES 
NECESSARY  TO  SOLVE  THE  OLD  GROWTH  FOREST  CONTROVERSY.   INSTEAD, 
WE  HAVE  GOTTEN  WORDS,  MORE  STUDY  AND  PROCRASTINATION.   MOST 
RECENTLY  FOR  INSTANCE,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  ANNOUNCED  THAT  THEY  NOT 
ONLY  LACK  A  LONG  TERM  SOLUTION,  BUT  THEY  WON'T  HAVE  A  PROPOSED 
SOLUTION  FOR  EVEN  FISCAL  YEAR  1991  UNTIL  SEPTEMBERl 

SEPTEMBER  WOULD  BE  TOO  LATE  FOR  OPEN,  ORDERLY  CONSIDERATI(»f. 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  AND  THE  REST  OF  THE  NATION  DESERVE 
ACTION  AND  ANSWERS.   IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IS 
PROVIDING  NEITHER.   IF  CONGRESS  WERE  TO  WAIT  ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  THE  NORTHWEST  WILL  TRULY  BE  FACED  WITH  DIRE 
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CHOICES.   THE  BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  HOPED  FOR  FROM  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
AT  THIS  POINT  WOULD  BE  ANOTHER  TEMPORARY  FIX,  TACKED  ON  TO  AN 
APPROPRIATIONS  ACT.   THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  AND  ITS  OLD  GROWTH 
RESOURCES  DON'T  NEED  MORE  BAND  AIDS.   WE  NEED  A  PERMANENT 
PRESCRIPTION. 

THE  SOLUTION  PROPOSED  IN  MY  BILL  IS  BASED  ON  WHAT  WE  KNOW 
TODAY.   ITS  PROVISIONS  ARE  THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LATEST  SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  ON  ANCIENT  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS.   ON  THE 
ADVICE  OF  LEADING  SCIENTISTS,  INSTEAD  OF  FOCUSING  ON  A  SINGLE 
SPECIES,  THE  MEASURE  ADVANCES  AN  ECOSYSTEM  APPROACH  THAT  STRIVES 
TO  PROTECT  ALL  THE  BIOLOGICAL  DIVERSITY  OF  SPECIES  DEPENDENT  ON 
OR  ASSOCIATED  WITH  ANCIENT  FORESTS  INSTEAD  OF  JUST  THAT  IMPORTANT 
INDICATOR  SPECIES:   THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL.   OLD  GROWTH  SPECIES 
SUCH  AS  THE  MARBLED  MURRELET,  THE  OLYMPIC  AND  DEL  NORTE 
SALAMANDERS,  THE  RED  TREE  VOLE,  THE  FISHER  AND  THE  PINE  MARTEN 
MAY  SOON  BE  LISTED  AS  THREATENED  OR  ENDANGERED  IF  WE  CONTINUE  TO 
LOSE  ANCIENT  FORESTS  AT  THE  CURRENT  RATE.   IF  THE  POLICY  IS  ONLY 
ENOUGH  TO  SOLVE  THE  SPOTTED  OWL  CONTROVERSY,  IT  WILL  FALL  SHORT 
AS  WE  CONTINUE  TO  FIND  OURSELVES  EMBROILED  IN  SIMILAR  BATTLES  FAR 
INTO  THE  FUTURE.   SUCH  PIECEMEAL  APPROACHES  WILL  NEVER  PROVIDE 
WHAT  THE  ECOSYSTEM  APPROACH  CAN:   A  REASONABLE  DEGREE  OF 
CERTAINTY  AND  STABILITY  FOR  THE  ECONOMY  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST.   THE  PROVISIONS  AND  PROCESS  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  ANCIENT 
FOREST  ACT  WOULD  HOPEFULLY  SOLVE  PERMANENTLY  THE  DILEMMA  OF  HOW 
TO  PRESERVE  MORE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FORESTS  WITH  ALL  OF  ITS  SPECIES 
WHILE  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  FACILITATING  A  STABLE,  SUSTAINABLE  SUPPLY 
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OF  TIMBER  FOR  THE  BCOKONY  OF  THE  MORTHIfEST. 

LET  ME  SHARE  WITH  YOO  THE  KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL: 

1.  THE  BILL  INOHtPORATES  PROTECTHIG  OLD  GROWTH  FOREST 
ECOSYSTEMS  INTO  THE  NATIONAL  MULTIPLE  USE  NISSICXIS  OF 
THE  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  THE  BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT. 

2.  IT  CREATES  A  6.3  MILLICW  ACRE  ANCIENT  FOREST 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  ON  17  NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 
OREGON,  WASHINGTON  AND  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
AND  ON  6  BUf  DISTRICTS  IN  OREGON  AND  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA.   COMMERCIAL  TIMBER  SALES  WOULD  BE 
PROHIBITED  WITHIN  THE  SYSTEM.   THE  SIZE  OF 
THE  SYSTEM  IS  BASED  ON  THE  AMOUNT  OF  LAND 
AREA  SCIENTISTS  INDICATE  ARE  NEEDED  TO 
PROTECT  THE  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL  AND  MAINTAIN 
SIGHIFICANT  OLD  GROWTH  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS. 
THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  WILL  BE 
DESIGNATED  WITHIN  THREE  YEARS  BY  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE  AND  BUf  AFTER  RECEIVING 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FROM  THE  ANCIENT  FOREST 
SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  ESTADUSHED  BY  THIS 
BILL,  COMPOSED  OF  S<»fE  OF  OUR  NATION'S 
LEADING  SCIENTISTS.   IN  ORDER  TO  BE 
RESPONSIVE  TO  NEW  SCIENCE  AND  NEW  INFORMATION 
IN  THE  FUTURE,  THE  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE  SYSTEM 
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ARE  DYNAMIC  AND  CAN  THEREFORE  BE  MODIFIED 
WITHIN  A  PROCESS  OVER  TIME  AS  LONG  AS  THE 
TOTAL  ACREAGE  REMAINS  THE  SAME  AND  THE 
IMPORTANT  SCIENTIFIC  CRITERIA  LISTED  IN  THE 
BILL  ARE  ADHERED  TO.   THE  LEOISIATIVE  POLICY 
AND  THE  RESERVE  SYSTEM  ARE  DESIGNED  TO 
REGENERATE  SOME  OLD  GROWTH  FORESTS  WHERE  THEY 
ONCE  EXISTED. 

3.  THE  BILL  DIRECTS  THAT  THOSE  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS 
WHICH  DO  NOT  GET  DESIGNATED  AS  PART  OF  THE 
RESERVE  SYSTEM  ARE  TO  BE  MANAGED  WITH 
ECOLOGICALLY  SENSITIVE  "NEW  FORESTRY" 
METHODS.   THIS  ENTAILS  LEAVING  BOTH  GREEN 
TREES  AND  SNAGS  BEHIND  WITH  MINIMUM  BURNING. 

4 .  THE  BILL  ESTABLISHES  AN  EXTENSIVE  ANCIENT 
FOREST  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  TO  ADVANCE  THE  LEVEL 
OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THESE  IMPORTANT 
OLD  GROWTH  FOREST  ECOSYSTEMS. 

5.  IT  ESTABLISHES  AN  IMPORTANT  PERMANENT  ANCIENT 
FOREST  SCIENTIFIC  COMMITTEE  TO  MAKE  CREDIBLE 
RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  BUI 
ON  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  RESERVE 
SYSTEM  BOUNDARIES  AND  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
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AND  MAMAGBIfEIIT  OF  THE  RESERVE  SYSTEM,  THE  NEW 
FORESTRY  METBODS  ODTSIDB  THE  RESERVE  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  ANCIENT  FOREST  RESEARCH  PROGRAM. 

DURING  THE  THREE  YEAR  INTERIM  PERIOD  BEFORE 
THE  RESERVE  SYSTEM  IS  IN  PLACE,  THE  BILL 
PROTECTS  FROM  TIMBER  HARVEST  THOSE  AREAS  THAT 
THE  AGENCIES  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  C<»(MITTEE 
WILL  NEED  TO  CONSIDER  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE 
RESERVE  SYSTEM.   THEY  INCLUDE  (a)  THE  6.3 
MILLION  ACRES  OF  HABITAT  CONSERVATION  AREAS 
IDENTIFIED  BY  THE  INTERAGENCY  SCIENTIFIC 
OXIMITTEE  (ISC)  AS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  VIABILITY 
OF  NORTHERN  SPOTTED  OWL  POPULATIONS,  (b)  OLD 
GROWTH  FORESTS  PROTECTED  IN  FOREST  SERVICE 
AND  BLM  MANAaEKENT  PLANS,  (C)  THE  AREAS  IN 
THE  BLM'S  SPOTTED  OWL  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE 
OREGON  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  AND 
(d)  7  SPECIFIC  AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  ECOLOGICAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 

DURING  THE  SAME  3  YEAR  INTERIM,  THE  BILL 
ESTABLISHES  A  TIMBER  SALE  PROGRAM  OF  AT  USAST 
2.6  BILLION  BOARD  FEET  FOR  REGION  6  OF  THE 
FOREST  SERVICE  AND  AT  LEAST  450  MILLION  BOARD 
FEET  FOR  THE  BLM  LANDS  IN'^OREGpfi  AND  NORTHERN 
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CAUFDRimk. 

THE  BILL  OOirnailS  KK   BOOHONIC  ASSISTimCB 
PACKJKGB  FOR  RURAL  OOmnmiTIBS : 

A.  FOR  5  YEARS,  TOE   ANOOIIT  OF  MATIORAL 
FOREST  RECEIPTS  RETURNED  TO  THE  AFFECTED 
COUNTIES  inULD  RISE  FROM  25%  TO  50%. 
THE  AMOUNT  OF  BUI  RECEIPTS  RETURNED  TO 
COUNTIES  WOULD  INCREASE  FROM  50%  -  75%. 

B.  THE  FOREST  SERVICE  IS  DIRECTED  TO 
DEVELOP,  THROUGH  ITS  STATE  AND  PRIVATE 
FORESTRY  PROGRAM,  A  SPECIAL  INITIATIVE 
TO  IMPROVE  FOREST  PRODUCTIVITY  ON  NON- 
FE1»RAL  LANDS  IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 
THIS  WILL  INCLUDE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
OK   MODBRNIZATIOM  OF  MILLS,  HfpROVEMENT 
OF  WOOD  UTILIZATIOM  TfiCHKlQUSS,  AND 
DEVELDFHEHT  OF  MORE  EFFICIENT  HARVESTING 
METHODS,  AS  WELL  AS  ASSISTANCE  IN 
IMPROVING  TIMBER  STANDS  AND  IN 
ACCELERATIMG  REFORESTATION.   THIS 
INITIATIVE  WILL  ADD  OVER  2  BILLION  BOARD 
FEET  TO  THE  TIMBER  SUPPLY  IN  THE 

WITHIM  FIVE  YEARS  AND  BILLIONS 
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OF  ADDITIOHAL  BOARD  FEET  TO  THE  TIMBER 
SUPPLY  OVER  THE  LONG  TERN.   OVER  5,000 
DIRECT  TIMBER  RELATED  JOBS  COULD  BE 
CREATED  WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  BLM  ARE  DIRECTED 
TO  DEVELOP  A  SPECIAL  PROGRAM  TO  IMPROVE 
THE  CONDITION  OF  FEDERAL  FOREST  LANDS 
THROUGH  WORK  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS 
CONSTRUCTING  RECREATIONAL  AND 
IHT£RPR£TIV£  FACILITIES  AND  TRAILS, 
IMPROVING  C(»IMERCIAL  AND  RECREATIONAL 
FISHERIES,  CONDUCTING  NATURAL  RESOURCE 
INVENTORIES,  IMPLEHEHTIN<?  NEW  FORESTRY 
TECHHIOUBS,  C0HSTRUCTIH6  AND  MAINTAINING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  FACILITIES  AND  ENHANCING 
WILDLIFE  HABITAT,  WATERSHEDS  AND  TIMBER 
MANAGEMENT.   THIS  PROGRAM  WOULD  CREATE 
AT  LEAST  2,500  FORESTRY  RELATED  JOBS 
WITHIN  FIVE  YEARS. 

THE  TWO  SECRETARIES  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
ESTABLISH  COMMUNITY  ASSISTANCE  TASK  FORCES  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  LEVEL  TO  PROVIDE 
DISPLACED  WORKERS  WITH  RETRAINING,  JOB 
COUNSELING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  AND  TO  PROVIDE 
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RURAL  OOMmmiTIBS  WITH  GRANTS  AND  LOANS  TO 
HELP  THEN  DIVERSIFY  THEIR  ECONOMIES. 

I  WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  AGAIN,  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  AMPLE 
AUTHORITY  WITHOUT  MEW  I£GISLATION  TO  BE  TAKING  ACTION  TODAY,  TO 
MITIGATE  THE  EFFECTS  OF  PROTECTING  OWLS  AND  OLD  GROWTH  FORESTS. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  PRESIDENT  COULD  HAVE  ACTED  TO  RESTRICT  LOG 
EXPORTS  AND  THEREBY  INCREASE  THE  DOMESTIC  SUPPLY  OF  LOGS  FOR 
TIMBER  MILLS.   INSTEAD,  CONGRESS  HAS  HAD  TO  DEVELOP  LEGISLATION 
WHICH  IS  NOW  HEARING  ENACTMENT. 

AND,  THE  PRESIDENT  GOULD  HAVE  ALREADY  DIRECTED  THE  FOREST 
SERVICE  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PRIORITY  INITIATIVE  IN  THEIR  STATE  AND 
PRIVATE  FORESTRY  PROGRAM  TO  INCREASE  TIMBER  SUPPLY.   INSTEAD,  HIS 
FY  '91  BUDGET  CUTS  THIS  PROGRAM  BY  50%.   SO  MY  BILL  DIRECTS  HIM 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  PRIORITY  PROGRAM  THAT  CAN  MAKE  AVAILABLE  BILLIONS 
OF  ADDITIONAL  BOARD  FEET  OF  TIMBER. 

TO  INSTITUTE  SUCH  A  PROGRAM  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE,  I  RECENTLY 
JOINED  WITH  OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  CC»IGRESS  IN  URGING  THE 
APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  TO  FUND  THIS  EFFORT  IN  FY  '91. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  WOULD  BE  HAPPY  TO  ANSWER  ANY  QUESTIONS. 
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FIHAL 

STATEMENT  OF 

F.  DALE  ROBERTSON,  CHIEF 

FOREST  SERVICE 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Before  the 

Subconalttee  on  Forests,  Fanlly  Farns  and  Energy 

Coamlttee  on  Agriculture 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

July  27,  1990 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  one  of  the 
■ost  important  natural  resource  iasu«ft  f«ciag  us  today.  Mr.  Chalraan,  I  want 
to  thank  jaix   and  penbers  of  your  eubconmlttee  for  the  Interest  you  have  shown 
In  this  subject.  During  the  course  of  the  past  2  years  your  Interest  and  your 
vllllngness  to  work  with  the  Forest  Service  has  been  very  valuable.  And  I 
thank  you  and  other  Beabers  of  this  Subcosailttee . 

Like  aany  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legislation  we  are  discussing  today,  the 
Forest  Serrlca  has  also  spent  eany  hours  studying  the  resource,  social  and 
•coqobIc  concerns  associated  with  the  spotted  ovl  and  old  growth  Issue.  And, 
as  you  know  tha  Adalniatrstion  has  stated  It  is  Interested  In  achieving  a 
balance  between  prea«rvlr)g  the  spotted  owl  and  protecting  jobs  and  econoalc 
opportunities  in  the  Pacific  ({orthv^at  and  northern  California.  To  this  end, 
the  Adoinist ration  has  appointed  an  Interagency  Task  Force  to  develop  a 
Bianagenent  strategy  that  reflects  that  bslaiice. 

The  Task  Force  also  plans  to  Identify,  for  Fiscal  Year  1991,  one  or  siore  ways 
to  offer  timber  for  sale  at  a  level  as  close  as  possible  to  the  allowable  sale 
quantity  (ASQ)  of  net  sierchafi table  savtlaber  In  the  new  Forest  Land  and 
Resource  Hanag^ment  Plans  for  Wash in g ton  Oregon  and  northern  California  while 
giving  appropriate  protection  for  the  northern  spotted  owl.  The  Task  Force 
report  should  be  cosipleted  on  Septesiber  1. 

Since  the  Task  Force  report  won't  be  finished  for  at  least  another  sionth,  the 
AdBlnistratiOQ  believes  it  would  be  presmture  to  take  a  pDaition  on  any 
legislation  dealing  with  spotted  owls,  old  grovth  and  related  subjects.  The 
Adolnistration  does  not  want  to  preempt  the  findings  of  the  Task  Force  report. 
Ve  have  been  in  contact  with  governors,  congreBBional  delegations  and  Interest 
groups,  and  are  committed  to  maintainiog  those  working  relationahipt .  Until 
the  Task  Force  has  made  its  report  in  September,  ve  would  like  to  defer  any 
comments  on  the  legislation  being  considered  today. 

Aa  atated  in  the  June  26  newa  releaae,  the  Task  Force  plana  to  woric  in  doae 
consultation  with  key  members  of  Congress  from  the  committees  with  Joriadiction 
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over  forestry  and  endangered  species  issues  and  froa  the  affected  States,  as 
well  at  the  goyemors  of  those  states. 

In  summary,  the  Administration  is  coaaitted  to  balancing  protection  of  the 
spotted  owl  with  the  needs  of  people.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Task  Force, 
ve  intend  to  evaluate  options  which  «e  hope  maj  provide  a  better  balance  among 
wildlife,  forest  protection  and  jobs.  During  the  interim  time  period,  until 
the  Administration  has  developed  its  new  proposal  and  before  Congress  has  acted 
on  it,  the  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  comply  vith  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  and  not  take  any  action  vhich  vould  be  inconsistent  vith  the 
recommendations  of  the  Interagency  Scientific  Committee's  report. 
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STATBMBMT  OF  RALPH  MORGKIWBat^  ASSISTANT  DIRBCTOR,  FISH  AHD  

WILDLIFB  BHHAHCBMBHT,  U.S.  FISH  AHD  HILDLIFB  SBRVICB,  DBPARTHBHT 
OF  THE  INTBRICR,  l^FORB  THE  SUBCQMHITTBB  OH  FORESTS,  FAHILT  FARHS, 
AHD  BHBR6T,  HOUSE  OMIHITTEE  OH  AfflllCULTURE,  RE6ARDIHS  LEGISLATION 
FOR  SOLUTIONS  TO  SPOTTED  OHL  AHD  OLD-GROWTH  FOREST  ISSUES 

July  27,  1990 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  comment  on  several  bills  related  to  the  northern  spotted  owl 
and  forest  management  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Administration  has  developed  a  task  force  to  work  toward  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  achieving  a  balance  between  protecting 
the  owl  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  jobs  and  economic 
opportunities.  Until  the  task  force  makes  its  recommendations, 
the  Administration  believes  it  would  be  premature  to  support 
specific  legislative  proposals  dealing  with  the  northern  spotted 
owl  or  old-growth  forests.  Accordingly,  I  will  respond  only  in 
general  terms  to  the  approaches  embodied  in  three  House  bills  — 
H.R.  4492,  H.R.  5116,  and  H.R.  1645. 

H.R.  4492 

This  bill,  the  "Ancient  Forest  Protection  Act  of  1990,"  attempts 
to  recognize  all  the  immediate  and  potential  values  represented  by 
the  forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  establishing  a  system  of 
ancient  forest  reserves.  The  Service  believes  the  goal  of 
addressing  as  complete  a  spectrum  of  concerns  as  possible  in  a 
comprehensive  manner,  rather  than  piecemeal,  has  much  to  recommend 
it.   In  principle,  the  Service  supports  efforts  that  incorporate 
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consideration  for  the  habitat  naeds  of  not  only  the  threatened 
northern  spotted  owl,  bat  all  the  additionally  listed  or 
potentially  listed  species  with  which  it  shares  habitat,  as  part 
of  an  overall  approach  to  forest  aanageaent. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  defer  to  the  affected 
land-managing  agencies  in  coMMnting  on  the  specific  mechanisms 
advanced  in  the  bill,  and  its  compatibility  with  other  legislation 
and  existing  planning  systems. 

H.R.  5116 

H.R.  5116  would  require  that  the  land-managing  agencies,  in 
consultation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  develop  timber 
sale  plans  employing  alternatives  other  than  those  presented  in 
the  conservation  strategy  of  the  interagency  scientific 
committee.  The  bill  would  also  invite  Interested  parties  to 
propose  alternative  plans.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  would  be 
required  to  subject  all  such  plans  to  consultation  under  section  7 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  of  them  would  satisfy  the  Act's  requirements  with  respect  to 
the  northern  spotted  owl. 

The  Service  has  no  objection  to  consulting  with  the  land-managing 
agencies  over  whatever  plans  they  might  develop,  and  is  more  than 
willing  to  cooperate  with  them  in  plan  development.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  findings  made  in  the  bill  are  difficult  to  support. 
In  addition,  the  bill  is  unclear  or  of  uncertain  application  in 
several  respects: 
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o    Section  2(a)(2)  refers  to  "...criteria  for  the  conservation 
of  the  Northern  Spotted  Owl ..."  It  Is  unclear  what  criteria 
are  referenced.  The  Endangered  Species  Act  requires  Federal 
agencies  to  refrain  from  authorizing,  funding,  or  carrying 
out  actions  likely  to  jeopardize  the  continued  existence  of 
listed  species. 

o    Section  2(a)(2)(C)  encourages  incremental  reductions  in 
annual  tdLmber  sales  to  those  levels  identified  by  the 
agencies  to  meet  the  guidelines  established  in  response  to 
the  listing  of  the  owl.  No  timber  htunrest  levels  or 
guidelines  were  established  of  which  we  are  aware  as  a  result 
of  the  listing. 

o    Section  2(a)(5),  which  would  have  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
invite  proposed  alternative  plans  from  Interested  parties, 
leaves  unclear  under  what  process  consultation  would  be 
conducted  (ordinarily  consultation  deals  only  with  proposed 
Federal  actions ) ,  or  whether  the  Service  would  be  permitted 
to  screen  the  potentially  large  number  of  submittals  and 
consult  on  only  those  meeting  some  standard  of  substantiality 
or  completeness. 

H.R.  1645 

H.R.  1645  questions  the  basis  for  listing  the  owl  as  a  threatened 
species  and,  for  a  period  of  5  years  while  further  studies  were 
performed,  would  exempt  timber  sales  and  related  activities  on  the 
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National  Fbrast  System  froii  the  need  to  conply  with  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  with  respect  to  the  northern  spotted  owl. 

The  scientific  basis  for  listing  the  owl  Is  clear  and 
unequivocal.  The  kind  of  wholesale  abandonment  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  proposed  by  H.R.  1645  Is  unwarranted  and  unnecessary, 
and  the  Service  opposes  this  bill. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  recognizes  Its  considerable 
responsibility  for  long-term  conservation  of  the  northern  spotted 
owl  through  cooperation  with  Federal,  State,  and  private  timber 
managers,  as  well  as  In  the  development  of  a  recovery  plan  that 
provides  adequately  for  Its  needs.  We  Intend  to  pursue  all  these 
avenues  vigorously  and  with  reliance  on  the  best  scientific 
Information  we  can  gather  in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  , 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify.   I 
will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  questions. 
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